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A CASE OF DESERTION. ; 


For “Hip-Subdued” Figures 


THE For rare grace, artful hipless figures, THE 


NUFORM | the average woman should wear the 
NUFORM CORSET. 


xiving lines produce long, attractive curves and statel 
b 


Its shape- 


carriage and make the NUFORM the unrivaled corset back. 


of popular demand. The requirements of fit so ably 
answered in each type of NUFORM CORSET are 
well supported by the durability of material, and the 
critical care exercised in the making of each pair. 
It but remains with you—to choose the precise 
model suited to your figure —to obtain eminently 


satisfactory results from wearing W. B. CORSETS. 


NUFORM, Style 463— For aver- 


age figures. Medium high bust, 


very long hip and back | x 
White batiste or coutil, trimmed 
with lace and ribbon. Hose sup- 


porters front and sides. 


Sizes 18 to 30. PRICE, $1.00. 


NUFORM, Style 465—For fig- 
ures desiring long-waisted effect. 
Medium high above waist-line, ex- 
ceptional length over hip and back. 
Excellent quality white batiste or 
coutil, trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon. Hose supporters front and 
sides. 


Sizes 18 to 30. PRICE, $2.00. 


NUFORM, Style 467—For aver- 
age figures. Extreme skirt le 
**straight-line’’ effect over hip, 
and glove-like smoothness over 
back. Excellent quality of strong 
batiste or coutil, trimmed with 
wide lace and ribbon. Three pairs 
of hose supporters attached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. PRICE, $3.00. 


, 


ANY LOCAL STORE will show 
you the many styles of W. B. 
NUFORM and W. B. ERECT 
FORM CORSETS. If you don’t 
find them, write us. 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
Makers 
377-379 Broadway, New York 


« 


194 Fifth Avenue - nen © 
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W. B. 
Batiste 


is cool—light—staunch 


Lightening the weight of 
a summer corset without 
lessening its wear-life is 
a W. B. accomplish- 
ment. The summer 
weight models are ready 
for you at your local 
store. The models des- 
cribed on this page are 
made of special quality 
W. B. batiste. 


REDUSO 


For Large Women 


The “W. B. REDUSO CORSET” 
modifies the full bust, defines a pleasing 
waist-line, holds flat the abdomen, re- 
duces the fleshy hips, and tapers off the full lines of the 
The result of a very fleshy woman’s wearing the 
REDUSO CORSET for the first time is the same effect 
as a marked decrease of weight. A positive reduction 
of from one to five inches is made possible by ingenious 
goring —the scientific construction of the lines, and 
the absence of all straps and harness-like devices. 

Solid comfort is assured the wearer from the first 
hour, and with flattering improvement to the figure. 


REDUSO, Style 770—(Same as 
illustrated. ) ~The most successful 
corset made for tall, large wom- 
en. Material of very serviceable 
white batiste or coutil, with three 
pairs hose supporters. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00. 


REDUSO, Style 772 — For 
short, large women. Made of 
durable white batiste or coutil, 
same construction and hose sup- 
porters as style 770 but slightly 
lower bust. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00. 


REDUSO, Style 774—A most 
desirable corset for tall, large 
women, made slightly longer be- 
low the waist-line than style 770, 
but of a material specially woven 
to withstand extreme wear and 
strain. Three pairs hose sup- 
porters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $5.00. 


REDUSO, Style 775—For tall, 
large women. Finest imported 
coutil, richly trimmed, extra flex- 
ibility of boning and perfection 
in every possible essential. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $10.00. 
ASK ANY DEALER to show 
you any of the above models. 
Write us if you are not supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
Makers 
377-379 Broadway, New York 


194 Fifth Avenue - Chicago 
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The peasant-women of France have their own way of washing clothes. It isn’t 
a very good way, but it serves. They dip the clothes in the waters of a running 
stream and beat them with sticks and stones until, in more ways than one, they 
“knock the spots”’ out of them.* 


In France, time is not of much value, labor is cheap and if the women of that 
country prefer to wash clothes as their great-grandmothers did, that is their privilege. 


But, in America, conditions are different. Here, time is valuable, labor is not 
cheap and running streams are not found everywhere. So, when American women 


wash, they use soap and, by so doing, get through as much work in an hour as their 
sisters on the other side of the Atlantic do in a day. 


The more intelligent these women are, the surer it is that the 


y use Ivory Soap— 
not necessarily for everything, but for the finer things; colored goods, for example, 


wash silks, woolens, laces, curtains, etc. Such articles cannot be cleaned by beating 
them with sticks and stones, nor should they be washed with ordinary laundry soap 
Nothing but Ivory Soap is good enough for them. 


Ivory Soap is the mildest, gentlest, purest soap it is possible to make, 
It does what soap is intended to do—it cleans, but 


it does not injure. 


Ivory Soap ...... 9944<0 Per Cent. Pure, 


—_ 


%& Some soaps, used in this country, do the same thing. 
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N Tue Designer for March the first in a series of articles appeared 
called ‘What We Women of the World Find Out.”” The second 
will follow in the June number and is contributed by Mrs. Donald 
McLean, president-general of the Daughters of the. American 

Revolution. 

“T verily believe the little group of founders of this great 
society of the Daughters of the American Revolution are more sur- 
prised than anybody else that it has grown to such size and become 

fh: mighty a force,” says Mrs. McLean. “But that it has permeated our 
national life with its principles, as well as by more pene evidences 
of its existence, has long since ceased to be gainsaid. 

“There is such splendid patriotism among women! A patriotisudyiiich 
‘rises to unguessed heights of sacrifice, which sweeps all pettiness be- 
fore it. No more typical daughter of the Old South ever lived than Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor, yet all differences 
were forgotten in the years of her 
regency of one of the largest D. A. 
R. chapters in the North. Indeed, 
I consider that the entire country 
may well rejoice at the wiping out 
of sectional lines, which has been a 
natural outcome of the organization. 
Women of Revolutionary ancestry 
are as numerous and as interested in 
the South as they are in the North. 

\ The result is that as they have come 
together in Washington year after 
year—upon neutral ground, so to 
speak—the prejudices of long ago 
have grown more and more faint and 
far away until the blue and the gray 
stand in friendly hand-clasp upon 
a platform of mutual helpfulness and 
loyalty to the organization whose 
purpose is to keep alive the memory t 
of their common ancestors.” : 
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Out for Bad Habi 
BERMUDA pacino 


The New-Found Realm of the 


Subconscious 
THE SINGING TREE 
MUSIC (Verse) 


EN of modern science have as- 
sured themselves of the reality 
of a long-suspeeted secret chamber 
in the human goul. While we are 
still far from exhausting the fathom- 
less depths of ‘the human spirit— 
though the light of day has been thrown into this dim chamber called 
the subconscious mind—we are, nevertheless, acquiring a psycholog- 
ical knowledge of so practical and valuable a character, that no one 
dare mention the limit of its possibilities. 

The subconscious mind is not an entirely new discovery, but our 
slow-growing familiarity with it and the recent development of modern 
thought concerning it have made its realization practically a new thing 
to this generation, and we are but now awaking to its evident useful 
bearing upon our common life. 

It is these phenomena and their application to’health with which an 
article in THe Desiener for Junedeals. In the many cures which these 
new-old principles have brought about you will find much to interest 
and help. Furthermore, this article will make you think, by turning 
your vision inward to ponder the maryels of your own psychic scheme. 


Company, New York City. 


Tempting Styles for June 


T IS not a bit too early, even now, to talk of tub frocks, and lingerie 
. dresses, and of the cleverest ways of disposing of tucks and lace and 
embroideries. In this month’s pages there are, among other things, 
early suggestions on these topics. When June is here, they will be the 
subject of chief interest. 

In particular, THe Designer for June is going to show a variety of 
the popular princess jumpers or jumper skirts. These have a panel or 
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bretelles rising from the skirt and earried over the shoulders. And 
there will be pretty guimpes and waists for wear with them. There 
will be sleeves showing novel and pretty tucked Styles. The guimpe 
sleeve, which is plain at the top and specially adapted for the popular 
armhole trimming of lace, will be among the June designs. ¢ 
Fashion is turning with favor to the type of skirt made 
with a deep yoke and having a deep plaited portion attached to it. 
Tue Destcner for June will have attractive versions of this style 
to offer. For the misses’ and children’s departments a correspond- 
ingly interesting variety of lingerie and other styles is being prepared. 


Christmas When I Was a Girl 


HE decision in making awards to the contributors to the contest 
“Christmas When I Was a Girl” has been delayed by the large 
amount of material to be read. This 
This Number contest aroused a great deal of in- 
terest, and the Editor wishes to 
take the necessary time to give each 
letter the proper consideration. An 
announcement of the winners will 
be made shortly. 


AMERICA 
Day 4am Willey 


Daw. Haring 


n “, ab 
on Vacation Camps for Boys and 
Girls 
A SOTHER feature of timely in- 

terest is the article ‘‘Vacation 
Camps for Boys, and Girls.” Va- 
cation camps are solving for many 
parents, the summer problems of 
what to do with son and daughter. 
The vacation camp offers the excep- 
tional opportunity for youth to live 
close to nature, to store up health in 
their young bodies and to return 
home morally and spiritually better 
from the guidance of competent 
instructors. 

The second of Annie Hamilton 
Donnell’s series, ‘‘My Neighbors,” will 
appear in the June number, and the 
practical’departments will take on a 
summery interest in their timeli- 
ness, always keeping in mind that 
Tue Designer is, above all, the 
magazine of real use to women. 


What It Really Costs to Live Abroad 


Wie of us at some time or other plan a trip abroad. Some of us 

carry out our plans—others do not. But we can all plan, which, 
after all, is the most joyous part of the trip—whether we take the 
trip or not. 

Ruth Cranston, in a series of articles is going to tell Dasiener read- 
ers the actual cost of living abroad. “If it were more of a matter of 
definite knowledge,” Says Miss Cranston, “‘and less of a question of 
hazy speculation, the personnel of the tourists who go to Europe would 
be greatly changed; for under the present conditions of misinformation, 
many cross the water expecting to save money enough to pay for their 
return-piissage and other luxuries besides—and are consequently disap- 
pointed to find themselves at the end of the trip decidedly out of 
pocket.” 

To those who contemplate going abroad, either for traveling or to 
live, a definite estimate of the cost of such a journey will prove of 
value. This is exactly what Miss Cranston’s articles will give. Steamer 
passage, railroad fares, baggage, pensions, cabs, guides, admissions, 
tips, laundry and other details of expense will all be taken into the 
accounting. Whether you plan to travel alone, or with one com- 
panion, or in a party, and whether you plan to travel constantly 
or to spend your time in one place, you will find just the information 
you need in these articles. The first will appear in an early number. 
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HERE are always neighbors, but 
not all begin with a large “N.’’ I 
must have been particularly for- 
tunate—at any rate, I speak and 

9) think of mine as Neighbors. I 
have yet to live beside neighbors. 
It would be hard to imagine a 
Neighborless world. A Neighborless 
neighborhood— think of it! A wide ex- 
panse of space, with you—just vou and 
your own—in the middle! It might be a 
beautiful grassy ‘“‘expanse,”’ with a splendid 
background of hills against the sky,—a thread 
of silver river running through it. There might 
be just enough sun to warm its winters, 
and breeze to cool its summers; it might be a 
’ wide expanse whose name was Elysia. But go 
out on-your doorstep some clear, cool night and 
look about you—on this side and that, before 
and behind. What do you miss? Not stars, for 
you need only lift your face to see them filling 
your beautiful sky. Yet it is light—one light, 
a dozen, a score—that you miss as you stand 
there in the night time, in your lovely little 
Elysia. You are missing the lamplights of 
Neighbors, and I pity you as you turn back into 
the house. I go out on my own doorsteps and 
gloat over my sociable, twinkling little lights. 
Mrs. Youngheart is putting her baby to bed 
by the light that twinkles at my left—I can not 
see her nor the baby, but by the twinkle-code of 
their light 1 know. She is taking off the warm 
little slip and petticoats, the little socks and 
shoes, and before she puts on the little night- 
gown I know she will kiss all over the baby’s 
sweet little body. Twink - twink - twinkle— 
“she is doing it now!” The little light gives her 
away to me and actually I can hear those kisses! 


_ 


O* MY right the Oldhearts are having late 
tea, think. The lights are in their dining- 
room. The shades are down, but the little 
twinkles are so cheery that I know the tea is 
good. I like to imagine the two of them sitting 
opposite each other, as they must have done 
for forty years, talking unhurriedly and com- 
fortably. They may be talking of me, but if 
they smile—and the lights in their windows are 
smiling—then let them talk! People do not 
smile cheerfully when they say unpleasant 
things. 

Opposite and behind me are lights. My 
neighborhood is rich in Neighbors. I am not 
acquainted with them yet, we will say—I have 
just “‘movedin.” But I know they are Young- 
hearts and Oldhearts because I have caught 
glimpses of them already, and that opposite the 
Neighbors are Welltodos. Some things you 
discover at once and set down on the little 
memorandum slate on the wall of your mind 
for future reference. 

“Mem.: The left-hand people are young— 
one baby. 

“Mem.: The right-hand people are old—no 
visible family. 

““Mem.: Opposite, the people keep two 
maids— well off.” 

My slate, you see, is not full yet. I am hav- 
ing too much to do setting up my little Jares and 
penates to look much out of my windows, but it 
is well to see what I can when I do look. 

I wonder how many of you all look first at 
your neighbors’ clothes-lines when you move 
into a new house? To see if they are good 
washers, did some one ask? No—no,—to see 
if any of the clothes are little clothes! I look 
for little shirts and dresses, or little ridiculous 
trousers, and if they are not there, on the lines, 
I am doubly sorry,—for them and forme. For 
I want little trousers and shirts! Some of you 
may not—we all have our own want-columns 
and are entitled honestly to them. But I am 
sure that, either because you 
do or don’t want children 
next door to you, the clothes- 
lines will interest you. 

“Look!” Isay to the Med- 
icine Man, “there are little 
trousers that would fit our 
Hop-o’-Thumb!”’ Then there 
is a little Neighbor for him, 
and even in my hurry of 
settling I have time to wish 
wishes and worry little wor- 
ries about that small new 


\ MY NEIGHBORS 
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We Start in Learning to Love and Loving to Learn 
By AN NIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


EDITOR'S NOTE :—This is the first in a series of three articles by Annie Hamilton Donnell to appear in THE DESIGNER 


Neighbor—as they, of course, are wishing and 
worrying about’ Hop-o’-Thumb when they dis- 
cover him. 

“Dear,” says my Medicine Man comfortingly, 
“nothing is ever gained by worrying. And you 
spoke for little Neighbors, didn’t you?” 

“Yes—yes, of course, but you don’t suppose 
he says ‘Gee,’ do you, or—or tells little coal- 
black lies?” And then the Medicine Man 
laughs, which is really the wisest thing to do. 


RY laughing under my circumstances; if you 
can’t manage it yourself, let your Medicine 
Man doit. It will work wonders with the bare 
misery of the new house and the uncertainness 
of the new neighbors. Don’t for a single off- 
guard minute find yourself crying! Even if Hop- 
o’-Thumb comes in wailing because the Welltodo 
little boy opposite doesn’t speak to him. Give 
him two cookies or pecan blossoms or apples and 
send him out on the doorstep again. If the 
sweet bait does not catch the little Opposite 
Boy it will at least comfort Hop-o’-Thumb by 
way of his little stomach. All kinds of comfort 
are to be considered in the first difficult days of 
starting a new home. It is a pretty hard time 
to be you or your neighbors. They are as un- 
certain what to do—how to treat you—as you 
are as to how you want to be treated. If one, 
bolder than the others, and with a softer heart, 
comes to the door to offer you help in some way 
—well, are you going to call him intrusive and 
wish he had stayed at home? Or are you going 
to resent it if he does not come near you at all? 
There you have it—difficulties either way. 

In my own case, the Medicine Man's coun- 
sel was invaluable—I can always rely on the 
Medicine Man. 

“If they come, dear, appreciate the kindness 
of their coming. If they stay away, appreciate 
the kindness of that. Remember—either way, 
it. will be kindness!’ On that basis you will 
begin by ‘liking your Neighbors, and so much 
in this old world depends on beginnings! 

“But, oh,” 1 lament gently over my half- 
unpacked barrels, “‘the old Neighbors were so 
dear! These never can take their places—not 
if they’re angels with wings on!” 

The Medicine Man is fishing in a sea of excel- 
sior for a soup-tureen cover. I can not catch 
the twinkle of his eye, but I hear it in the voice 
that issues from barrel depths. “Once a woman 
said to me: ‘Let us go hence. We can never 
dwell in this strange place,’ and the name of the 
place was nid 

“Old Home,” I laugh, and the moment’s woe 
is past. For it was beautiful at Old Home, and 
why may it not, by the same token, be beautiful 
here? I unpack the salad bow! and feel better. 

There are many ways of treating your new 
Neighbors. I speak experiencedly only of our 
way of treating ours, It “works” smoothly 
and pleasantly, and for my share in its success 
I am indebted, as for all successes, to the Medi- 
cine Man. His “treatment” is worth trying in 
Neighbors as in medicine. “Let us, being 
strangers, make no advances, but treat all who 


advance to us with the utmost friendliness,” 


reads his maxim. And instantly I adopt it. 
4 es much dignity—a thick veneer of it, hiding 
the genuine fiber and heart of you—repels 
the advances of the friendliest, and gives you 
the undesirable reputation of being, in college- 
girl vernacular, a snob. No one, you yourself 
least.of all, likes snobbishness, which in the 
clear defining of the Book of All is but another 
I-am-better-than-thou-ishness. And how does 
one know he is better than another unless he 
is the other! 

To have friends one must be friendly,—to be 
liked one must like. Good laws beneficently 
work both ways, and Neighbor-laws come under 
that head. The Oldhearts, the Younghearts 
the Welltodos, since they are to live beside ma 
and my Medicine Man, take on unexpected im-. 
portance in our lives. _ They have become since 
yesterday potential friends, even intimates but 
to that end they must be gently treated as be- 
comes gentlefolk. We are not nearly as im- 
portant to them as they are just now to us for 
we are alone in a strange land, and they have 
already their fill of acquaintances. They do 
not need us—we need them. If we barricade 
our doors to them, woe to us, not them! Little 
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John Welltodo, whose abbreviated little 
trousers I discover on the clothes-line 
across the street, can afford to strut up and 
down the sidewalk with lordly indifference 
to our Hop-o’-Thumb, but let us 
advise Hop.o’-Thumb tosave one “PES SRE™ 
of the cookies, or one of the pecan 
blossoms, to ‘‘treat’’ little John should he 
show a disposition to stop strutting. 
It happens even as we are emptying the 
last barrel of china. Hop-o’-Thumb bursts in 
upon us, radiant-eyed. 
““Where’s my football? We’re goin’ to kick 
—he’s ate both cookies. He’s six an’ I’m six— 
he says we're twins.” 
I glance over the little tousle-head at the 
Medicine Man, and the Medicine Man’s glance 
meets mine half way, just atop of the little 
head. The two glances seem to join in stroking 
lovingly the fuzz of yellow hair. 
“Let ’em alone—they don’t need any help.’ 
“No-o,” I concede, ‘“but— Hop-o’-Thumb, 
what was it he said?” for I apprehend terrible 
little gee’s. And well I may. 
“He said, ‘Gee, what dandy cookies—you got 
any more?’”’ 
“Worse things than ‘G’s’, dear,” telegraphs 
my comforting Medicine Man, and adds, 
“There are—‘D’s,’ my dear,” whereat I settle 
back to my chaos of cups and plates and say no 
more about innocent G’s. The next bulletin 
from little John Welltodo is more encouraging. 
“He said his mother only let him play with 
good little boys, an’ he wanted to know if I 
was one, an’I told him you bet, an’ so then we 
played.” 
“You see it’s all right!” said the Medicine Man. 
And I: “One worry the less!’’ 
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‘i first night I get acquainted with my 
Neighbors’ lights, but it is too early to read 
their code, so I can not take comfort yet in 
knowing the Youngheart baby is being kissed, 
or the Oldhearts are taking their cozy tea. All 
my Neighbors’ rooms are alike to me to-night 
and my imaginings are necessarily restricted. 
But I know there is a Youngheart baby—I’m 
taking comfort in that. 

“Do you suppose it is a boy or a girl?” I won- 
der aloud to the Medicine Man—it rests me to 
wonder when I am very tired. “If it is a boy- 
baby I shall love it!” 

“And if it is a girl-one?” 

“T shall love it! But I wish I knew which.” 
As if it mattered, since babies are babies, and 
who would toss up a copper? 

It is, we presently find, a very respectable, 
respected little neighborhood, and much will be 
expected of us. Blue blood flows on either 
side, before, behind us. We read Ancestors in 
the faces we begin to recognize. Ancestors will 
be expected of us. 

“Well?” I say upwardly, rememberi 
Medicine Man’s eligibility. oe oa 

“Well?” says he, remembering mine. We 
can not post our Ancestors beside the street 
number on our door, but when the time comes 
they will be ready to recommend us, bless them! 
There need be no trouble there. Have we 
money? Frankly, no. But instinctively we 
feel that neither will there be trouble there. 

Brains? M-m-m— I look at the Medicine 
Man, and the Medicine Man looks at me. He 
speaks first, as if to an audience of Neighbors: 

‘She has, Lord bless you, yes!” and I like the 
tone of his voice. 

“He has, Lord bless him!” declaim I y 
So, lo, endeth another doubt. We sve 
down to where they can not decently refuse 
us admission to their select circle of Neighbor- 
wi "aL, ‘ll have to take us in! 

“Mrs. heart j ice,” i 
Sitete tan is nice,” I report to him; 

“He’s all right—wanted to 
lend me his mower last 
night,” the Medicine Man re- 
ports. So we are surely 
coming on. And to-day when 
Mrs. Oldheart came to my 
kitchen door with a covered 

dish, we came on faster yet. 
For I took the dish and said 
“Thank you”—I, who prate 
against “receiving favors’! 
(Continued on page 54) “ 
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THE PLAY SPIRIT IN AMERICA 


How We Are Learning to Grow Strong and Healthy Through Recreation Out-of-Doors 
By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


ss LEAVE to children inclusively, 
but only for the term of their 
childhood, all and for, the flowers 
of the fields, and the blossoms 
of the woods, with the right to 
play among them freely according 
to the customs of children, warning 
them at the same time against thistles 
and thorns. And I devise to enildren 
the banks of the brooks, and the gold-. 
en sands beneath the waters thereof, 
and the odors of the willows that dip 
therein, and the white clouds that float 
high over the giant trees. And I leave 
the children the long, long days to be 
merry in a thousand ways, and the 
night and the moon and the train of the 
Milky Way to wonder at, but suoject 
nevertheless to the rights hereinafter 
given to lovers. 

“T devise to boys jointly all the use- 
ful idle fields and commons where ball 
may be played, all pleasant waters where 
one may swim, all snowclad hills where 
one may coast, and all streams and ponds 
where one may fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one may skate, to have 
and to hold the same for the period of their boyhood. And all meadows with the 
clover blossoms and butterflies thereof, the woods and their appurtenances, the 
squirrels and birds, and echoes and strange noises, and all distant places which may be 
visited, together with the adventures there found. And I give to said boys each his 
own place at the fireside at night, with all pictures that may be seen in the burning 
wood, to enjoy without let or hindrance and without any encumbrance or care.” 

Such was the “will” found in the empty cell of an unfortunate who died in a Western 
insane asylum. What inspired him to such a beautiful sentiment no one knows. 
Perhaps it was a passing vision of his happier days in childhood. But no matter what 

. its origin, these words have 
conceived a topic which is 
now interesting lovers of 
their fellows throughout the 
United States. 

One illustration of this 
interest is shown by the 
thought which the nation is 
taking of the toilers, both 
young and old—what can be 
done for their healthful en- 
joyment?—and so, following 
the era of the scenic park, 
has come that of the play- 
ground where any one can go 
absolutely free. The play- 
ground may be in one of the 
city parks or independent of 
it, but the modern idea is 
radically different from the 
schemes for outdoor amuse- 
A HAPPY LOT OF BOYS IN ONE OF CHICAGO'S FREE ment generally associated 

SWIMMING-BATHS with such gathering - places. 

We think of the parks in our 

cities as oases here and there amid the dingy factories, the bustling trade districts and 
the quietér residence sections. Usually those in the business and industrial districts 
are few and small, but often they are beautifully laid out with walks, drives, flower 
beds and greensward, while trees singly and in groups add to the decoration—and there 
are, perhaps, fountains and statuary. What can you doin them? You can stroll 
about, view the work of nature and of the landscape gardener. There may be a bench 
on which to rest, but if you would get nearer nature by touching a flower, stepping 
on the grass or by wading in the ornamental pool, the law says.no. Consequently 
these are recreation spots in that one can see the picturesque as he sits or walks within 
them. There is nothing to stretch the muscle, nothing that makes the blood flow 


A MODEL CROQUET COURT IN ONE OF CHICAGO'S PARKS” 


HOLDING SCHOOL IN A CITY SAND-PILE: LOTS OF AIR, ELBOW ROOM AND INSPIRATION 


uw 


more rapidly. They are not play places. 
They are rest places. 

The same is true to a great extent of 
the more spacious parks in the suburbs. 
Here acres of turf tempting the boy and 
girl to romp upon them are guarded by 
the signs “‘Keep off the Grass.” A ban 
is placed on the plucking of a blossom. 
There may be a ball-ground, a tennis- 
court, and possibly a football oval, but 
the park is principally to look at. One 
ean not get in touch with it because held 
aloof and confined within certain limits. 
The mass of those who may visit it 
during the holiday or in the leisure hour 
between work spells, get the good out 
of it that is conveyed by eye and ear. 
The benefit of the outdoor pastime is 
obtained merely by the few who are 
first at the diamond or on the courts. 

The park is a public necessity in city 
or town, but it has not been of the value 
it might be to the people, because it has 
been deficient in a very important 
feature for the public good—the facili- 
ties for recreation forall. Itis to this that the thought of the nation is being given as 
is evinced by the development of the playground—or play park as some term it—in 
nearly every section of the country. A decade ago what has become a great social 
movement was almost unknown. At the present time individuals, societies and com- 
munities are expending several million dollars annually for the creation and equipment 
of these resorts. The records of the Playground Association of America show that no 
less than one hundred and eighty-five American communities, ranging from New York 
and Chicago to towns of a few thousand, have such places for old and young in addi- 
tion to the parks proper. It is an actual fact that within one year the number of towns 
and cities reporting new playgrounds has increased by no less than one hundred 
and nineteen, for two years 
ago they numbered but 
sixty-six. 

From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific the playground has 
made its appearance. Some 
of them have been contribut- 
ed by the open hands of gen- 
erous citizens, some provided 
in connection with the public 
schools, some by local so- 
cieties, but all for the general 
public. The feeling of the 
municipal authorities, how- 
ever, is shown by the fact 
that a very large number are 
maintained entirely at the 
expense of the taxpayers and 
are under control of the city 
government. 

You can find instances of 
what the public playground YOUNG FARMERS WHO HAVE WON SUCCESS IN THE 
has done and what it means PUBLIC SCHOOL GARDENS 
to the “masses” all the way 
from Los Angeles in California to New England. In some of the larger centers of 
population this social service has proved itself to be a great necessity in civic life, and 
the administration of it is truly on a scale of magnitude. One of the most noteworthy 
illustrations is the city of Chicago, where the resorts in which old as well as young can 
thus enjoy themselves are not only adequate, but are models in theirmanagement. The 
South Park group in Chicago is at the service of over 700,000 people who live in the 
section where it is located. Here the recreation centers are situated in the great chain 
of twenty-three parks covering nearly two thousand and five hundred acres or four 
square miles. In each of ten parks there are two indoor gymnasiums. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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N REVIEWING the development and 
supervision of the lunch, grill and tea 
rooms which I conduct, and where 
from three to five thousand people 

are served between the hours of 

eleven and four o’clock each week- 
day in the year, I will first speak 
of the early beginning of the undertaking. 

It was in the spring of 1890 that the 
owners of what is now one of the largest 

merchandising establishments decided to open 
a tea-room in connection with their business. 
At that time there was nothing of the kind in 
this country, and it was the idea of a younger 
member of the firm, whohad the matter in hand, 
that the cooking, service and in fact everything 
in connection with it should be as far removed as 
possible from the conventional restaurant. 

It so chanced that this man knew, in rather 
an intimate way, my methods in my home, and 
he decided that I was the person he wanted to 
carry out this idea. A short time before he 
proposed that I should undertake to open and 
conduct the so-called tea-room, my husband’s 
mother, who for years had been my care and 
very dear companion, passed away. Our only 
child, a grown son, was away from home, and to 
escape my loneliness, and the sorrow which 
would not down, more than for any other reason, 
I aecepted the offer. I do not know that I 
should have had the courage to do so, as I had 
no business education and no experience out of 
my home, had I not been assured that all I need 
do was to serve a daily luncheon in much the 
same way as I would for guests in our home. 

As to the price these paying guests of mine 
were to be charged, it was decided that I should 
serve the best that could be obtained for the 
money in the markets of Chicago, even though 
the margin of profit was small. 


my 


$ I have said, the undertaking, of its particu- 
lar kind, wasa pioneer experiment. Itwas 
therefore deemed advisable, for every reason, 
to begin in a very modest way. No provision 
was made for cooking on the premises, save 
such as enabled me to have coffee and tea made, 
oysters stewed, and such foods as were already 
cooked, heated. It was therefore necessary for 
me to find persons who would deliver cooked 
dishes each day. 

Even good cooks have their specialties. In 
looking about I succeeded in finding several 
women who made certain dishes exceptionally 
well, and who were willing to prepare and de- 
liver them at a certain hour each morning. 

One woman made the corned beef hash; an- 
other the cottage cheese; still another the salads 
and ices, and soon. In this way I secured the 
best home cooking, as well as uniformity in the 
quality of different dishes. This last was not 
an unimportant matter, as it insured regular 
patronage, for when a person finds where a dish 
is prepared to suit him, when his appetite calls 
for that dish he will be sure to go where it is 
made to his taste. 

As the smallest possible space was devoted 
to the cooking, so economy was a first considera- 
tion as to the room devoted to the tables for 
our guests. The furs were soon to be retired 
for the season, and in the space left vacant by 
the removal of a part of the stock, on the fifteenth 
day of April, 1890, I had eight small tables set, 
quite as I would have had at home. I remem- 
ber that a little girl, who with her mother was 
among my first guests, was so filled with terror 
when she found herself near the fierce-looking 
stuffed animals that she was unable to eat until 
she was so placed that she could not see them. 

Before preparing the menu for this first 
luncheon I studied many, and in making up 
mine, while keeping to the home idea, I included 
a sufficient variety to af- 
ford considerable liberty of 
choice. In doing this and 
other things, I left nothing 
to the mercy of the moment. 
I had my helpers carefully 
trained as to their duties, 
and everything thoroughly 
arranged in advance. By- 
the-way, the first girl I hired 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—Mss. Haring established and manages one of the largest restaurants 


methods and working philosophy are so unusual that they should inspire every woman who is ambitious to 


FEEDING FIVE THOUSAND A DAY (( 
How One Woman Has Won Success by Making . 


the Public Her Guests 
By Mrs. L. W. HARING 


is with me still, and now has charge of her own 
division. Many of my helpers have been with 
me twelve and fifteen years, and my able as- 
sistant, who began working with me when the 
growth of our business made such help necessary, 
remains and takes charge when I am obliged to 
beaway. It is the excellent work of these helpers 
which has made it possible for me to do what I 
have done, and it is always a pleasure to ac- 
knowledge their efficient assistance. Beginning 
with ten employees, we have at the present time 
five hundred men and women on our payroll. 


OME of the girls who serve come at eight 
o’clock, and for a number of years it was 
our custom to sit together about a long table, 
hemming the table-linen and taking any needed 
stitches in it. Many of the girls did not know 
how to hold a needle when they came to me, and 
none could do neat sewing; but when I had 
taught those who were first with me, they 
helped teach others as they were added to our 
number, and in this way a high standard was 
established among us. 
During these morning hours we chatted as 


“we sewed, of our work and its requirements. I 


gladly accepted and fully acknowledged many 
good suggestions made by those who, in serving, 
came in contact with our guests, and in doing 
so had opportunity to note how we could im- 
prove our methods and give better satisfaction. 

The camaraderie between my helpers and my- 
self, in this way early established, has con- 
tinued, and I consider it the most important 
factor in developing our undertaking from the 
small beginning of eight tables. We now have 
six hundred and fifty tables and many of these 
are laid several times each day, and our various 
rooms occupy a floor of a building which, with 
the exception of a few feet, covers an entire 
square. It goes without saying that this valu- 
able space, in the center of the business section 
of the second city of America, would not be de- 
voted to an enterprise which was not profitable. 
Still, we have held to prices which insure no 
more than a modest return. It is the volume of 
our business which makes it pay. 

As an example of our prices, a person who 
wants no more than a modest luncheon, as an 
individual ramekin of macaroni with cheese and 
a cup of coffee with cream and sugar, can have 
it daintily served for thirty cents. Of course, 
when an elaborate luncheon of several courses 
is ordered, the price is accordingly higher. 


OMETHING more of how the sympathetic 
relations between my helpers and myself 
have been established and maintained may be of 
interest. It is my office to think out what is to 
be done, and how it is best to do it, and I make 
a business of it. Before the day’s work begins, 
I know just what I want done, and have thor- 
6ughly considered ways and means. I think 
it was Carlyle who said that a double-pointed 
wedge never opened anything. I am careful 
to give each of my directions a single definite 
point, and see to it that it is well understood. 
I do not send word from one to another, even 
about the smallest matter. 

If I find it necessary to criticize the work of 
any of my associates, | do it when we are alone. 
An injury to the feelings is as much a hurt as 
one to the flesh, and, as a matter of fact, often 
incapacitates a person just as much——in some 
instances even more—and for this and every 
reason it has always seemed to me that the 
feclings of those about us should be regarded. 

Another thing which has, I am sure, had 
much to do with keeping the relations between 
my helpers and myself wholly cordial is taking 
into account the limitations of each worker. 
There is a far call between having time and 
strength to do a certain amount of work. Over- 
fatigue soon saps enthusiasm and makes work 
drudgery. A girl of nervous temperament, who 
is deft and quick, can serve, with seeming ease, 
more than the usual number of people, but if 
she does it regularly she will become fagged and 
be less efficient. In apportioning work I keep 
this in mind. 

Again, I fee] a deep interest in my helpers, and 
have always encouraged them to discuss their 
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personal affairs with me—that I might 
possibly be of some help to them—and they 
have honored me with their confidence. 
When the matter has been an affair of the 
heart, if the man in the case was ae 
respectable, I have invariably ad- “S52 
vised marriage, as I consider home 
life the fulfilment of the highest and best 
opportunity for a woman, When it has 
been the inability of the family to pay the 
interest on a mortgage, or some kindred trouble, 
something more than advice was necessary. 
The frequent recurring of crucial problems as 
to finances which were often confided to me, led 
me to give some anxious thought as to a plan 
which would enable my associates to meet de- 
mands of this kind. It seemed to me that it 
could be done, in part at least, by persistent 
economy, as all receive good wages. To accom- 
plish this I called all my helpers together, the 
men as well as the girls, and proposed that we 
organize, with this in view. The idea was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and ‘“‘The Daughters 
and Sons of Independence” became an associa- 
tion not unlike the old guilds or “peace clubs” 
of the early centuries, though we did not follow 
the plan set forth by them that “If any misdo, 
let all bear it,” but declared instead, “We will 
be of assistance to each other in every way 
possible.” Our motto is: “Honor, meaning 
reverence, truth, self-respect, honesty!’ The 
one simple requirement is that each member 
shall pay into the treasury twenty-five cents 
or more per week. The aggregate amount of 
these deposits is placed in the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, and the accumulated interest is 
credited proportionately. Each member of 
the association has a small book in which the 
amount of the holder's deposit is set down when 
it is made. In this book are printed the rules: 
and regulations by which we are governed. 


HE printing of these books, the badge pins 
and other incidentals I make my affair. We 
now have in bank, to the credit of the club, be- 
tween seven and ten thousand dollars, and that 
is the usual average. While this has not proven 
a complete panacea for all the financial difficul- 
ties that arise among us, it has done much to that 
end, and, best of all, it has demonstrated to 
each member what he or she can accomplish by 
persistent economy, however small the amount 
saved. More than this, it has shown how good 
and comfortable a thing it is to have a reserve, 
though a modest one, to draw on in time of need. 
Speaking of monetary matters brings m= to 
the subject of tips, which have never been en- 
couraged, and it is not the custom of our pa- 
trons to give them. All checks are paid at the 
desk in the room where the person is served, 
and all orders are checked from the serving- 
rooms and pantries. Therefore the sharing of, 
as the Germans call it, “Das Trinkgeld.” with 
those preparing orders for serving would be of 
no avail as to quick service, nor, indeed, in any 
other way. 

Personally it does not seem to me that the 
custom is a good one, considered from any point 
of view, as, being usually counted as a part of 
the wages, the worker is never certain what his 
income will be. One week it is beyond his 
expectations and his opulence tempts him to 
be extravagant; the next his receipts are not 
sufficient for his needs. It is plain that this 
does not tend to the stability which makes for 
thrift. i 

Again, one who must of necessity give his 
mind to the tip he hopes to get from the person 
he serves takes little pleasure in the excellence 
of his work. It follows that the employer's in- 
terests suffer, as do the employed, who, as 
a& matter of fact, solicit for bestowal—though 
indirectly—and in this way 
lower the dignity of labor. 
This last is sufficient rea- 
son, if there were no other, 
for my disapproval of the 
practise of tipping; of course 
tips are given, but those who 
do not bestow gratuities 
are served just as well, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE ROYAL HOUSE OF ARCADIA 


By ALBERT H. COGGIN 


Illustrations by Stewart S. Crise 


HEY were quite a young 
couple, were the King and 
Queen of Arcadia, and they 
looked even younger than 
they really were. To the 


able to penetrate an incognito, they 
appeared like a great many other 
young couples. To some, in sooth,— 
sad it is that many are so unlearned— 
who remembered their mental geog- 
aphy but indifferent well, and who 
knew not thé Kingdom of Arcadia, 
they appeared almost like unto a poor 
young couple, and their palace singu- 
larly like “rooms with light housekeep- 
ing privileges.” The King, main- 
taining a strict incognito, passed for a 
young lawyer striving to achieve a 
nameandapractise. As forthe Queen, 
she was such a dainty slip of a girl, 
with beautiful brown eyes and such a 
girlishly graceful little figure, that 
even those cognizant of their royal 
estate found it difficult to believe her 
more than a Princess. 

It was one of their prerogatives to 
get quite a little amusement from 
their youthful appearance. For in- 
stance, when the Queen would go 
forth a-shopping, as ofttimes she did, to 
some one of the great department 
stores that lay within the realm, how 
often would the unsuspecting saleslady address her Majesty as “Miss”! And how often 
would the little Queen, filled with the pride that exalteth, contrive to take aback the 
unsuspecting one!—an artfully inadvertent display of her wedding-ring sufficing. Or, 
perhaps, her Majesty would draw herself to her full height—full near to five feet, mind 
you—and order her purchase “‘sent’’; necessitating thereby the imparting of her name 
and address—not forgetting the “Mrs.”’ How she dimpled with merriment when she 
related to her Consort the little episode, and recalled the surprise that flashed across 
the counter. Indeed was the little Queen proud of the Arcadian Alliance, because she 
knew, what perhaps was not yet universally known, that her King was the greatest 
King and mightiest Conqueror that was. 

Now it so befell that the King and Queen had long planned a great and momentous 
project. None other than a royal sojourn of at least a week by the seaside. For the 
consummation whereof, great maneuverings transpired. Because, truth to tell, the 
Royal Exchequer had a curious way of being nearly alwaysdepleted. Of course, every 
now and then the King might be in funds for a brief period, as little fees had a provi- 
dential way of coming in when least expected. Had it not been for the peculiarly ob- 
stinate way that they also had of not coming in when they were expected, the finances 
of the Kingdom might have been in better shape. 

At all events it was deemed prudent to pass a special Internal Revenue Bill to aid in 
the desired undertaking. A savings-bank, reminiscent of childhood days, was provided, 
and ways and means considered. Fortunately the King and Queen were unhampered 
by either Ministers or Parliament—for be it known, the Kingdomof Arcadia is the only 
really and truly absolute Monarchy existing. A heavy tax was placed, for one thing, 
upon the consumption of tobacco. This was of the Queen’s enactment. The poor 
King, noting with alarm where this burden would fall most grievously, sought to dis- 
suade her Majesty from over-hasty or ill-advised legislation. His Majesty, besides being 
a King, was a man and a public-spirited citizen, and sometimes made public speeches, 
and therefore knew everything; while the little Queen, it must be remembered, was 
after all but a woman. So the King explained patiently that taxes must be so laid as 
not to bear on the necessities of the poor, but rather on the luxuries of the rich. The 
King suggested, therefore, the exaction of a heavy fine or penalty for every time he 
threw the china at the Queen, or administered a beating. These being in the nature 
of luxuries, he explained, would cause less outery throughout the Kingdom. But the 
Queen could hardly be expected to appreciate true statesmanship. She climbed onto 
the King’s lap—where Councils of State were generally held—and demurred prettily. 

“That would be such a grand scheme, dear,” she said, “if you only would beat me 
every time I deserved it, but you're so stupid about managing a wife—and I don’t be- 
lieve we could get to the shore at all that way. Do you, dear?” And the way in 
which his little Queen looked up into his face rather tended to convince the King that 
the idea was not feasible. So he had to resign himself to the tobacco tax, but passed a 
retaliatory Act relating to candy, sweet chocolate, soda water and similar indulgences. 


HEN the Queen bethought herself of yet another means of grinding down her King 
and subject, and levied a penny impost on all Queenly kisses, caresses and the like. 
From this the State profited considerably, although I have no doubt it was at times 
grossly defrauded. No Queen can reasonably be expected to both make and execute 
the law, as well as furnish the taxable product, and at the same time keep a strictly 
accurate account of the entire output. And besides the King was at times extremely 
provoking. One morning as he was about to fare forth, the Queen all a-tiptoe and with 
the sweetest lips just ready for the good-by kiss, he suddenly remembered the Queen’s 
enactment and hastily drew away. 

“Too bad! too bad!” he ejaculated, “but I really can’t afford it—got to eut out all 
extravagance. Good-by.” And the crestfallen little Queen had hardly time to realize it 
before he was outofthedoor. Fortunately, however, her Majesty knew the King’s men- 
tal processes pretty well, and was not nearly so surprised, therefore, a moment later as 
she pretended to be, when she turned and saw that he had very stealthily entered the 
front room and was now peering at her through the other door. 

“Qh my! Haven’t you gone yet! I thought you would be half way down-town by 
this time. Have you forgotten something?” 

Her Majesty’s tone rather indicated that it was more or less annoying and tedious to 
have a man loitering around. 

“Well [—thought—perhaps—— 

“Qh no, not at all!” interrupted the Queen cordially as she turned to her household, 
or rather her Royal, duties, apparently forgetting the Kingly existence. Then, perforce, 
was the King compelled to gather unto and about himself his dignity like a cloak— 
albeit a trifle seanty one—and stalk majestically away. But no sooner was his em- 
phatic tread heard upon the stairway than, strange to say, the industrious little Queen 
laid down her crum-tray and flew to the front window, with a little fluttering of her 


” 


mere casual observer, or to those un-" 


heart lest the King really be in earnest. And when she heard the front door open and 
then close with a bang, with no King forthcoming, and knew that he had done it as a 
Kingly “bluff” merely, her heart gladdened. And then? 

Strange how things work out in Arcadian Court circles! For the pretty little Queen 
hastened her dainty way down the hallway just as the King started frankly up-stairs 
again, and they met at the top of the stairway, both laughing at their little by-play and 
happy in their mutual surrender, where the King caught her in his arms and the good-by 
kiss was given—and with no thought of taxes or the statute “in that case made and pro- 
vided.” How often is the law violated under the very noses of those whose duty it is 
to enforce it! 

This kiss, it may be remarked, is what is known in barbaric lands as “the duty kiss” — 
but not so in Arcadia. In that country, while, as has been seen, temporary exigencies 
of State may call for a duty on kisses, there can be no such things as a duty to kiss. A 
curious law of the land, not statutory, but fundamental, makes it clearly illegal and 
unconstitutional for any one, King, Queen or subject, to ever regard any kiss in any 
other light than as the first kiss. A very simple constitutional provision indeed, but 
one which might perhaps be considered with profit by statesmen from other lands. 


UT in spite of occasional official laxity the Kingdom’s Home Fund grew famously. 

The Queen was a rarely gifted little Queen: such being her “knack” that she could 

make one dollar do the work of two—and even clip off a nickel or a dime for the Fund, 
with the King none the wiser, nor hungrier, therefor. 

At last the fateful day arrived. There was much ado in royal circles. Upon her 
Majesty devolved the duty of packing, not only her own things, but the King’s as well. 
The King, it seems, could not be trusted in such matters. Now the Queen was a great 
believer in the maxim ‘The King can do no wrong’’—when applied to the big and fun- 
damental things of life. She firmly believed that it was his destiny not only to rule 
the Kingdom of Arcadia, but to extend its dominion to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
But when it came to the little things, she laughed her King to scorn. What did he 
know as to the sort of a necktie and collar that best beeame him? Nothing! Could 
he be trusted to know just when a change of the Royal linen best comported with his 
exalted station? Scarcely! And how tyrannical her sway! 

The King’s attempted bravado—wherein he had suggested that he attend to the 
packing of his own things because of the greater ease and expedition with which he 
could accomplish it—probably meaning to turn the drawer upside down and literally 
dump his things into the truank—was deemed unworthy of a verbal refusal by the Queen. 
A withering look was all-sufficient. So the King fled to that portion of his Kingdom 
where he earned his daily bread—and cheese and kisses. 

The King made but a short day of it, however, and returned early in the afternoon. 
He had sent the expressman up for the trunk, and now the Queen ought to be almost 
ready to journey forth with him. But alas! No sooner had he reached the palace 
than he saw that something was wrong: the Queen was en negligée and had obviously 
been worrying, and the King would not have sworn that she had not been weeping a 
wee bit. The King himself was in unusually high feather that afternoon. 

He knew there could be nothing fatal. However, he must probe a little. 

The Queen had thrown herself into his arms. 

“Come fess up, baby mine, what have you been doing? And why aren’t you 
dressed—didn’t you know your good, kind, considerate husband expected to find you 
all decked out to kill?" The little Queen made no response. f 


(Continued on page 56) 
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How Your 


E ARE all familiar with the 
reputation of John Henry, the 
artistic genius of our neighbor- 
hood, who has never taken a 

lesson in drawing. His fond 
a mother and doting friends have 
treasured his copies of Gibson 
heads and sung his praises until we, too, are 
proud of the distinction of living in prox- 
imity to such exceptional talent. It is clear- 
ly evident that John Henry’s divine gift is 
calling him from the plow-share to the easel; 
from the fields to the great metropolis. And 
for a year past the family has eeconomized to ae- 
cumulate the surplus dollars necessary to give 
the “genius” a few years’ training in an art 
school, preparatory to his launching forth upon 
nu world-conquering career as an artist. At last 
the home ties are broken, with many tears in his 
mother’s eyes and silent prayers in her heart, 
and John Henry departs for the alluring pile of 
stone and bricks of which he has heard so many 
wonderful tales. 

Four thousand other art students are flock- 
ing to New York at the same time. Between 
ten and fifteen thousand more are gathering in 
the sanctum sanctorums of their artistic hopes, 
scattered throughout the large cities, making a 
total of approximately twenty thousand art stu- 
dents annually wooing their Muse in this coun- 
try. Out of this vast army, the palm of suc- 
cess is won by a scant half dozen fortunate ones, 
while the remaining nineteen thousand nine- 
hundred and ninety-four are never heard from in 
the realm of art—forming a background, merely, 
like the mass of pictures in an exhibition for the 
few prized canvases. What becomes of them? 

HY doso many art students fail? It is not 
always explained by tlie sweeping general- 
ization—lack of talent; for many of our greatest 
artists-were discouraged by their masters be- 
cause they showed little evidence of their latent 
genius in the class-room, where they were often 
the butt of jokes in the mouths of their cleverer 
fellow-students. It is not due to the lack of 
appreciation or opportunity, for the field is 
broadening every day from art for art’s sake 
down to the most commercial a&Spects of the 
profession. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, it would be 
impossible for a master, trained by years of ex- 
perience in teaching, to go through an art school 
and designate, with any degree of certainty, 
those students who will eventually win fame. 
Géréme, the famous instructor of so many 
noted artists, was fond of saying that he had 
never discouraged a student but that the fellow 
turned out a genius. And Constable, the father 
of modern landscape painting, was advised by 
his master at the Royal Academy to forsake art 
and turn clerk. On the other hand, dozens of 
clever students win scholarships and prizes 
every year, and, flushed with these triumphs, 
deem the future assured; but, in the majority of 
cases, these are the only honors they win in the 
world of art. 

Stories are read, with all too gullible eagerness, 
of the wonderful pecuniary success of this or 
that illustrator who, having suddenly caught the 
public favor, had been swept up on an ephemeral 
wave of popularity to pseudo-fame and for- 
tune. . These modern Arabian Nights’ tales are 
as flames for thousands of moths. And John 
Henry is a typical moth. 

As he ferries across to New York, silhouetted 
like a dream city of towering castles from which 
flaunt waving pennants of steam, he realizes 
something of the bigness of the world into which 
he has suddenly been precipitated. He looks 
at the, waves*breaking against the bow of the 
boat, and becomes conscious that he has been 


“swept into the larger currents of life; he must 


sink Or swim. But he is eager to test his confi- 
dent ability. “It is rather disheartening, how- 
ever, when he starts upon a pilgrimage for lodg- 
ings, as the landladies are very mercenary, pos- 
sessing none of the motherly sympathy to which 
he has always been accustomed and which he 
until now has valued so lightly. At last he is 
settled in a dingy hall bedroom where the nar- 
row confines of the four walls have a depressing 
tendency on his buoyant spirits. 

Then he enters the art school. The initial 
letter home at the end of the first week effer- 


WHAT BECOMES OF OUR 
ART STUDENTS? 
Boy Reaches His Artistic Level 


By HENRY WILSON CARLISLE 


vesces with the joy of his new existence, for he 
has won a word of half-praise from his instruc- 
tor. To be sure his drawing was rubbed out, 
when criticised, but he hastens to explain that 
the instructor redrew the figure exactly over the 
erased lines. Weeks slip by, and the monotony 
of three cheap meals in a lunech-room, for he 
must confine his appetite to modest limits, be- 
gins to be irksome. And for the first time he 
keenly feels the awful loneliness of a great city 
with its millions of inhabitants, and without a 
single face to smile a greeting. Acquaintances 
at the school are formed slowly in the beginning. 


hs paiecaees after the opening of the school term 

a most humiliating experience is forced upon 
John Henry. Fearful whoops of a score of In- 
dians on the war-path suddenly rend the air in 
the Antique Class as the savages from the Life 
Class burst into the room. John Henry is quick- 
ly singled out as the victim of the escapade. 
Strong, willing hands are laid upon his person, 
and in spite of all his vigorous protests of bone 
and muscle he is securely bound and hurried 
into the painting class. His face is transformed 
into a canvas for fantastical flourishes of imagi- 
nation seeking expression at the tip of a dozen 
brushes pregnant with gaudiest paint. Then 
the victim is placed upon the model-stand and 
aspeech calledfor. Butas John Henry attempts 
to voice his indignation, every word is drowned 
in an uproar of applause and cat-calls. A pro- 
cession forms, led by a wild band of musicians 
with improvised instruments, and John Henry is 
paraded from class to class-before being freed 
and permitted to remove the pigments from his 
face. 

He smarts under the humiliation of the ha- 
zing, but the following day his classmates rally 
to his cause. Assembling in battle array, they 
charge the Life Class to avenge the honor of the 
Antiques. A fierce encounter is waged for an 
hour, in which many heads develop weird vaga- 
ries in phrenology, eyes are painted greenish 
black, and noses bedaubed with crimson. The 
sanguinary fray ends when the Antiques are 
vanquished, while the triumphant but battered 
warriors of the Muse pay hearty tribute to the 
gallantry of their defeated foes in a rousing 
chorus of * What’s the matter with the Antiques? 
They're -all_ right! Who are the Antiques? 
First in,war, first in peace, frst in the hearts of 
the Life Class!” And the Antiques respond in 
like spirit; good-fellowship reigns as it has not 
done before.*_ Each student returns to his work; 
the noisy ringleader of the moment before is 
once more’ the thoughtful creator, striving in 
silence to invest his canvas or his drawing with 
the spirit of his ideals. 

Christmas Day arrives, but not one of those 
eloquent envelopes from home so potent to dis- 
pel the gloom of a despondent hour, for it has 
been delayed by the heavy mails of the season. 


OHN HENRY experiences the heart-sicken- 
- ing ordeal of spending that great day of 
joyous tidings in a very lonely fashion, far from 
the home and friends he had left a few months 
previous. For the first time he knows the 
poignant pains of hunger on an occasion when 
most people are dining heartily. But it is a 
wholesome experience, and all in the game. 
Then the first “‘treat’’ of the season is given by 
his class. This is an institution of long stand- 
ing, constituting the formal reception to the 
new students and their initiation into the fra- 
ternity of Bohemians. A dinner is ordered at 
the Black Cat or at the Sign of the Roast Pie. 
What heterogeneous elements compose this 
unique Bohemian little world of the art student! 
From the far Orient comes the almond-eyed son 
of the Flowery Kingdom, with all his unfathom- 
able subtlety. From downtrodden Russia hails 
the fiery freethinker. From the West appears 
the youth who has slept on the breast of the vast 
prairies with only the silent stars and the howl 
of the coyote for companionship; from the 
North, the Canadian who has battled with the 
wolf in the great primeval forests: from the 
South, the cavalier, speaking in soft accents 
and musical cadences; from New England, the 
sturdy lad who has braved the dangers of the 
deep in a tiny fishing-smack; and from the Fast, 
*the offspring of an older civilization. Inter- 
mingled here are youths from poorest homes and 


8 


wealthiest mansions; John Henry shakes 
hands with a scion of nobility from across 
the seas, and discovers that one’s worth 
in this company is only that which he proves 


it by his ability. It is democracy ee 
in reality! Coase 
.The social life of the student . 


days is in full swing now. Quaint cos- - 
tume dances on St. Valentine’s Eve and 
other occasions follow, lending  pictur- 
esque diversion to the conscientious, patient 
efforts in the class-room. John Henry be- 
comes acquainted with the interesting bachelor 
girls. Studio teas and parties are given fre- 
quently amid artistic surroundings. The art 
student girls, for the most part, are daughters 
from wealthy families who have traveled much, 
and are examples of that rare combination of 
good-fellowship and true, feminine dignity. 
They command the respect of John Henry, and 
exert a refining influence upon his character. 

At last his student days come to an end, and 
with conceit that he is now ready to launch upon 
his life’s work, John Henry tucks his portfolio 
under his arm and proceeds to storm the art 
editors. His experience is typical of the thou- 
sands of young hopefuls who every year seck 
fame and fortune in the editorial offices of the 
magazines—only to have their air castles ruth- 
lessly demolished, tumbling down at their weary 
feet and crushing their wearier hearts. To his 
surprise and humiliation he sees the fellow, 
whom he far outdistanced in the honors of the 
class- room, gradually forge to the front, while 
he can not secure even the slightest foothold. It 
is a puzzling enigma until he realizes that his less 
clever competitor has something to picture 
which interests the public. John Henry awakens 
to the truth of the situation. Here, in a nut- 
shell, is the seeret of success and the explana- 
tion of the myriad failures. The majority of 
art students do not at first comprehend the im- 
portance of this most essential factor. Not- 
withstanding all their cleverness, they ulti- 
mately discover that the world cares nothing 
for their technical facility with brush and pen- 
cil; it demands that they say something with 
this ability—something of vital interest. At 
last they realize the sad truth, that they have 
nothing tosay. They are failures! 


VERY successful artist or illustrator is a spe- 
cialist. He knows one subject, one phase of 
life, or one line of work, and knows it thoroughly 
Of course there are versatile artists who can do 
many things well, but they are exceptions pro- 
ving the rule, and even they are best known in 
some one particular field. Howard Pyle, the 
great American illustrator, made his reputation 
by depicting the Colonial days. In order to do 
so, however, he had to project his mind back 
into those times until he actually lived in them. 
So absolutely was he enveloped in this atmos- 
phere that the story is told of how he often pass- 
ed old acquaintances upon the street and failed 
to recognize them. He mastered every detail of 
the history, costumes, furniture, architecture 
and literature of the era. In short, he felt the 
clothes of the Colonial forefathers upon his 
back and walked with his feet in their shoes. 

Frederic Remington lived the full round of 
the rough cow-puncher’s life for years to pro- 
duce his famous Western pictures, During that 
period he studied the horse so thoroughly that 
he has requested that this simple, unique in- 
scription be carved upon his tombstone: “He 
knew the horse.” : 

Charles Dana Gibson came into suc 
Vogue, not because of his masterly technique 
but by virtue of the subtle. penet rating manner 
of pricking the bubbles of our parvenu socicty 
with the point of his gifted pen. Henry Reuter- 
dahl, the marine illustrator. learned his subject 
matter by roughing it before the mast for many 
years. William M. Chase. the American master 
of still-life, can paint a few fish so beautifully in 
a few hours that connoisseurs are } 
two thousand dollars for the 
Chase has painted those fish for twenty-five 
years. And the brilliant Sargent awes the stu- 
dent by his wonderful dexterity with a single 
brush stroke in rendéring a piece of drapery, yet 
Sargent, genius that he is, painted that par 
ticular piece of drapery perhaps forty times 

(Continued on page 53) 
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SPOLLY -OF - THE,GIRCUS 


A Serial by MARGARET MAYO 


Illustration by F. R. Gruger 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


“Polly” is the star rider in the ‘Great American Clreus” Troupe. Left, in her babyhood, on the 
hands of the circus people by the sudden death of her mother, a performer in the ring, Polly has grown 
up under the big tent, cared for and trained by Jim, the canvasman, and Toby, the clown, who have in- 
formally adopted her. The story opens on her sixteenth birthday, during a circus performance in a 
small country.town. Polly is thrown from her horse and is hurt. The Reverend John Douglas gives 
permission for the unconscious Polly to be brought to the parsonage. Toby, the clown, comes to the 
cottage, but is coldly received by some of the women parishioners who happen to be there. When 
rion regains consciousness she finds herself in bed at the parsonage and discusses her plight with the 
minister. 


CHAPTER V—Continued 


6¢6 UVVER JIM’?” Douglas repeated, feeling that he must recall her to a 
knowledge of his presence. 5 
“That’s what I calls him,” Polly explained, “‘but the fellows calls 
him ‘Big Jim.’ You might not think Jim could be a good mother just 
to look at him, but he is; only, sometimes, you can’t tell him things you 
could a real mother,” she added, half sadly. 

“And your real mother went away when you were very young?” 

“No, she didn’t go away——” 

“No?” There was a puzzled note in the pastor's voice. 

“She went out,” Polly corrected. 

“Out!’? he echoed blankly. 

“Yes—finished—lights out.” 

“Oh, an accident!’ Douglas understood at last. 

“J don’t like to talk about it.’’ Polly raised herself on her elbow and looked at him 
solemnly, as though about to impart a bit of forbidden family history. It was this 
look in the round eyes that had made Jim so often declare that the kid knew everything. 

‘‘Why mother’d ’a’ been ashamed if she’d ’a’ knowed how she wound up. She was 
the best rider of her time,—everybody says so,—but she cashed in by fallin’ off a skate 
what didn’t have no more ginger ’n a kitten. If you can beat that!’ She gazed 
at him with her lips pressed tightly together, evidently expecting some startling 
expression of wonder. 

“And your father?” Douglas asked 
rather lamely, being at a loss for any 
adequate comment upon a tragedy 
which the child before him was too 
desolate even to understand. 

‘Oh, dad’s finish was all right. He got 
his’n in a lion’s cage where he worked. 
There was nothing slow about his end.” 
She looked up for his approval. 

“For de Lord’s sake!” Mandy groaned 
as the wonder of the child’s conversation 
grew upon her. 

“And now I’m down and out,” Polly 
concluded with a sigh. 

“But this is nothing serious,” said the 
pastor, trying to cheer her. y 

“Was you ever floored?” Polly asked 
with a touch of unbelief as she studied 
the fine, healthy physique at the side 
of her bed. 

““*Deed he was, chile,”” Mandy cried, 
feeling that her opportunity had now 
arrived; “an’ I had the wors’ time a- 
keepin’ himin bed. He act jes’ like you 
did.” 

“Did he?” Polly was delighted to find 
that the pastor had “nothin’ on her,” as 
she would have put it. 

“You ought to have heard him,” con- 
tinued Mandy, made eloquent by Polly’s 
show of interest. ‘‘* What will dose poor 
folks do?’ he kept a-sayin’. ‘Jes yo’ lie 
where yo’ is,’ I tole him. ‘Dem poor 
folks will be better off dan dey would be 
a-comin’ to yoah funeral.’ ” 

“Poor folks?” Polly questioned. “Do 
you give money to folks? We are 
always itchin’ to get it away from ’em.” 

Before Douglas could think of words 
with which to defend his disapproved 
methods, Mandy had continued eagerly: 

“An’ den on Sunday, when he can’t go 
to church and preach—” She got no 
further. A sharp exclamation brought 
both Mandy and Douglas to attention. 

“Preach!” Polly almost shouted. She 
looked at him with genuine alarm this 
time. 

“That will do, Mandy,’ Douglas com- 
manded, feeling an unwelcome drama 
gathering about his head. 

“Great Barnum and Bailey!’ Polly 
exclaimed, looking at him as though he 
were the very last thing in the world she 
had ever expected to see and could hardly credit her eyes. “Are you a sky pilot?” 

“That’s what he am, chile.” Mandy slipped the words in slyly, for she knew that 
they were against the pastor’s wishes, but she was unable to restrain her mischievous 
impulse to sow the seeds of curiosity that would soon bear fruit in the inquisitive 
mind of the little invaiid. 

“Will you get onto me a-landin’ into a mix-up like this!’ She continued to study 
the uncomfortable man at her side. “I never thought I’d be a-talkin’ to one of you 
guys. What’s your name?” 

“Douglas.” He spoke shortly. 

*‘Ain’t you got no handle to it?” 

“If you mean my Christian name, it’s John.” 

“Well, that sounds like a sky pilot, all right. 
they did.” 

“Why not?” 

“T always s’posed sky pilois was old and grouchy-like. 
lookin’ as our strong man.” 


But you don’t look like I s’posed 


You’re a’most as good- 


“I done tole him he was too good-lookin’ to be an unmarried parson,” Mandy 
chuckled, more and more amused at the pastor’s discomfort. 

“Looks don’t play a very important part in my work,” Douglas answered curtly. 
Mandy’s confidential snickers made him doubly anxious to get to a less personal topic. 

“Well, they count fora whole lot with us.” She nodded her head decidedly.“ How 
long you been showin’ in this town, anyhow?” 

“About a year,’ Douglas answered, with something of a sigh. 

“A year!” she gasped. _ “Ina burg like this? You must have an awful lot of laughs 
in your act to keep ’em a-comin’ that long.” She was wise in the ways of professional 
success. 

“Not many, I’m afraid.” He wondered, for the first time, if this might be the reason 
for his rather? indifferent suceess. ; 

“Do you give them the same stuff, or have you get a rep?” 

“A rep?” he repeated in surprise. ; 

“Sure, repertory —different acts—entries, some calls’em. Uncle Toby’s got twenty- 
seven entries. It makes a heap of difference in the big towns where you have a run.” 

“Oh, I understand,” Douglas answered in a tone of relief. | ‘‘ Well, I try to say some- 
thing new each Sunday.” . 

“What kind of spiels do you give ’em?” she inquired with growing interest. 

“T try to help my people to get on better terms with themselves and-to forget their 
week-day troubles.” He had never had occasion to define his efforts so minutely. 

“Well, that’s jes’ the same as us,” Polly told him with an air of condescension; 
“only circuses draws more people ’n churches.” 

““Yours does seem to be a more popular form of entertainment,” Douglas answered 
dryly. He was beginning to feel that there were many tricks in the entertainment 
trade which he had not mastered. And, after all, what was his preaching but an 
effort at entertainment? If he failed to hold his congregation by what he was say- 
ing, his listeners grew drowsy, and his sermon fell short of its desired effect. It was 
true that his position and hers had points of similarity. She was apparently success- 
ful; as for himself, he could not be sure. He knew he tried very hard and that 
sometimes a tired mother ora sad-faced child looked up at him with a smile that made 
the service seem worth while. 

Polly mistook the pastor’s reverie for 
envy, and her tender heart was quick to 
find consolation for him. 

“You ain’t got all the worst of it,” 
she said. “If we tried to play a dump 
like this for six months, we’d starve to 
death. You certainly must give ’cm a 
great show,” she added, surveying him 
with growing interest. 

“It doesn’t make much difference 
about the show—” Douglas began, but 
he was quickly interrupted. 

“That's right, it’s jes’ the same with a 
circus. One year yer give ’em the rot- 
tenest kind of a thing, and they eat it up; 
the next year yer hand’em a knock-out, 
and it’s a frost. Is that the way it is 
with a church show?” 

“Much the same,’”’ Douglas admitted, 
half-amusedly, half-regretfully. “Very 
often when I work the hardest, [seem te 
do the least good.” 

“IT guess our troubles is pretty much 
alike.” Polly nodded with a motherly 
air of condescension. ‘‘Only there ain't 
so much danger in your act.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,’’ he 
laughed. 

“Well, you take my tip,” she leaned 
forward as though about to impart 
a very valuable bit of information. 
“Don’t you never goin for ridin’. There 
ain’t no act on earth so hard asa ridin’ 
act. The rest of the bunch has got it 
easy alongside of us. Take the fellers 
on the trapeze. They always get their 
tackle up in jes’ the same place. Take 
the balancin’ acts; there ain’t no differ- 
ence in their layouts. Take any of ’em 
as depends on regular props; and they 
ain’t got much chance a-goin’ wrong. 
But say, when yer have ter do a ridin’ 
act, there ain’t never no two times alike. 
If your horse is feelin’ good, the ground 
is stumbly; if the g-ound ain’t on the 
blink, the horse is wobbiy. There’s al- 
ways somethin’ wrong somewheres, and 
yer ain’t never knowin’ how it’s goin’ ter 
end—especially when you got to do a 
~areful act like mine. There’s a girl, 
Eloise, in our bunch, what does a showy 
act on a horse what Barker calls Bar- 
barian. She goes on in my place som:.- 
times—and say, them rubes applaud 
her as much as me, an’ her stunts is baby tricks alongside o’ mine. It’s enough to mak 
you sick o’ art.” She shook her head dolefully, then sat up with renewed interest. 

“You see, mine is careful balancin’ an’ all that, an’ you got ter know your horse an’ 
your ground for that. Now you get wise ter what I’m a-tellin’ yer, and don’t you 
never go into anythin’ what depends on anythin’ else.” 

“Thank you, Polly, I won’t.’’ Douglas somehow felt that he was very much 
indebted to her. 

“T seen a church show once,” Polly said suddenly. 

“You did?” Douglas asked, with new interest. 

“Yes,” she answered, closing her lips and venturing no further comment. 

“Did you like it?” he questioned, after a pause. 

“Couldn’t make nothin’ out of it—I don’t care much for readin’.” 

“Oh, it isn’t all reading,” he corrected. 

“Well, the guy I saw read all of his’n. He got the whole thing right out of a book.” 

“Oh, that was only his text,” laughed Douglas. 

(Continued on page 44) 


WHAT FASHION DICTATES 


Suggestions for the New Summer Frocks 


ASHION seems loath to let the princess OW that the day of the separate ~— eget 

dress pass, and it bids fair to remain pop- is past in the wash dress, anc Ae P simple 

ular for some time longer. An especially at- ments are being used, every one appro - : * 
tractive costume is here illustrated (No. 3896) practical models provided for such deve a. 

and is teeming with possibilities for pleasing Here is illustrated an excellent design for a aan 
development. - The lines are particularly good fabric, pongee, foulard or cloth, which Ee ‘ 1 ge : 

and the skirt falls in graceful folds. This style to fashion and very trim and becoming in sty e re 

is designed for any sort of wear from the simple semi-princess dress (No. 3840) shown here consists oO e 
afternoon dress to the elaborate evening gown. waist and an attached seven-gored skirt which may 
Developed for dressy occasions it would be be finished with or without the circular flounce. The 
effective made of satin Directoire or one of the latteris much in evidence upon dresses of silk, lawn 
popular raw silks such as shantung. The one-seam and muslin this season, and it represents a modish 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves may be made in full or shorter _ possibility which is very pleasing. The dress may be 
length or one may use the close-fitting one-seam finished in high or open neck and with or without the 
sleeves with a dart in the lower part. The sleeve chemisette or lining. The one-seam leg-o’-mutton 
having a point which extends over the handisapop- sleeves may be in full length or shorter, the latter be- 
ularfancy. Theneck maybe high orecutlowinround ing completed with turn-back cuffs. The Gibson tuck 
or square outline. Revers would give the dress an over the shoulder is a much-favored feature, the side 
individuality if a dainty V-shaped facing were added closing to the hem being also much liked. The dress 


{n chemisette effect. The skirt may be finished in sweep length unless desired for may be finished in round length just to escape the floor, or shorter. TT! ay 
outdoor wear, when it might be cut off in round length. For trimming one be developed for afternoon wearing in cashmere, challis, foulard, pongee ad- 
might use contrasting shades of the same material, soutache braid or any soft cloth or a rough silk, as well as linen, piqué or repp. If realized in li: the 
trimming. If the dress is desired for outdoor wear it would be pretty developed in front gore and waist might be embroidered. For morning wear a chambray, gi: im, 
wash materials such as linen or chambray. Lace insertion or goods of a contrasting percale or another washing fabric may serve. The closing edges may be ied 
color could be used along the front seams and for trimming the collar and sleeves. with a braiding design or with contrasting bias bands. 

A touch of handwork adds a great deal of individuality and, for the woman who This dress is designed for any bust measure of thirty-two to forty-four es, 


can embroider, this dress offers 


-price 15 cents. The thi: ix- 
splendid opportunities. _ Adainty inch size requires for the ma} of 
design migh tbe embroideredin the the dress with the flounce, f en 
waist part of the front panel and yards of material twenty-f: h- 
also in the sleeves. This dress is es wide, nine yards thirty-s h- 
designed for any woman of thirty- es wide, or six and fiv: th 
two toforty-fourinches bust meas- yards forty-four inches wid th 
ure, price 15 cents. The thirty- ' 


a half-yard of all-over lac 


six-inch size requires eleven and chemisette and two and 


one-quarter yards of material 


eighth yards of braid to edy the 
twenty inches wide, seven and front; or for the dress w ut 
five-eighth yards thirty-six inches the flounce ten and thre: ter 
wide or five and seven-eighth yards twenty-four inch« le, 
yards forty-four inches wide. seven yards thirty-six inch: le 
For trimming, as illustrated ten or five and three-eight! da 
and five-eighth yards of insertion forty-four inches wide. |] is 
are required. At the lower edge size the skirt in round th 
the skirt measures about three measures about three an: ne- 
and one-eighth yards. 


half yards at the lower ed; 
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HE 
only as a suggestion for novelty but as a very 
pleasing development for the new bordered goods 


skirt illustrated (No. 3834) ecomes not 


of which we see so many this season. The latter 
is introduced in the straight plaited sections which 
iengthen the front, side and back gores, and in 
combination with the plain fabric it proves very 
attractive in effect. The plaited sections add ful- 
ness to the skirt while at the same time the close- 
fitted top is preserved. This does not by any means limit 
the skirt to such materials, for any of the seasonable stuffs 
may serve. The skirt is an eight-gored one to be finished in 
round length or shorter, and.adapted for separate use or for 
joining to a waist in semi-princess style. Not only the 
cloths, mohair, worsteds and silks would be suitable for this 
development, but pongee, linen and other wash fabrics. 
The closing may be made at the side of the front or back. 
This skirt is designed for any woman of twenty to thirty- 
two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-three inches’ hip 
measure, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-ineh size requires 
for the making five and one-half yards of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, three and three-cighth yards forty-four 
inches wide, or three yards fifty inches wide; or, of bordered 
material forty-five inches wide, four and one-eighth yards 
in thissize. The lower edge in round length measures about 
four and one-eighth yards, : 
The waist (No. 3854) which is shown in combination with 
this skirt is described on this page. Though other waists 
may be worn this one carries out the same idea of the use of 
bordered material. 


HE distinguishing feature of the season’s materials 

is their suppleness; no matter what the weave or 
fabric, it is as soft and light weight as its make-up will allow. 
As a result of this the most fascinating of the new designs 
show shirrings and draperies which appear very soft and 
pleasing. The waist illustrated (No. 3875) is a new model 
for dressy wear which may be developed for separate use or 
joined to a suitable skirt in semi-princess style. One at- 
tractive possibility is its suitability to bordered materials as 
well as other fabrics. The border may form the outer edge 
of the revers and may be arranged on the sleeve. For eve- 
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HE question of how to use the bordered materials 
has arisen for many women, The almost unlim- 
ited supply of attractive borders in all sorts of summer 
materials is most fascinating. While the majority of 
designs intended for such use consists of detached waists 
and skirts, these are always adapted to being joined in 
semi-princess costumes. The waist (No. 3854) illus- 
trates the pretty way in which a bordered cloth, silk 
or wash material may be used. This closes at the side 
in front. The collar may be tucked or plain, or it may 
be omitted and the center front eut out in open style. 
Two styles of sleeves are provided: the plain one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves which may be finished in full 
length or shorter, and the three-piece tucked sleeves 
which allow for the use of the border at the front as 
shown in the illustration. The style is becoming, the 
borders being so placed as to insure pleasing lines. 
The tucks over the shoulder provide a pretty fulness 
for the front and are trim and attractive in back. Not 
alone bordered goods but any other waist fabric may 
develop this model. It may be made of chambray, 
lawn, batiste, voile or silk and prove smart. 

This waist is designed for any woman of thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure, price 15 cents. For 
the thirty-six-inch bust size the waist with plain sleeves 
will require three and three-quarter yards of material 
twenty-four inches wide, or two-yards forty-four inches 
wide; and for the waist, of bordered material, three and 
three-quarter yards twenty-seven inches wide. 
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ning wear the neck may be high or open and the 
one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves may be finished in 
shorter style. A close-fitting one-seam sleeve is 
also given with a dart in the lower part. The deep 
girdle suggests the high waistline so modish for 
present wearing. For the making anty of the dain- 
ty wash fabrics, such as batiste or swiss, might be 
used, as well as mousseline, chiffon cloth, veiling, 
nét or a soft satin. 

This waist is designed for any bust measure from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch 
size requires three and three-eighth yards of material twen- 
ty-seven inches wide, two and five-eighth yards thirty-six 
inches wide, or two and one-quarter yards forty-four inches 
wide; or, one and one-eighth yards of net forty-five inches 
wide, with one-half yard of all-over lace and five-eighths of a 


yard of silk twenty inches wide for the girdle. 
A NOTABLE feature of the season’s suits may be 
found in the prevalence of the high-waistline skirts. 

Many of these are exceedingly smart in effect, and here is one 
which might be worn in combination with any blouse or a 
coat of the same, or as a separate garment, or be joined to a 
suitable waist in costume effect. This (No. 3894) is a four- 
gored model with plain back and front gores and a closing 
at the side front or the side back.. The top is finished with 
stitching and requires no other adornment, though a narrow 
fold of silk in the same shade or one of the popular girdle 
sashes might be used. The sweep and round lengths are 
provided for so that it may serve for dressy purposes or for 
general wearing. Broadcloth, serge, cheviot, prunella, 
panama, voile, silks or linen might serve for the making. 

This skirt is designed for any waist measure from twenty 
to thirty-two inches, or thirty-seven to fifty-three inches 
hip, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires for 
the making five and one-half yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, four and one-half yards forty-four inches wide, 
or three and five-eighth yards fifty inches wide. In this 
size the lower edge measures about three and three-eighth 
yards. 

The waist, No. 3875, shown with this skirt is described on 
this page. 
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SOME FASHIONABLE COSTUME EFFECTS 


The Coat-Suit and Semi-Princess the Favorites 


HIS is a season of suit effects, and while the one-piece 

dress and coat of the same realize the newest mode, it 

does not debar the much-relied-on coat and skirt suit 

from any of its usual favor. For the woman who must 

make one suit answer for.all occasions, this must without 

question be the coat suit of seasonable cloth or light-weight 

worsted, which always looks neat and attractive. The 

same general truth may be applied to the suit of linen or 

pongee—which involves the use of lingerie waists,—is sure 

to prove more comfortable on a warm day than an entire 

dress of either material and provides suitable gowning for a 
wider variety of occasions. 

A smart and practical coat-suit which comes within the pos- 
sibilities of home sewing is illustrated as No. 3845. This repre- 
sents the sort of suit which is not elaborate yet possesses enough 
individuality to insure its looking well upon any occasion. The 
front, though perfectly plain, is made attractive by the unique 
outline of the front edges. The coat is cut away below the 
bust, where it closes, and is in thirty-five-inch length at the back. 
The neck may be finished with the rolling shawl collar or col- 
larless with a facing of silk or a braided design along the edges. 
A choice of two styles of sleeves is given, the one plain and the 
other gathered at the top.. The underarm and center-back 
seams are open at the lower edge and finished with stitching or 
buttons. The five-gored skirt has a pleasing variation in its 
inserted sections at each side of the front gore. This allows a 
little extra fulness at the hem without increasing the width 
about the top. It is to be finished in round or shorter length. 
The style is adapted to development in any of the seasonable 
cloths or unfinished worsteds as well as in silk or linen. It 
would be excellent in pongee or repp, with a rolling collar of 
figured piqué and pearl buttons as adornment. 

This suit is designed for any woman of thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch 
size requires for the making nine and seven-eighth yards of 
material twenty-seven inches wide, six and one-eighth yards 
forty-four inches wide, or five yards of material fifty-four inches 
wide. If braid is to be used at the edges of the coat, seven and 
one-eighth yards will be necded. 
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BESIDEs the coat-suit the gown for nice occasion to 

be considered, and this usually takes the form of a fou- 
lard or muslin. The bordered goods in silk and muslin 80 
fascinatingly beautiful and many so inexpensive that they are 
coming in for a large share of favor in the selection of { ics 


for practical and dressy frocks. But borders must be carefully 
handled to make them becoming and pleasing, and severa 1g- 
gestions are given in this issue for their successful development, 
all of which are possible for the woman who sews at home to 
realize. 

Here is a very graceful style for the development of bordered 
or other fabrics which adapts itself admirably to home making. 
This (No. 3848) isa semi-princess dress consisting of a waist and 
an attached one-piece straight skirt which may be plaited or 
gathered at the top. The dress is slightly high waistline and is 
of such simple style as to become almost any wearer. The neck 
may be finished high or in open style, and a choice of two styles 
of sleeves is allowed—the one-seam tucked leg-o’-mutton, and 
the regulation sleeves with puff and cuff. The skirt is to be in 
clearing or shorter length. If one desires to employ bordered 
goods in the making of this dress, the border or finished edge 
occurs at the outer edge of the surplice or bretelle sections on 
the waist, and the skirt is made of the entire width of the border- 
ed goods, with the border at the bottom. This is possible for 
the skirt in shorter length only. If the dress is to be made of 
plain fabric it may be trimmed with rows of insertion ora heaid- 
A epi near the edges of the bretelles and in the lower 
- icine twee yore effect may be realized on the waist 
nt ibang Shaped portion above the bretelles with lace 

This dress is designed for any 


bust measure of thi ’ 
antsy I f as uirty-two to 
forty-two inches, price y 


: 15 cents. The thirty-six-i si 

quires for the making of the dress thirteadt Be <b 
ete = material twenty inches wide, seven and five-eighth 
i yhera oe wide or six and one-quarter yards forty- 
goods forty-five inches oi toe duster yards of bordered 
pastonr him Seb me 1es wide, with five-eighths of a yard of all- 
Pee ace eighteen inches wide. The lower edge of the skirt in 

ize measures about three and seven-eighth yards 
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MODISH COSTUMES FOR HOUSE AND STREET 


(For descriptions see opposite page) 
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14 THE DESIGNER 


HERE is something very youthful and becoming in the semi-princess dresses of lin- 
gerie and silk which every woman should make the most of this season. Many 
of these are of the simplest design and very similar in construction to the dresses in- 
tended for girls and misses. One which is of very practical style for development in 
chambray, muslin or foulard is illustrated (No. 3851) as a suggestion for the woman 
who fashions her own clothes. The full waist with its round yoke, finished with or 
without the bertha, is attached to the skirt by a simple waistband. The skirt is a 
two-piece one straight at the lower edge, the narrow front gore being plain and the re- 
mainder gathered at the top. This gives a panel effect which is always becoming and 
offers field for attractive trimming. A very serviceable dress for general wearing or a 
dressy frock may be developed from this model. The neck may be high or low and the 
choice of two styles of sleeves is given—the full-length one-seam leg-o’-mutton and the 
regulation puff and cuff style, which may be in full length or shorter. The straight 
lower edge of the skirt provides for the 
use of a bordered material if desired, 
whereas if the skirt is made of a plain 
fabric this may be adorned with insertion 
or braid. The round and shorter lengths 
are provided for and will be found the 
most satisfactory for this sort of dress. 
As shown on the opposite page, a figured 
mousseline serves as material, with bands 
of lace as adornment, while the adjoin- 
ing views suggest a dotted swiss trimmed 
with lace and a batiste. 

This dress is designed for any woman of 
thirty-two to forty-two inches, price 15 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires 
for the making, ten and three-eighth yards 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
seven and one-half yards thirty-six inches 
wide, or six and three-cighth yards forty- 
four inches wide with one-half yard of all- 
over lace or tucking for the yoke and three 
and one-quarter yards of edging to trim 
the bertha. The lower edge of the skirt 
in round length measures about three 
and seven-eighth yards in this size. 
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O MATTER how chie the fash- 
ion of wearing only complete 
costumes, it is an extravagant one 
for the average woman, but the 
creators of fashion would seem al- 
ways to consider every need, and 
here again the woman of moderate 
means is provided for by the sepa- 
rate coat, which may serve and look 
well with any cloth or lingerie dress. 
The practical garments of this type 
are made of covert, tweed, cheviot 
and serge in plain and mixed effects 
usually of medium-long style and 
semi-fitting. But the mode is not 
limited to tailored coats, for it 
represents one of the distinctive 
features of the season, and most elaborate wraps for dressy wearing are built in loose 
semi-fitting effects for use with a dress of the same or any afternoon or evening gown. 
For such the soft satins are used, natural shantung, embroidered nets in all the colors 
of dress fabrics and laces, while serge and prunella cloth realize another form of hand- 
some coat, in navy blue, white or cream. The note of high fashion, however, in these 
materials is sounded in light blue, rose, pink and wistaria, the collar and cuffs being 
trimmed elaborately with braid, contrasting satin or exquisite embroideries. The 
most attractive models in coats with and without sleeves ely on shapely and modish 
lines rather than excessive garniture. Not alone long coats, but short affairs of Eton 
and bolero shaping, are to be seen completing cloth, lingerie and silk costumes. These 
little coats are often braided and embroidered and prove very fetching with the prin- 
cess gowns or high-waistline skirts. 
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i vital interes is season and it has 
i S v one of vital interest this see 

uestion of the separate wrap 1 . coh peg 
: ‘aea sinter by the eae and the practical coat = oH ices Pon a 4 - 

ing in é sleeveless coat, us’.ally develope ‘ s 
: very popular form as the sleev: RE aeeper : 
braided a pad sce The sleeveless coat has several things to a o ges 
: t ‘ BP COE 3 , NO. 3385+ 1s 
least being its possibilities for the home dressmaker. The coat s sith mi He pepe ns 
one type which becomes almost any wearer. The front is —— : ams an ae. , 
dents. 2 y be joi by braid loops and buttons, 

i y or- res may be joined by 

appears in back. The under-arm edges ena sae a, 
Pe tanked The coat is of the most fashionable si sag gwd a ¥° d eal - 
i , i ori yhich it is made. intended to co es 

desired and according to the material of Ww aa Sate to complet 
costume it should be made of harmonizing color as the same fabric Stay d : = apa 
aid ) se wi i arie ¢ SUK costumes, any 
braiding, but as a general separate coat for use with lingerie and w sera ha 

heavy all-over lace or embroidery may serve. If made of ottoman or another silk, 


i a~dges y In the opposite page it forms part 
ver or along the edges only. : ) 
may be braided all over ¢ £ Bee ne ateieed bathte “An 


insertion and edging to match finish the 
edges, while linen crocheted buttons and 
washable braid closeit. On this page it 
is shown made of all-over lace with folds 
of plain material at the edges. This wrap 
does not always complete a dress, but is 
very effective matching a skirt which is 
to be worn with sheer washable waists. 
Though not particularly warm when 
made of lace or lingerie material, it offers 
such protection as one is apt to need on 
summer days. It is a real tactor for 
dressiness. 

This coat is designed for any woman of 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust meas- 
ure, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch 
size requires for the making, four and one- 
half yards of material eighteen inches 
wide, three yards twenty-seven inches 
wide or two and one-quarter yards thirty- 
six inches wide. To trim the edges, nine 


and seven-eighth yards of lace or braid 
will be needed. 
For Skirt No. 3867 see page 21. 
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OATS of satin and crépe cash- 
mere are very smart and 
dressy. It is interesting to note the 
extension of the fashion for sleeyve- 
less coats in lingerie and silk to 
the needs of the-young miss. These 
often form parts of costumes—the 
coat being realized in the same 
material as the one-piece dress, 
Among the novelties which are 
not as yet to be purchased at popu- 
lar prices, but which meanwhile 
seem to be replacing ribbon garni- 
tures and girdles on silk and cloth 
gowns, are the trimmings of heavy 
lace, braided filet, and elaborate 
embroideries forming bolero shapes, 
shaped bretelles with girdles attached or simil 
the pastel colorings, as well as black, white 


arornaments, These are made in all of 


and the metallic effect They ri 
: ‘ n £ s. 1€y provide all 
of the adornment needed for & costume. Then, there is the fascinating ‘vara of 


fringes which form one of the most pleasing of new trimmings. These come in ¢ 

widths, the very narrow ball fringe in white, black and colors bein y very ‘ae scale 
dresses of silk, cloth and linen. The white crochet bal] fringe is ssaetleatbeed y high a i 
for adorning dresses of linen, lace and all-over embroidery, The French lisle one - 
crépe is one of the choicest fabrics for soft white dresses, and looks artic " ty rie 
and exquisite when combined with Irish crochet or cluny lace. The mates his ; h ical 
as sheer as organdie and falls more into the soft clinging lines of the aiiioat t hi j pA 
the latter fabric. It has the added advantage of laundering excellent] y and a vuieil 
no ironing, « careful shaking out being all that is needed. ore = 
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ATTRACTIVE TOILETTES FOR SUNNY AFTERNOONS 


(For descriptions see opposite page) 
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SOLVING THE QUESTION OF COATS 


Some New Designs for Cloth, Silk and Lingerie 


HE separate coat designed for spring and summer wearing is a garment of mani- 
fold style and infinite beauty. For use with lingerie and silk dresses, a coat of the 
style shown (No. 3887) may be of all-over lace, embroidered batiste or a silk, where 
as pongee, the natural shantung and nets in all colors to match dress fabrics are much 
employed. The coat as a whole is very simply constructed. It is of graceful length, 
measuring thirty-eight inches at the back. Either of two styles of two-seam sleeves, 
plain or gathered at the 
top, may be used, or the 
coat may be finished 
sleeveless with large arm- 
holes. The lower edge 
may have a straight out- 
line or it may be shaped 
up slightly at the back. 
This would be smart 
made of serge or pru- 


HE very latest accession to coat ranks is 
the bolero—the fetching little garment of J 

Spanish origin, without which the woman of fash- ' 39g4 ‘ 
ion can not get on for any considerable length of 
time. This small wrap will be worn with all sorts 
of dresses—of cloth, silk and linen as well as 
the lingerie gown. It is made of the fabric of 
the gown braided or embroidered, of embroid- 
ery or braided net, which may be obtained in 
all of the season’s colors or in lace. These 
serve in the form of jackets as well as sleeve- 
less, collarless boleros. A new model is illus- 
trated (No. 3884) which may be developed’as 
an Eton jacket with two-seam sleeves, closing 
with a button over the bust, or as a sleeveless 
bolero in round outline. 

This Eton jacket is designed for any woman 
of thirty-two to forty-four inches bust meas- 
ure, price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size 
requires for the making of the jacket two and 
five-eighth yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, Or one and three-quarter yards 
forty-four inches wide, with three and three- 
quarter yards of braid for trimming the edges; 
or for the bolero, one and seven-eighth yards of 
material eighteen inches wide or seven-eighths 
3887 of a yard forty-four inches wide. 
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nella cloth, with collar of contrasting satin or elaborate Ceres Mes) carpe mete 
to trim a coat of this style made of cloth, silk or linen, it mig it * : ‘Sap ea som 
over the whole or a part of its ote pr : row or two nea > 

+ sufficie ess one desires an elaborate effect. : ee 
be nt orang onder iig-o to forty-two pe 
cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires five and three-eighth yards of materi J 
seven inches wide or two 
and three-quarter yards 
fifty inches wide; or, for 
the sleeveless coat, five 
and seven-eighth yards 
eighteen inches wide, 
seven and three-quarter 
yards of appliqué lace 
and three and three- 
eighth yards of edging. 


‘OR the woman who wishes a coat of staple 
good style which will not be passé next 
year or the year after, there is probably no more 
satisfactory model than that having seams to the 


shoulders and semi-fitted. It is sure to , 
: 4 is § rove 
becoming to the full as well as the slender " 


figure. A coat of this type is illustrated (No. 
3890), thirty-eight inches long at the back and 
closed in single or double breasted effect. A 
shawl collar may complete the neck or this 
may be collarless with a braid or fold of silk at 
the edge. The two-seam sleeves are given in 
two styles, those plain at the top and those 
with gathers. The use of the cuffs is optional. 
The side-back seams are left open for a short 
distance from the lower edge according to the 
newest fashion. This might be developed in 
serge, covert, cheviot, cloth, or voile. 

This coat is designed for any woman of 
thirty-two to forty-four ine ‘ 


i v hes bust measure, 
price 15 cents. 


t The thirty-six-inch size re- 
quires five and seven-eighth yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, three and three- 
eighth yards forty-four inches wide or three 
and one-eighth yards fifty inches wide. If 
braid is desired to trim the edges, seven and 
three-eighth yards will be required. 
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MONG the most satisfactory coats for the coming 
months are those of moderate length which are 
also semi-fitting: A feature which prevails to consider- 
able extent among the new models is the cutaway front 
with the high closing. Here is a design (No. 3849) 
which is not elaborate yet very trig and smart. Itis 
fitted by seams to shoulders and has the possibility of 
a straight outline at the lower edge in thirty-eight- 
inch length at the back or a pointed outline in thirty- 
inch length. Both of the popular styles of sleeves are 
given, those plain at the top and the gathered ones. 
The neck edge may be finished with a band collar or 
collarless, and the modish pockets may be omitted if 
preferred. The coat is one which might serve for 
separate wearing or as part of a suit. Any of the 
seasonable cloths, worsteds, mohair, pongee or linen 
maybe used. (The edges may be stitched or trimmed 
with braid, either proving an attractive finish). The 
band collar may be very effectively faced with otto- 
man or moiré silk, a satin or velvet, with a narrow sou- 
tache to finish the edges; though the coat fabric may 
be used if preferred. 

This coat is designed for any bust measure of thirty- 
two to forty-four inches, price 15 cents. The thirty- 
six-inch size requires for the making of the coat in 
thirty-cight-inch length, five and three-quarter yards 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, three and one- 
eighth yards forty-four inches wide, or two and seven- 
eighth yards fifty inches wide. One-half yard of silk 
twenty inches wide will be needed for the collar band. 
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HE separate coat is not a matter of extravagance 

this season—it is rather an opportunity for econ- 
omy. The coat which may be worn with the walking 
skirt and shirt-waist, or the dainty wash dress, is the 
sort of wrap which proves invaluable. A coat which 
would be very smart and good-looking developed in cov- 
ert cloth, broadcloth, an unfinished worsted or moiré 
is shown (No. 3837). This is the modish semi-fitting 
type in seven-eighths length. It would be attractive 
as a storm coat made of rubberized silk, waterproof 
serge, or cravenette, and is particularly adapted for this 
sort of wearing as the deep notched collar may be rolled 
up for storm wear. The sleeves close at the top and 
those with regulation fulness are provided, the cuff 
finish being optional. . : 

This coat is designed for any bust measure from thir- 
ty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 cents. The thirty- 
six-inch size will require for the making, seven and sev- 
en-eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
or four yards of material fifty inches wide. 
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NOTHER coat which may serve for separate wear- 
ing or as part of a suit has the possibilities of a cuta- 
way or straight lower edge. This (No. 3843) suggests 
a very possible garment for home making, and lends it- 
self to development in any of the seasonable cloths, un- 
finished worsteds or lingerie suitings, while pongee and 
similar raw silks might be used when it forms part of a 
coat suit. The garment is semi-fitting and in forty-two- 
inch length at the back. The neck may be finished with 
an attractive shawl collar, which may be of silk or 
the coat material, or a collar facing, a narrow soutache 
usually being employed to finish the latter. Many of 
the new coats in all materials are collarless, a mode 
which harmonizes excellently with the collarless waists. 
The style is youthful and generally liked. The figured 
pongee is much used for collars and collar facirgs on 
cloth and silk coats. Both the sleeves plain at the top 
and those with gathers are given, as both are much seen 
on the newest coats. “Buttons may trim the outside 
sleeve seam as far as the elbow, and braid may also be 
employed as adornment, if desired. 

This coat is designed for any woman of thirty-two to 
forty-four inches -bust measure, price 15 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size requires for the making, six yards of 
material twenty-seven inches wide, three and three-quar- 
ter yards forty-four inches wide, or three and three 
eighth yards fifty inches wide. For the collar, five- 
eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide will be 
needed, and two and one-half yards of braid as a finish 
for the collar facing. 


T IS a great relief, after several seasons of waists 
which close in back, to have one which closes within 
easy reach. This is a feature of the waist illustrated 
(No. 3846), the closing being made at the side of the 
front and in a very smart and becoming manner. The 
breadth of shoulder and good lines which the present 
styles require are realized here by the tuck over each 
shoulder, while the square yoke in front offers an op- 
portunity for the use of a pretty contrasting fabric. 
Two styles of sleeves are given, the one-seam tucked 
sleeves, which are particularly modish and may be 
finished in full length or shorter, and the plain one- 
seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves. The waist is made with 
a lining which may be as sheer as desired. The de- 
sign is one which might prove very pleasing in any of 
the seasonable waistings, silk, a light-weight cloth or 
washing fabric being suitable. A braid, appliqué or 
narrow banding embroidered in Oriental coloring may 
adorn the front edges of the silk or cloth waist, while 
a washable braid or lace may trim the wash waist. 
This waist is designed for any bust measure from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches, price 15 cents. The 
thirty -inch size requires for the making of the 
waist with tucked sleeves, three and three-quarter 
yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, two and 
fiive-eighth yards thir x inches wide, or two and 
one-quarter yards forty-four inches wide; and, for the 
waist with leg-o’-mutton sleeves, three and one-eighth 
yards twenty-seven inches wide. 


HE waist with horizontal tucks does not represent a novelty, yet, developed in 
supple materials, it is particularly attractive. The waist illustrated (No. 3881) 
Suggests a pleasing development in this style, the tucks extending across the body 
and also the sleeves. The waist is one which might prove attractive in one of the 
dainty wash fabrics, such as batiste, lawn, swiss, one of the flowered mousselines, chiffon 
cloth or chiffon, and needs no adornment unless such is desired. The tucks over the 
shoulder give good lines and a graceful fulness. The waist is made with a lining which 
need not be used unless desired. Two sleeves are given with the pattern, the one- 
seam leg-o’-mutton showing two groups of three tucks each to correspond with those in 
the waist proper, and the same style of sleeve without the tucks, either of which may be 
finished in full length or shorter. If elaboration is desired, the lining may be faced with 
all-over lace or tucked net in the yoke outline shown in the illustration, and a collarless 


Aa aes model for a waist to be made of a 

washing material or soft silk is suggested in No. 
3866. This has a round yoke which may introduce 
a trimming fabric, and the full portion tucked to deep 
yoke depth in front and to the belt in back. EHO 
styles of sleeves are given, the close sleeve, known 
as the leg-o’-mutton, having one seam, and the regu- 
lations sleeve of moderate fulness, either of which 
may be completed in elbow length if desired. A 


ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 


For Dressy Occasions 


body lining is provided for this waist and is found 
necessary if a very supple or diaphanous stuff is 
used, but if taffeta, handkerchief linen, lawn or an- 
other fabric having some body is employed, the li- 
ning need not be used. The waist is of such simple 
style that it may serve very attractively in the eve- 
ning, made of some dainty silk, net or chiffon, with 
open neck and short sleeves. The waist would prove 
an excellent one for joining to a skirt of the same in 
semi-princess style. 

This blouse-waist is designed for any woman of 
thirty - two to forty-two inches bust measure, price 
15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires for the 
making four and five-eighth yards of material twen- 
ty inches wide, two and one-half yards thirty-six 
inches wide, or two and one-eighth yards forty-four 
inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of all-over 
net forty-five inches wide for the yoke. 
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d if preferred to the high neck. 
soutache braiding or some h 
The waist is one very 
any wearer. It may be joined to a skirt of the 

This \ St is designed for any woman of thirty-two to forty-two inche 
price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires for the making of the v 
ed sleeves, three and five-eighth yards of material twenty-. even inches 
three-quarter yard: thirty-six inck wide, or two and one- ralf yards forty. 
wide; or, for the waist with the plain sleeves, three yards of material twen : 


es wide, two and one-quarter yards thirty-six i 8 wi 

» tw c yards y-six inches wide, or two ¢ 
forty-four inches wide. Three-eighths of parse = 
will be needed for a yoke-facing. | 


effect in open neck may be realize 
not used, insertions of lace, 
effective as trimming. 


If the yoke effect is 
and embroidery would be 
simply made, and very becoming to 
same in costume effec 


bust measure, 
st with tuck- 
ide, two and 
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ghth yards 
a yard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide 


FOR SEPARATE WAISTS 


or Simpler Development 


ERY handsome shirt-waists are this season of 
the simplest construction, but their beauty 

looks to the material used and its elaboration. 
Hand embroidery and braiding with soutache and 
coronation braids prove very effective, and any one 
can do the latter if she has a design to follow. For 
waists of this sort, a few tucks are usually required 
because of the fulness demanded for a pleasing effect 
Here is a design for a waist (No. 3861) which should 
please for its simplicity and good style. Three tucks, 
at each side, front and back, provide becoming lines 
and fulness. The neck may be finished with a stand- 
ing collar of the same, a neck-band for wear with 
separate collars or in open style, and the sleeves, 
which are of the one-seam leg-o’-mutton shaping, may 
be finished with or without the shirt cuff in full length 
or in shorter length with turn-back .cuffs, Any of 
the washing fabrics, net, silk or cotton ecrépe, messa- 


3852 
HE simplicity of the newest w 


+ models can not but impress any one who makes 
her own clothes. A design is either entirely plain with only a little handwork to 


line, another silk or veiling may serve for the making. 

This shirt-waist is designed for any bust measure 
of thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires for the making three 
and five-eighth yards of material twenty-four inches 
wide, two and one-quarter yards thirty-six inches 
wide, or one and seven-eighth yards forty-four inch- 
es wide, and two and three-eighth yards of inser- 
tion for trimming the open neck and sleeve edges. 


3861 


ANOtSEE very pleasing manner of using the bor- 

dered and embroidered materials is suggested in 
the waist shown (No. 3885), Here the border may be 
used at each side of the center front and back, the vest 
effect being formed of the same and the small yoke being 
of contrasting fabric. The sleeves also show the border, 
the front of the sleeve being formed of this fabric. The 
style is adapted not only to these materials but to the 
plain fabrics as well. Two styles of sleeves are provided, 
the three-piece ones which are adapted to the use of 
bordered effects and the one-seam leg-o0’-mutton sleeves 
in full or shorter length. The neck may be high or cut 
away in open style. The waist of plain materials may 
have a yoke of lace or tucked net and a braid trimming 
along the edges of the front. Cashmere, messaline, 
silk poplin, pongee, foulard, chiffon cloth, veiling, lawn, 
batiste, or another plain, bordered or embroidered ma- 
terial may develop the waist pleasingly. 

This waist is designed for any woman of thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price 15 cents. The 
thirty-six-inch size requires for the making two and five- 
eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, two 
and one-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide or one and 
five-eighth yards forty-four inches wide, together with 
five-eighths of a yard of all-over lace eighteen inches 
wide for the yoke, and three and one-half yards of braid; 
or four and one-quarter yards of bordered goods and 
two and one-eighth yards of insertion for trimming the 
yoke as shown. 


scalloped piece of embroidery may be used for this section. -The shirt sleeve, which 
gives the waist a more mannish appearance, may be in full orshorter length. The neck 


give it a touch of individuality, or it is simple in construction and made elaborate by 
its hand embroidery or effective braiding. A shirt-waist which bespeaks excellent style 
is illustrated (No. 3852) in linen with an embroidered scallop as a finish for the 
edge of thefront. This is but a suggestion for its adornment, and any effective design 
in embroidery or braiding would serve as well. The tucks provide a sufficient fulness 
for the front and lend good lines in back. The side closing is usually liked, and here 
the shoulder yokes are also added, their use being optional. The three-piece sleeve and 
the shirt sleeve are provided. The first gives an opportunity for the development of 
much personal taste. The front section may be tucked and trimmed with insertion 
and the sleeve may be scalloped along one edge and finished with braiding, or a 
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may be finished with a standing collar of the same or with a band for wear with sepa- 
rate collars. While the style is not too elaborate for the amateur sewer to undertake, 
it is smart and distinctive. Any one of the lawns, chambray, linen, mousseline, silk or 
cotton erépe, pongee or another washable silk may serve for the making. The waist 
may be joined to a skirt in semi-princess style if desired. 

This shirt-waist is designed for any bust measure of thirty-two to forty-four inches, 
price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires for the making three and one-half 
yards of material twenty-four inches wide, two and three-eighth yards thirty-six inches 
wide or one and seven-eighth yards forty-four inches wide, and for trimming the collar 
and sleeves with insertion one and seven-eighth yards will be needed. 


HIRT-WAISTS are such a popular commodity that 
the almost innumerable styles must of necessity 
have many features in common. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that we appreciate a model which stands out 
from the rest because of some distinguishing style fea- 
tures. Good style is not always definable, yet if is 
always apparent to a person of good taste. It does not 
necessarily involve elaborate trimming, for some of the 
most effective waists of the season are made so entirely 
by their mode of construction and fitting. Hand work 
is a strong factor in the realization of daintiness, and 
this may be displayed to advantage on the majority of 
the sheer tub waists. Another very pleasing adorn- 
ment is that realized by braiding in design with sou- 
tache and coronation braids. The effect of the latter 
is that of hand embroidery. It is very easily done and 
launders with entire satisfaction. 
The white braid is used on linen 
waists. 

The shirt-waist illustrated as 
No. 3873 is not only individual 
in style but graceful and becom- 
ing. The yokes, which place the 
fulness of the front at a becom- 
ing depth, in combination with 
the front panel effect, insure ex- 
cellent lines. The closing at the 
center front is of the simplest, 
being made with a Jap and but- 
tons. The one-seam leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves are provided for the 
waist, as well as the regulation 
shirt sleeves, the latter being 
finished in full length or shorter. 
Short sleeves are by no means 
out of fashion and will be much 
seen during the warm months. 
The back is relieved of entire 
plainness by the tucks at either 
side of the center, which repeat 

3873 the panel effect of the front, and 

prove very becoming. Such a 

design would be very good-looking developed in linen, 

pongee, taffetas or another silk, while madras or lawn 

would be suitable, and a challis or French flannel ex- 

cellent for outing wear. No adornment is needed, the 

good style of the garment being due to its excellent 

shaping and lines, though small pearl buttons are al- 

ways effective trimming upon a waist of this type, 
particularly if it be made of linen or lawn. 

This shirt-waist is designed for any wearer of thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires for the making of the 
waist three and one-quarter yards of material twenty- 
four inches wide, two and one-quarter yards thirty- 
six inches wide, or two yards of material forty-four 
inches wide. 


THE DESIGNER 
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HE woman of more than average proportions 
often finds that a shirt-waist fits more satisfactorily 
if made with an under-arm gore. For this reason a 
model having this feature is shown (No. 3857), and 
recommended for its excellent shaping and style. The 
waist is unadorned save for the three narrow tucks at 
each side in front, which provide a sufficient fulness for 
the front. The back is plain, but, if one desires tucks, 
these may be made in the material before cutting out 
the waist. Two styles of sleeves are given, the one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton style and the shirt sleeves. The neck may 
be finished with a band for wear with separate collars or 
with a standing collar of the same. Any of the madras, 
cloth or silk waistings may serve for the making. 
This shirt-waist is designed for any bust measure 
of thirty-eight to forty-eight inches, price 15 cents, 
For the forty-two-inch bust size, three and three- 
quarter yards of material twenty-four inches wide, 
two and five-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide. or 
two and one-quarter yards forty-four inches wide will 
be needed for the making. If collar and sleeves are to 
be trimmed with insertion, three and five-eighth yards 
will be required. 
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HEN a woman decides to make a shirt-waist 
usually selects her material and then looks al 
for a suitable style. There are three things which 
to govern this choice—first, the size of the wearer, 
woman who is large avoids unnecessary fulness; sec: 
the breadth of shoulder, for the slight woman and 
narrow-shouldered one requires something to give 
breadth of shoulder and length of line; and, third 
weight of the material which is to go into the wa 
The amount of labor required is often a further consid: 
tion, particularly if one is inexperienced in dressma} 
or desires a garment for practical wearing. The s! 
waist illustrated (No. 3891) should please the won 
of any size,as it has no unnecessary fulness, yet provi 
enough elaboration in its tueks to become the m: 
slender wearer. It is distinetly good style, and exe«! 
lent for wear with the coat suit 
or any odd skirt. The making is 
very simple and within the abil- 
ity of any amateur sewer, while 
the lines are excellent. A choice 
of two styles of sleeves is given: 
the one-seam leg-o’-mutton in 
full length or shorter, and the 
shirt sleeves. The tucks in the 
lower part of the leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve suggest a cuff, and pro- 
vide a pleasing variation from 
the plain style. The neck 
may be finished with a neck- 
band for wear with linen or 
other separate collars, or with 
the becoming Dutch collar so 
much in evidence just now. If 
the latter is made of the waist 
material it may be inset with lace 
or embroidered, though the 
Separate lace collars are very 
much used for this purpose. A 
linen, madras, wash silk, pongee, 
cotton or silk crépe, challis, taf- : 
feta or lawn may serve for the “J 3801 
making of the waist. The style does not require trim- 
ming, though an insertion of lace or some simple hand 
embroidery might be effectively employed. Buttons 
may be used for adornment, and a dainty frill of lace 
or muslin would be pretty at the neck, though the flat 
collar is quite attractive with only a long pin to hold it. 
Chis shirt-waist is d <d for any bust measure 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches. price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires for the making of the 
waist four yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
three yards thirty-six inches wide, or two and one- 
eighth yards of material forty-four inches wide. If 
insertion is to be used as suggested, five and five- 


eighth yards will be needed for front, collar and short 
sleeves. 
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HERE is nothing cut and 
dried about the fashions 
this season. Garments are 
either very simple and. depen- 
dent upon their mode of adorn- 
ment for individuality, or very 
odd and beyond the ken of the 
uninitiated as to how they are 
constructed. Every style of 
embroidery is in fashion, and 
very fascinating adornment is 
to be had by the use of the 
narrow soutache braids ar- 
ranged in design. The border- 
ed materials offer an alternative 
for the woman who does not 
wish to put handwork or other 
trimming upon her summer 
frocks, and the variety of these 
materials, which are pleasing in 
color and design and obtain- 
able at very moderate prices 
makes their use very popular. 
\ suggestion for an unlined 
blouse-waist which lends itself 
excellently to handwork or 
making from one of the new 
bordered materials is given 
(No. 3864), and its possibilities 
should appeal to the resouree- 
ful woman. The construction 
of the waist is a bit unusual, 
being a foundation blouse and 
an over-blouse section with or 
without the center-front seam. 
The latter is allowed so that 
bordered material or embroid- 
ered flouncing may be used for 
the over-blouse section. If this 
is cut without the seam, it may 
be of any plain material, 
edged with braid or lace or em- 
broidered as suggested. The 
waist may be finished with 
high or open neck, and two 
styles of sleeves are given, the 
one-seam leg-o’-mutton, which 
may be finished in full length 
or shorter, and the close fitting 
{wo-seam sleeves. Now that 
the open necks are so much 
favored in washable blouses, 
the V neck possible here would 
prove very pleasing and be- 
coming. The style is adapted 
to development in linen, cham- 
bray. silk or cotton crépe, 
batiste, lace, soft satin, cloth, 
veiling, or silk and is suited to 
laundering. 

This blouse-waist is design- 
ed for any bust measure of 
thirty-two to forty-two inches, 
price 15 cents. The thirty-six- 
inch size requires for the mak- 
ing four yards of material 
twenty-four inches wide, two 
and seven-eighth yards thirty- 
six inches wide, or two yards 
of material forty-four inches 
wide: or, if of bordered goods, 
four yards thirty-six inches 
wide with three-eighths of a 


yard of net twenty inches wide. 3864—3867 


HE woman who thinks that the straight gathered or plaited 
skirt is the only construction possible for the bordered 
materials is bound to have some surprises, for there is a varic- 
ty of pretty ways in which these printed fabrics may be used. 
Here is one (No. 3867) shown with waist No. 3864 in costume 
effect. The skirt is adapted to development in other materials 
as well as the bordered goods and flouncings, and is pleasing in 
any material. It consists of four gores and plaited sections in- 
serted at each side. The latter are straight at the lower edges 
so that they may be made of a bordered fabric, while the side 
edges of the front and back gores are also straight, and may be 
formed by a border or the finished edge of a flouncing. The 
length may be round so as to"just escape the floor, or shorter as 
desired. ‘The style is excellent for cloth, veiling, silk, foulard, 
cashmere, linen, lawn or madras. It may be finished for sepa- 
rate wearing or joined to any waist in semi-princess effect. If 
made of a plain material, the edges of the side, front and back 
gores may be trim- 
med with braid or 
lace. 

This skirt is de- 
signed for a wom- 
an of any waist 
measure from twenty to thirty-two inches 
or thirty-seven to fifty-three inches hip, 
price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch 
size requires for the making of the skirt 
seven and one-half yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, or if flouncings 
are used one and one-quarter yards of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide, together with 
fiveand one-eighth yards of flouncing or 
six and three-quarter yards of bordered 
material twenty-seven inches wide. The 
lower edge in this size measures about 
three and one-half yards in the round : 
length. 3867 
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OME styles which are not 
entirely new adapt them- 
selves to the changes of fashion 
and fabrics in such a manner as 
to make them very attractive 
and practical. Here is shown 
a shirt-waist (No. 3870) which 
closes in back and has the V 
neck and revers as well as the 
Gibson tuck over the should- 
ers. The new bordered goods 
may be used for the making of 
this waist by joining the edges 
at the center-front and arrang- 
ing the border at the edges of 
the revers, or a plain fabric 
may be employed and attract- 
ively trimmed. The pointed 
yoke and collar may be of all. 
over lace, net or tucking, while 
the waist material, inset with 
lace or hand embroidered, is 
also good. If the high neck 
and standing collar are not 
desired, a neckband may finish 
for wearing with separate col- 
lars, or the neck may be fin- 
ished open. Two styles of 
sleeves are given, the one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton and the shirt 
sleeves, which may be finished 
in full length or shorter. The 
waist is not elaborate, yet 
distinctively good style, and 
suitable for any sort of nice oc- 
casion. The washing fabrics 
may serve for the making, 
chiffon cloth, veiling, messaline 
or pongee being also excellent. 
If plain material is used, a 
narrow lace, embroidery or 
braiding may adorn the revers, 
collar and sleeves. The waist 
is made without a lining, and 
its style is suitable for laund- 
ering. As shown here with 
skirt No. 3858, its possibilities 
for use as part of an attract- 
ive wash cress in semi-princess 
style are quite evident. The 
waist is one suitable for all 
ages, made of taffeta or a soft 
silk, and well liked by the 
older woman as well as the 
younger person. It is an ex- 
celient waist for wear with the 
coat suit. 

This shirt-waist is designed 
forany woman of thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust meas- 
ure, price 15 cents. The thirty- 
six-inch size requires for the 
making three and five-eighth 
yards of material twenty-four 
inches wide, two and one-half 
yards thirty-six inches wide, 
or two yards forty-four inches 
wide, or two and seven-eighth 
yards of bordered material 
thirty-six inches wide, together 
with one-half yard of all-over 
lace eighteen inches wide for 
the making of the yoke and 
3870—3858 collar. 
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ages from the necessary cloth skirts for wear with shirt- 
waists and odd blouses, the washable and pongee skirts will 
be very much in evidence this year. While the plain gored 
style is always good for the wash skirts, one often desires varie- 
ty in these skirts, and if a few plaits can be added without being 
impracticable the result is more pleasing. The skirt shown 
(No. 3858) with waist No. 3870 is a four-gored one which may 
be closed at the side-front or side-back. It consists of circular 
sides, and straight front and back gores plaited in slot-seam 
effect. The plaits turn toward the center front and back, add- 
ing a bit more width at the lower edge. Many of the new 
skirts in both cloth, silk and washing stuffs have the seams 
finished in slot-seam effect. The style is eminently practical, 
and adapted to the round length which just escapes the floor, or 
a shorter one. The skirt is easily made and well suited to 
laundering. It may be developed in serge, cheviot, mohair, 
voile, panama, linen, piqué, repp, pongee or taffeta. Skirts of 
this sort are little j 
trimmed. A band 

of the self material 
placed at the low- 

er edge, a design 3870 
realized in braid of 

the same shade, or insertion placed at the 
depth shown would be suitable and a la 
mode. 

This skirt is designed for any waist 
measure of twenty to thirty-four inches 
or thirty-seven to fifty-six inches hip, 
price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch 
size requires for the making six and one- 
eighth yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide; three and three-quarter 
yards forty-four inches wide, or three and 
five-eighth yards fifty inches wide. The 
lower edge in this size measures about 
three and three-eighth yards, 


2. THE DESIGNER 


GRACEFUL NEW SKIRTS 


Regular and High Waistlines— 


S in j ; < aite side an ack vores i 
A SKIRT which realizes a bit of novelty In its plain ee my pee ide sats yh rore is 
£ ; = BC. 8 é silks which are so fascinating a ls Season 
3 sted as excellent for the su »ple cloths and si i c ; 
ane = i skirt . No. 3832) och of five gores, those at the side being side plaited and the 
ns 5 (No, 3832 : § 


taped It is not a difficult style to construct and adapts it- 


“enter back showing a double inverted plait. : ) t 
Sitio erick tke pcg nice fabrics farang the wash materials and raw — rhe style should 
prove becoming to any woman. The round and shorter lengths are provided for. 

The waist (No. 3891) is described on page 20. ; : 5 

pcos “acer f any woman of twenty-two to thirty-four inches Ww aist me re : thir ty - 
nine to fifty-six inches hip, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size 2 et pe a cing 6 ve 
and three-quarter yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, four and thre ; es “ ’ Sa : forty: 
four inches wide, or three and three-quarter yards of material fifty inches wide. In this size the 


lower edge measures about three and five-cighth yards. 


N UNUSUALLY 

chie and attrac- 
tive princess skirt is 
shown in No. 3882. 
This is in six pieces 
and may be finished 
in regulation style 
without the princess 
extension, if pre 
ferred. The novel fin- 
ish of the edges of 
the gores lends dis- 
tinction of style. A 
guimpe or blouse- 
waist such as No. 3609 
may complete it. Any 
seasonable suiting, 
cloth, silk, linen or 
repp may serve for the making. The 
skirt is adapted for round or shorter 
length. 

This skirt is designed for a woman 
of any waist measure from twenty to 
thirty-four inches, or thirty-seven to 
fifty-six inches hip measure, price 15 
eents. The twenty-four-inch waist 
size requires for the making of the 
princess skirt eight and one-quarter 
yards of material twenty-seven inch- 
es wide, four and three-eighth yards 
forty-four inches wide, or four yards aie _— 
fifty inches wide; or for the skirt in iP 2 Rit 
regulation style, seven and one- MGM ve 
quarter yards twenty-seven inches ; ’ ‘ 3 : 4 7 AE 
wide, three and three-quarter yards ; ; > , +. - 
forty-four inches wide, or three and : 
one-quarter yards fifty inches wide. 


ae ACCORDANCE with the fashion for plaited flounces in skirts, there are 
variations which prove less striking, yet very pleasing in effect. One of 
these is illustrated in the skirt shown (No. 3869) which consists of five gores, the 
front and back gores being lengthened by plaited sections. These are not fully 
plaited, but plaited at the side edges so that a pretty fulness is provided and the 
front and back kept plain. The skirt is closed at the side after the fashion of 
the newest models and is not a difficult undertaking for the home dressmaker. 
It is distinctive in style and very pleasing, intended for the round length or short- 
er. Theskirt would be very attractive in cloth or worsted, while for linen, mohair 
or silk it would prove practical and good-looking. Buttons are the only 
trimming used upon such skirts and may be of pearl or fabric covered. 

This skirt is designed for any waist measure of twenty to thirty inches, or 
thirty-seven to fifty inches hip, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size re- 
quires for the making five and one-half yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, three and seven-eighth yards of material forty-four inches wide, or three 
and five-eighth yards fifty inches wide. At the lower edge in this size the 
skirt measures about three and three-quarter yards. The waist, No. 3866, is 
described on page 18 of this issue, 
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FOR SUMMER WEARING 
The Bretelle Skirt Popular 


NE of the styles for summer wearing finds expression in the jumper skirts, completed by 
guimpes or waists of washable material. This (No. 3863) is a four-gored skirt, the circular 
sides having inverted plaits and the front and back gores plaited in slot-seam effect. The upper 
part fits perfectly, being of the new close-shaping, while the lower edge has enough width to be 
graceful and pleasing. The bretelles, which may be omitted, require little time for their making. 
Serge, mohair, pongee, linen, or another cloth or washing fabric may serve to develop this design. 
This skirt is designed for any waist measure of twenty-two to thirty-four inches or thirty-nine to 
fifty-six inches hip, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size requires for the making six and 
three-quarter yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, four and five-eighth yards forty-four 
inches, or fourand three-eighth yards of material fiftyinches wide. ‘ ‘ 
of the skirt measures about three and three-eighth yards. 
skirt is No. 3609 Ritz 


Inthis case the lower edge 
The blouse-waist shown with this 


VERY satisfac- 
tory style of skirt 
for practical wear in 
round length or for 
more dressy use in 
sweep length is illus- 
trated (No. 3876). 
This is a four-piece 
model and in high 
waistline. The skirt is 
carefully fitted and of 
excellent shaping, be- 
ing finished with a 
habit back or the in- 
verted plait. Silks, 
linen, piqué and repp 
are suitable for its de- 
velopment. Waist No, 
3885 is described on page 19. 
This skirt is designed for any wom- 
an of twenty-two to thirty-two inches 
waist measure or thirty-nine to fifty- 
three inches hip, price 15 cents. The 
twenty-four-inch size requires for the 
making of this skirt in sweep length 
without the flounce five and five-eighth 
yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, four and one-eighth yards forty- 
four inches wide or three and five- 
eighth yards fifty inches wide; or in 
round length with the flounce six and 
seven-eighth yards twenty-seven inch- 
es wide, four and seven-eighth yards 
forty-four inches wide or four and one- 
quarter yards fifty inches wide. The 
lower edge in round length measures 
three and one-cighth yards. 
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VERY woman who enjoys the wearing of shirt-waists and odd blouses which 
require a bclt or girdle asa finish for the waist appreciates the skirts which 
have the top finished and complete without a belt. Sucha model in high waist- 
line, with a girdle attached to the skirt, or in regulation waistline without the 
girdle, is illustrated as a suggestion for the home sewer. This (No. 3872) is in 
six gores, the front and back gores being finished in panel effect with tucks at 
the edees so that lengthening lines are assured. The closing of this design may 
be made at the front or back, and buttons wiay be used for an invisible fastening. 
The skirt is designed particularly for general wearing and therefore is adapted 
to the round or shorter length. Any of the seasonable cloths, unfinished 
worsteds, rough silks, pongee, taffeta, linen, piqué or repp, may realize it very 
attractively. The waist (No. 3881) is described on page 18. 

This skirt is designed for any waist measure of twenty-two to thirty-two 
inches or thirty-nine to fifty-three inches hip, price 15 cents. The twenty- 
four-inch size requires for the making seven yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, three and seven-eighth yards forty-four inches wide or three and 
one-half yards of material fifty inches wide. In this size the skirt at the lower 
edge measures about three and one-eighth yards. 
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ATTRACTIVE GARMENTS FOR .THE HOME 


pa VERY practical house dress (No. 3842) shows 
the waist full in front and gathered at the 
shoulders, with an attached five-gored skirt finished 
with an inverted plait at the back. The neck may have 
a turn-over collar or neck-band, and the sleeves may be 
the regulation shirt-waist sleeve finished in full or elbow 
length, or they may be of one-piece leg-o’-mutton shap- 
ing, buttoned along the seam as far as desired, so as 
to be turned back when one wishes her wrists to be free. 
The dress may be in round length or shorter. Percale, 
gingham, 
or lawn repp 
may serve. 
This dress 
is designed 
for thirty- 
two to forty- 
six inches 
bust meas- 
ure, price 15 
cents. The 
thirty-six- 
inch size re- 
quires nine 
yards of ma- 
terial twen- 
ty-four inch- 
es wide, or 
five and one- 
quarter 
yards forty- 
four inches 
wide. The 
lower edge 
in round 
length meas- 
ures about 


three and 
one-half 
3342 yards, 


OW many of the dainty summer fabrics eall to the 
mind of the practical home woman their appro- 
priateness for negligees! Here we have a style which 
is eminently simple (No. 3836), yet possible for any one 
to make and exceedingly becoming. The neck may be 
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finished high with a flat collar or be cut away in square 
open style as shown. Two styles of sleeves are provi- 
ded, the bishop style, which may be finished in full or 
three-quarter length, and the flowing sleeves, which are 
loose and graceful. The full skirt portion which is 
gathered to the edge of the yoke is arranged so that it 
may be cut from wide flouncing or bordered material. 
Lawn, batiste, challis, mousseline, dimity, one of the 
new swisses showing tiny flowers embroidered in color, 
or a wash silk might serve for the making. 

This dressing-sack is designed for any woman of thir- 
ty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires for the making four and 
one-eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
or two.and one-half yards forty-four inches wide. If 
bordered material is to be used, four and seven-eighth 
yards twenty-seven inches wide will be needed. 


MONG the negligees intended for spring and sum 
mer wearing, the Empire style proves not only 
becoming but practical. This wrapper (No. 3902) con- 
sists of a waist portion and an attached four-gored skirt 
which may be finished with a sweep or in round length. 
Two styles of sleeves are provided, the one-seam leg-o’- 
mutton in three-quarter length and the short cap sleeves. 
The wrapper is particularly trim and therefore appears 
more formal than the usual negligee. A challis, eash- 
mere, crépe in silk or cotton, lawn, dimity or wash silk 
might serve 
for making. 
This wrap- 
per is de- 
signed for 
any bust 
measure 
from thirty- 
two to forty- 
four inches, 
price 15 
cents. The 
thirty-six- 
inch size re- 
quires for the 
making eight 
and one-half 
yards of ma- 
terial twen- 
ty-seven 
inches w ide, 
seven and 
five - eighth 
yards thirty- 
six inches 
wide, or six 
and one-half 
yards forty- 
four inches 
wide. 
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THE NEWEST COSTUMES FOR BATHING 


N' )W that the days of outdoor bathing are so near 

t hand, matiy girls and women are considering 
the making of a new suit for this purpose. A becoming 
style of bathing suit, which shows the princess panel in 
front is No. 3899. This consists of a waist and an at- 
tached five-gored skirt, the waist being completed with 
or without the separate shicld. The bloomers, which 
are of excellent shaping and have no fulness about the 
waist and hips, are sewed to an underbody of simple 
construction. A choice of: three styles of sleeves is 
given, the full-length regulation ones covering the arm 
completely, the short cap sleeves being out of the way 
and natty, while the swimming sleeves are appreciated 
by those who indulge in this exercise. The round, flat 
collar is an attractive finish for the open neck, or an 
adornment when the shield is used. The suit is not 
difficult to make, and-is particularly good for full figures, 
as itis very -trim-fitting. To develop this, mohair, 
serge, pongee or taffetas may serve. 

This suit is designed for any bust measure of thirty- 
two to forty-four 
inches, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch 
size requires for the 
making of the suit 
eight and one-half 
yards of material 
twenty - seven inches 
wide, or five and five- 
eighth yards forty- 
four inchés wide, with 
one yard of thirty-six- 
inch material for the 
underbody. If con- 
trasting material is 
used for the flat col- 
lar and belt, seven- 
eighths of a yard 
twenty-seven inches 
3899 wide will be needed. 


— 


ANY of the new bathing suits are built in Empire 
effect, and one which is pleasing and of very sim- 

ple construction is shown (No. 3901). This consists of a 
waist having a Gibson tuck over the shoulder and an 
attached five-gored skirt. The dress closes the entire 
length at the side of the front, a style generally be- 
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coming and well liked. For wear with this there is an 
underbody with bloomers attached. The sleeves are 
of the one-seam leg-o’-mutton variety and may be fin- 
ished long or shorter, the latter having smart turn-back 
cuffs. The neck of this dress may be finished with a 
collar or cut out in square, open style. The most 
serviceable fabric is English mohair, though serge and 
taffeta are also used. 

This bathing suit is designed for any bust measure 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch size requires for the suit seven and 
seven-eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, or five and three-eighth yards forty-four inches 
wide, with one yard of thirty-six-inch material for the 
underbody. 


“oe modes of bathing suits follow quite closely the 

tendencies displayed in other garments, and 
every woman who enjoys bathing in the summer 
likes to be as much up to date in her garb for these 
occasions as in any of her ordinary costumes. Here 
is shown one of practical style (No. 3897) which 
any one might make at home and find satisfac- 
tory. This consists of a blouse and an attached four- 
piece skirt. To complete this are bloomers joined 
to a fitted underbody. One may have a high neck and 
collar with the vest, or, if an open neck is desired, the 
vest and underbody are cut away to the depth shown. 
The full-length regulation sleeves are given as well as 
the open cap and swimming sleeves, so that every pur- 
pose may be satisfied. The design is very trim and be- 
coming and may be developed in any of the usual 
materials, serge, mohair, or taffetas. As bathing suits 
do not, as a rule, last for more than two seasons it is 
always desirable to have one which is not only becom- 
ing but easily made, both of which apply here. 

This suit is designed 
for any wearer of 
thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust meas- 
ure, price 15 cents. 
The thirty-six-inch 
size requires for the 
making nine and 
three-eighth yards of 
material twenty- 
seven inches wide, or 
six and one-half yards 
forty-four inches 
wide for the suit,and 
one yard of thirty- 
six-inch material for 
the underbody. To. 
trim it as shown, ten 
yards of braid will be 
needed. 


ee 


O REALIZE the greatest effi- 
ciency, the apron should be easy 

to put on, make and launder as well 
as cover the wearer sufficiently with- 
out being cumbersome. Such are the 
characteristics realized in the apron 
illustrated (No. 3893). This is in one 
piece, the closing effected by exten- 
sion straps which button to the front 
at the shoulders. The ruffle at the 
bottom may be used or not as desir- 
ed. An optional arm covering is pro- 
vided in the useful sleeve protectors. 
This apron is 
designed in 
small, medium 
and large sizes, 
price 10 cents. 
The medium 
requires five 
and one-quar- 
ter yards of 
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OTHER SEASONABLE GARMENTS 


HIS Empire slip (No. 3900) 
which is a combination of a cor- 
set cover and a seven-gored petti- 
coat, is excellent for wear under the 
summer dresses in high waistline. It 
may be finished in round or sweep 
length, a straight gathered ruffle and 
a dust ruffle being provided. 

This slip is for any bust measure 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches, 
price 15 cents. The thirty-six-inch 
size requires for the sweep length f our 
and one-half yards of thirty-six-inch 
material, or for 
round length 
without the 
flounce, four 
and one-quar- 
teryards thirty- 
six inches wide 
and for the 
flounce one and 


thirty-six-inch five-eight h 
material. yards. 
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: Ce x ea Empire dress always proves a becoming mode for invalid or maternity wear, and 
ees now that it prevails in attractive garments for all ages its possibilities seem more 
3893 than usually well adapted to maternity use.- What could be more graceful for any wearer 
than the design illustrated above (No. 3878)? This embodies the newest features of up- 

VERY girl or woman who appre- to-date gowns, yet is constructed over a fitted lining which has its dart seams and fronts hi for using embr: 
E. sae value of a Stack laced so that they may be let out when desired. The dress is made with a sweep, two ais Soames ria os rm 
begins to think about the necessity inches on the floor in front and at the side—a most graceful length for house wear. A Enderwear. and’as o result the corset 
of having one or more. A design choice of sleeves is given, the regulation bishop, and the shirred caps which may be made rreeaee illustrated (No. 3860) answers 
which commends itself particularly with or without the long two-seam sleeves. The neck may be high or cut out in open the present Rens tis ocw- 
to the woman who does not wish to style as shown in the small view. The Empire waistband may be of the dress material EATS hes’ asa at the centcr 
spend much time on the manufacture stitched or braided, or a soft sash girdle of silk or ribbon may make it more dressy. Cash- Paar ond may te tidied with or 
of this article is shown (No. 3855). mere, challis, erépe de Chine, veiling, lawn, swiss or China silk might serve for the dress. withoat the dreular plum. If « 
It is a one-piece affair, with a narrow This dress is designed for any bust measure of thirty-two to forty-two inches, price 15 plain fabric is ened rata ae 
ruffle added at the edge if desired. cents. The thirty-six-inch size requires eleven and one-quarter yards of material twenty- trimined with a headine aad edging 

Any wash material may serve, even a seven inches wide, or six and seven-eighth yards forty-four inches wide. The lower edge Gian 6 ; 
left-over from a dides. of the skirt in this size measures about four yards. . 


This sunbonnet is designed for 
ladies, misses and children, price 10 
cents. The ladies’ size requires one 
and one-half yards of material twen- 
ty-seven inches wide, or one and 
three-eighth yards thirty-six inches 
wide. 


WO shirt-waist linings are given 

in No. 3879 which provide for 

all of the features desired in such a 
pattern. These may be closed at 
front or back, one being made with- 
out a seam in back. An under-arm 
gore is provided in one style to be 
used when needed, the neck being 
perforated for high or open round or 
square outline or yoke-facings. The 
one-seam leg-o’-mutton and shirt sleeves are given, either of which 


This corset cover is designed { 
any bust measure from thirty-two | 
forty-six inches, price 10 cents. ‘1 
thirty-six-inch size requires for t! 
making one and one-eighth yards 
material thirty-six inches wide, or o: 
and seven-eighth yards of eightec: 
inch flouncing. 


HE best habit-makers decree 
the wearing of breeches when 
riding horseback. A very excellent 
style for these is given here (No.3839) 
The top is fitted by darts so that n« 
bunchiness results, and ,the lower 
part is closed below the knee 
For cross-saddle riding these ar 
invaluable, and if made of the ski:t 
material or serge nothing could com- 


plete the costume more satisfactorily. The lower portion buttons, an 
interlining of light-weight canvas being used in the cuff. 

These riding-breeches are designed for any w 
to thirty-two inches, price 15 cents. The twenty-four-inch size re- 
quires three and one-eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide or one and five-eighth yards fifty inches wide. 


may be in full or shorter length. 

These shirt-waist linings are designed for any bust measure from 
thirty-two to forty-eight inches, price 10 cents. The thirty-six-inch 
size requires three and one-eighth yards of material twenty inches wide 
or two yards thirty-six inches wide. 
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Some 


HE bordered goods and floun- 

cings are worn not only by the 

women but by the girls and young 
misses. They are so attractive this 
year that every means is resorted 

to for their use, and Dame Fashion 

has provided some pleasing models 

in dresses and other garments for 
the miss which deserve notice. Here 

is shown a semi-prinecess dress (No. 
3865) of simple but graceful mode. 

It consists of a waist and an attached 
five-gored skirt. Both provide in their 
style of constructign for the use of 
above-mentioned fabries, the border 
finished edging forming the V, front 
back, while the straight gathered 
which may complete the skirt 
vs for its introduction here. The 
may be high or open and a 

ce is given between the one-seam 
g-o'-mutton sleeves, which may be fin- 
i in full length or shorter, and the 


flounce 


THE WELL-DRESSED GIRL 


Practical Suggestions for Her Summer Wardrobe 


fe GIRL or woman is ever 

fascinated by beautiful 
clothes, she surely feels 
their charm at this season 
when the most dainty fabries 
are developed into beautiful 
gowns for our summer wear- 
ing. The model illustrated 
(No. 3898) is the sort of dress 
which will prove very pleasing 
for the young miss, made of 
white swiss, a pale-color ba- 
tiste, or a washable voile hav- 
ing a small figure, while it also 
suggests foulard and crépe de 
Chine. The yoke and sleeve 
caps may be of all-over em- 
broidery or lace and the neck 
may be cut out in open style. 
The one-seam leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves may be long or shorter 
and they may be used with or without 
the sleeve caps. © The attached three- 
piece skirt is lengthened by a tucked 
flounce, straight at the lower edge. The 
dress is one which might be attract- 
ive in any supple material, being suitable 
for laundering and for wear over different 
foundation slips if of transparent fabric. 
This dress is designed for any miss of 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, price 
15 cents. The fifteen-year size requires 
for the making eight and one-quarter 
yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, six yards thirty-six inches wide, 
or five and one-quarter yards forty-four 
inches wide. Thirteen and one-half yards 
of insertion are needed for trimming. 
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HE most effective dresses 
for young women which 
are to be seen in wash mate- 
rials are not elaborate in de- 
sign, but rather very practical 
and becoming. Here is one 
(No. 3862) which has the 
waist and skirt joined with a 
narrow belt in semi-princess 
style. It is closed in back 
and has only a deep tuck over 
the shoulder to provide a 
graceful fulness and good lines. 
A removable shield provides 
for the possibility of an open 
neck, and, in view of the popu- 
larity of this feature, is an im- 
portant advantage. The 
sleeves may be of the one-seam 
leg-o’-mutton order or the reg- 
ulation puff and cuff style. 
Either of these may be finished in shorter 
length. The attached skirt is a seven- 
gored one of the newest shaping. The 
style is excellent for linen, madras, ging- 
ham or another of the practical wash 
fabrics, while it may be made very serv- 
iceable in mohair, pongee or cloth, and 
is dressy enough for foulard or a soft silk. 
This dress is designed for any miss from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, price 
15 cents. The fifteen-year size requires 
for making six and one-quarter yards of 
material twenty-seven inches wide, four 
and seven-eighth yards thirty-six inches 
wide, or three and seven-eighth yards 
forty-four inches wide. Two yards of 
insertion will trim the shield. 


regulation full sleeves. Other fabrics may 
also be used, for, as seen in the small 
view, the dress of plain material is very 
attractive developed in this manner, 4 
braid, embroidery or lace being employed 
as trimming. The dress would be pleas- 
ing made of lawn, bordered goods, pongee, 
linen, challis or foulard. 

This dres§ is designed for any miss of 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, price 
15 cents. The fifteen-year size requires 
for the making of the dress with the 
flounce nine and one-half yards of mate- 
rial twenty-four inches wide, six and one- 
quarter yards thirty-six inches wide, or 
five and one-eighth yards forty-four inch- 
es wide, with five-eighths of a yard of all- 
over lace cighteen inches wide for the 
center front and collar, or for the dress 
without the flounce four and one-quarter 
yards thirty-six inches wide. Seven and 
one-eighth yards of eleven-inch flouncing 
will be needed. 
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UST as often as the summer- 
time comes around, the girls 
and misses look forward to the 
donning of their sailor-blouse 
suits. There is something so 
youthful and care-free in this sim- 
ple style of garment that even 
older folks are inclined to wear it, 
and doubtless would, were it more 
becoming to them. Here is given 
a suit (No. 3844) which most girls 
like because it suggests the real 
naval blouse. The blouse which 
may be worn outside the skirt 
or underneath as desired, is in- 
tended to be slipped over the 
head and has a separate shield 
which may be finished collarless. 
The sleeves may be gathered or 
plaited at the lower part and fin- 
ished with or without cuffs. The 
skirt with the yoke at the top is 
avery general favorite and this 
one is par-ticularly graceful with 
the center front left free in panel 
effect. The skirt is a five-gored 
one arranged in side plaits and 
closed in front, the back of the 
yoke being laced according to reg- 
ulation naval style. A _ serge, 
mohair, linen, duck, piqué or pon- 
gee may serve for this, braid in 
contrasting color being the usual 
trimming. 

This sailor suit is designed for 
any miss of fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, price 15 cents. The 
fifteen-year size requires for the 
making seven and _ five-eighth 
yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, five and three-quarter 
yards thirty-six inches wide or five 
yards forty-four inches wide, and 
four and seven-eighth yards of 
narrow braid to trim it attrac- 
tively as shown. 
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OR the miss and younger 
er girl the coat shape is de- 
cidedly semi-fitted and hangs 
quite as straight as did those 
of the winter. There seem to be 
fewer revers effects and more 
flat collar and collarless styles. 
Like the coats for women, the 
single -button closing over the 
chest is very popular, 
and particularly good 
is it for the warm 
months of the year. 
Another feature 
which has passed 
to the ,misses’ and 
girls’ garments from 
those of women is the 
plain fitting sleeve 
which has no fulness 
at the top. The sep- 
arate coat is a prac- 
tical and economical 
style for a great ma- 
jority of women, as it 
solves the problem of 
a wrap suitable for 
wear with any costume. Many of 
these coats, like the one shown, 
are as simply constructed as a 
coat could be, the front being 
seamless and often the back hav- 
ing but a centerseam. Coats for 
the season are finished in very 
moderate length, ending about 
where the fingers reach when the 
arm falls naturally at the side. 

A coat which is very practical 
in style and particularly well 
adapted for home construction 
is shown as No. 3868. “It is the 
sort of coat which a miss may 
wear with a skirt of the same or 
any summer frock. The attract- 
ive flat collar may complete the 
neck, or it may be made collar- 


less and trimmed with a narrow 
piping of silk or of braid. Bi 
ther of two styles of two-seam 
sleeves may be used, the one 
plain at the top which is new and 
much in vogue,and the regula- 
tion style with gathers at the top. 
Natty cuffs which correspond in 
shape to the flat collar and 
should be similarly 
trimmed are an op- 
tional feature. One 
advantage of the coat 
is its adaptation to 
summer uses, being 
closed with a button 
over the chest and 
hanging free below. 
The length is moder- 
ate, and this is par- 
ticularly good in a 
coat which must serve 
for more than one 
season. Covert or 
another smooth cloth, 
a worsted or voile 
may serve for its de- 
velopment, while one of the raw 
silks or linen will be equally 
appropriate. The collar and 
cuffs may be faced with pongee, 
moiré, ottoman silk, bengaline 
or a figured piqué. 

This coat is designed for 
any miss from fourteen to eight- 
een years of age, price 15 cents. 
The fifteen-year size requires for 
the making three and three- 
quarter yards of material twen- 
ty-seven inches wide, two and 
three-eighth yards forty-four in- 
ches wide or two yards of mate- 
rial fifty inches wide. Three and 
five-eighth yards of braid are 
required to trim the collar and 
cuffs with three rows each. 
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HERE is as much distincti 
good style pervades | 
suits for the young miss as tho 
for women, and many of the same 
style points appear in garments 
for both. The suit illustrated 
(No. 3877) is one of the smart 
practical models which look well 
on any wearer. The semi-fitting 
coat is shaped by seams to the 
shoulders and is of excellent 
length. The neck may be finished 
with a notched collar or collarl 
and edged with a narrow braid or 
fold of silk. The sleeves may | 
in either of two styles, plain . 
gathered at the top, the former 
being much in evidence in the 
newest coats. The skirt is a 
seven-gored one having the front 
gore tucked in slot-seam effect 
and an inverted plait at the back. 
It is built on the straight mo- 
dish lines and with moderate ful- 
ness at the hem. The suit is not 
elaborate, yet well selected for 
home making. Any of the sea- 
sonable worsteds, serge, mohair, 
panama, voile, a silk or linen 
might serve for the making. Fab- 
ric-covered buttons or a braid 
may prove an attractive adorn- 
ment. If made of linen, pearl 
buttons should be used, the same 
being true for pongee. Bengaline, 
pongee, ottoman silk or moiré 
may face the collar or neck. 

This suit is designed for any 
miss of fourteen to eighteen years 
of age, price 15 cents. The fifteen- 
year size requires for the making 
seven and three-quarter yards of 
material twenty-seven inches 
wide, four and one-half yards for- 
ty-four inches wide or four and 
one-eighth yards fifty inches wide. 
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DAINTY DRESSES FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


Some Ideas for the Summer Months 


N PREPARING the summer wardrobe of the young 
miss the washable waists and guimpes which 
form so large a part of the smaller girl’s outfit are 
sure to be needed. With the coat-suit, which every 
girl over fourteen must have, there is the need of 
separate waists, and it is often this same blouse- 
waist of lawn or batiste which the young miss at- 
tempts as her first dressmaking. Waists of this 
sort need not be elaborate, but they should embody 
such features as will insure their grace and becom- 
ingness. A design which may serve for use as a 
blouse-waist or a guimpe for wear with the jumper 
dresses so modish this season is illustrated as No, 3850. 
The only elaboration is provided by the tucks which 
extend to yoke depth and provide a becoming fulness, 
though their spacing allows for the insertion of lace or 
hand embroidery. The neck may be finished with a 
collar or cut out in round outline, as shown, and edged 
th a band of lace, embroidery or a washable braid. 
he open necks are very attractive upon young wearers, 
and now that they are so fashionable for women they are 
doubly popular with the miss. Both the one-seam reg- 
tion leg-o’-mutton sleeves and the regulation pull 

{ cuff sleeves are provided, the latter having the 

sibility of a shorter length. While the long sleeves 
the newest fashion, they do not prevail to the exclu- 
of shorter styles, as one may see at any gathering 

\l-dressed women. Any of the finer wash fabrics 
realize this as a very dainty blouse or guimpe, nain- 
lawn, swiss, cross-barred muslin, mousseline or one 
e flowered dimities being suggested. 

(his blouse-waist or guimpe is designed for any miss of 
een to eighteen years of age, price 15-cents. The 
‘n-year size requires for the making two and seven- 
th yards of material twenty-four inches wide, two 

| one-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide, or one and 
.-cighth yards forty-four inches wide. 


HID bordered materials and embroidered flouncings 
are particularly attractive for youthful garments, 
and not the least pleasing are the dresses for the young 
miss. There are so many pretty batistes and lawns for 
making summer frocks that suggestions for their use can 
not be too numerous. The skirt shown (No. 3859) is de- 
signed for the miss and is to be made with a flounce of 
bordered goods or flouncing as shown, while other plain 
fabrics are equally suitable. It is in five gores, with the 
fulness at the top arranged in tucks. The former insure 
a trim, fitted effect about the waist and hips which many 
desire, though the gathered style is soft and pretty. The 
straight flounce, which may be of flouncing or cut from 
bordered goods, is an optional feature, and may be used or 
not as desired. If made of plain material, it may have a 
hemstitched or regular hem as desired. Such a skirt 
may be finished for separate wearing or joined to a 
waist of the same in semi-princess costume effect. As 
shown it is combined in costume style with the blouse else- 
where described, and proves not only a pleasing mode but 
a very practical one. The skirt is very easily made and 
excellent for laundering. Any of the supple cloths, silks 
or washing fabrics may serve for the making, lawn, dimity, 
swiss, muslin, chambray, challis or silk being suggested. 
A narrow braid or insertion of lace or embroidery may 
adorn the flounce if made of plain fabric, while the skirt 
without the flounce may be similarly trimmed. 

This skirt is designed for any miss of fourteen to eigh- 
teen years of age, price 15 cents. The fifteen-year size 
requires for the skirt with the flounce, six and three-quar- 
ter yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, five and 
one-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide, or four and three- 
eighth yards of forty-four inch material. If embroidery 
is used for the flounce, three and one-half yards of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide, or three yards forty-four 
inches wide, and three and three-quarter yards of 
thirteen-inch flouncing will be needed. 
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closes in back. 


OTHERS find that the 
most practical dress 

for summer is the one-piece 
style which goes on all at 
once and is easily made and 
laundered. The little girl 
usually looks well in such a 
frock, and it is in keeping 
with the general hard serv- 
ice which the every-day 
dress must give. A model 
which is very serviceable in 
chambray, percale or ging- 
ham is shown as No. 3856. 
It hangs straight from the 
neck, with the skirt fulness 
provided by two deep tucks 
over the shoulder. A belt 
of the material or leather 
loosely girdles the waist. 


A separate guimpe completes the dress, its one- 
seam sleeves being of the newest order. The 
revers which finish the V-neck of the dress lend a 
touch of novelty, while the sleeves are finished 
with natty cuffs to correspond. The dress 
A washable braid may trim 
belt, cuffs and revers, or these may be finished 
with stitching. 

This dress is designed for any little girl of 
three to twelve years of age, price 15 cents. 
The five-year size requires for the making of the 
guimpe seven-eighths of a yard of material 
thirty-six inches wide, and, for the dress, three 
and three-eighth yards twenty-four inches wide, 
two yards thirty-six inches wide, or one and 
seven-eighth yards forty-four inches wide. 


ANY of the girls’ dress- 
es developed in linen, 
repp and chambray show the 
features which have proven 
most becoming in women’s 
dresses. Seen in the dress 
shown(No. 3889) the shaped 
front panelin princess style 
proves very attractive. This 
is made with a removable 
shield which may be finished 
collarless if desired. Theat- 
tached skirt, which consists 
of four gores arranged in 
side plaits, represents astyle 
not new, but always liked. 
Two styles of sleeves are 
given with this dress, the 
full-length one-seam leg-o’- 3550 
mutton and the regulation 
sleeves finished at theelbow. Theleg-o’-mutton 
sleeves may be completed with attractive turn- 
back cuffs. The dress is excellent for laun- 
dering and suitable to a wide variety of materials. 
If made in piqué or linen, the edges of the front 
panel, bretelles and cuffs might have an em- 
broidered scallop, while the removable shield 
may be inserted with lace or show some simple 
embroidery. 

This dress is designed for any girl from six to 
fourteen years of age, price 15 cents. The nine- 
year size requires for the making four and three- 
eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, three and one-eighth yards thirty-six 
inches wide, or two and five-eighth yards forty- 
four inches wide. 
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MOTHER who is on the lookout for 

pretty designs“in “dresses which do 
not require supplementary guimpes, will 
find the accompanying dress (No. 3880) 
altogether satisfactory.. As shown above, 
it is realized in a figured lawn, and proves 
not only serviceable, but just the sort of 
thing the girl needs for general every-day 
use. As suggested in the adjoining view, 
the dress may be made very dainty by the 
use of batiste or swiss, and an embroidered 
edging for the bretelle effects. Here the 
open neck possibility is shown, as well as 3880 
the shorter sleeve, both of which are much 
appreciated during the hot weather. The tucks in waist and 
skirt, which suggest a panel effect, are very becoming. The 
center front of the waist and skirt may be tucked or gathered. 
The attached skirt being a three-piece one, is arranged in side 
plaits back of the front gore. If made in 
chambray, pereale or gingham, linen or 


any other practical wash fabric, the narrow | -————-—-—___— 


washable braid might serve as trimming, 
though a dress of this sort does not require 
any adornment. The band joining the 
waist and skirt may be made of the same 
material as the dress or of insertion. If 
the latter is used it would be pretty out- 
lining the yoke and on the sleeves, 

This dress is designed for any girl of six 
to fourteen years of age, price 15 cents. 
The nineeyear size requires for the making 
four and one-half yards of material twenty- 
four inches wide, three and three-eichth 
yards thirty-six inches wide, or two and 
one-half yards forty-four inches wide. 
If braid is to be used as suggested, five 
and five-eighth yards will be needed, and of 
edging for the bretelles,one and three-eighth 
yards, 


DVANTAGE should be taken of the 
present popularity of embroidered 
flouncings for trimmings and whole dresses, 
The straight skirts are very pretty and the 
easiest style to make, especially when floun- 
cings are used,as a single straight piece of 
goods makes the skirt. The dress shown 
(No. 3883) is another very pretty style, 
particularly adapted to the use of embroid- 
ered flouncings, The 
dress may be made 
witha highor low neck, 
the latter finished in V 
outline. The waist is 
shirred at the shoul- 
ders, thus insuring 
graceful fulness in the 
front and back. The 
berthas may be used or 
not as preferred, but 
would be very attrac- 
tive made of embroi- 


/ H dery to match the skirt 
Hi i if this fabric is used. 
Piss eee ———— If of plain material the - 
3871 skirt would be pretty, 3871 
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hem-stitched with a wide hem and with two 
rows of insertion above it for trimming. 
Both the one-seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves, 
which may be in full length or shorter, and 
those of regulation style are provided. The 
caps may be used or not as desired and 
would make very dainty short sleeves used 
alone. For general wear the dress might be 
made of gingham or chambray in a dark or 
light shade. The trimming might. be rows of 
whitestitching or perhaps a white yoke and 
belt. Ifthe dress is used for more festive 
3883 occasions it might be desirable to make 
this of foulard, erépe de Chine, any of the 
wash silks or one of the sheer lingerie materials,as lawn, batiste 
or a dainty dimity. Lace insertion may be used to trim the 
bertha, sleeves, the yoke and the collar. 

This dress is designed for any girl from the age of six to fourteen 
years, price 15 cents. The nine-year-old 
size requires five and one-eighth yards of 

—_--- ——- material twenty-four inches wide, three and 
seven-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide 
or three yards forty-four inches wide, or if 
flouncing is used forthe skirt five yards of 
flouncing eighteen inches wide and seven- 
eighths of a yard of thirty-six-inch plain 
material. Eleven and five-eighth yards of 
insertion are required for the trimming. 


HE coats for girls are displaying as 

much careful thought on the part 
of the designer as those for grown ups. Most 
of the season’s models are of the reefer type 
ending below the hips, those straight at the 
lower edge and the cutaway effects being in 
evidence. The coat illustrated (3871) is 
suggested as an excellent model. - There is 
nothing elaborate in the design, yet it is so 
trig and smart as to look well over any 
dainty wash dress. The neck may be fin- 
ished with a rolling collar or with a collar 
facing. the latter being of the coat material 
or silk and outlined with a narrow braid. 
The sleeves plain at the top and those with 
gathers are both provided for in this coat. 
The lower edge may have square corners at 
the front or rounded edges to suggest the 


one to make and should prove becoming to 
any wearer. The materials most used for 
coats of this sort are 
serge, cheviot, broad- 
cloth, covert, mohair, 
panama, pongee, piqué 
and linen. 

This coat is designed 
for any girl from six to 
fourteen years of age, 
price15 cents. Thenine- 
year size requires for 
the making three and 
one-quarter yards of 
twenty-seven-inch ma- 
terial, two yards forty- 
four inches wide or one i 
and three-quarter “+...” 
yards fifty inches wide. 8871 


cutaway effect. The coat is not a difficult | 


| FORMERLY’ Soap 
using Women— Tired | — 

—Cross—Sick. Men who — 
dreaded the Home-com-~ 
ing. No Wonder! i} 
@ NOW with Millions | 
of Women the old time 
Yearly upset for House- 
cleaning is out of date. 
The PEARLINE user 
knows no season. The 
Home is kept Clean the 
year round, because of the 
Ease and Perfect Clean- 
liness the use of PEAR- 
LINE insures. When 
you see an Exceptionally 
Clean home—a_ Bright, 
Genteel-Looking woman, 
you may be sure she uses 
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WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE 
STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

WEBS FRESH FROM THE Looms 

METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 

THIS GUARANTY 

COUPON -1In Yellow 

1S ATTACHED TH 

WAY TO EVERY PAIR me 

OF THE GENUINE — 

SE SURE IT's THERE 

Sn Malice oo meee ea 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY 

MAKERS BOSTON 
WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 


THE BUTTONS AND) 
LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
FOR USE ON THIS 
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—— 
OLD CARPETSMAKE NEW RUGS 


We can weave them to order into handsome rugs. 
Satz We RY freight. Write for particulars. 
RUG Co., F. Biue Island Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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FOR THE SMALL FOLKS 
Pretty Frocks for the Warm Months 


HERE the little folks are concerned, simplic- 

ity and daintiness are the first considerations. 

The pretty wash dresses which prove so suitable and 

useful, have come to be used all the year around,but 

they seem daintier in the summer than at any other 

time. A charming little French dress, which is prov- 

ing a popular style for small wearers, is illustrated as 

No. 3833. This design is particularly well adapted 

for dressy wear. The style provides for a high or 

open neck, while the sleeve may be made in either of 

two styles. These are the popular one-seam leg-o’- 

mutton and the regulation sleeve, which may be finished in 

full or shorter length. The frills over the shoulders pro- 

vide an attractive finish for the armhole if the sleeve is 

omitted, so that the open neck and sleeveless style might 

be worn as a guimpe dress if desired. The straight skirt 

may be single or double, the straight shaping making it 

possible to use flouncing, bordered goods or other materials 

in its construction. If the dress is made of plain material, 

the bottom of the skirt might be hemstitched with a wide 

hem. If the double flounced skirt is made of flouncing, the 

frill caps or bretelles should be of the same. The waist- 

band which joins the waist and skirt may be of the plain 

material, a strip of embroidered or lace insertion or ribbon- 

run beading. Either the frill caps, the bretelles, or both, 

may be omitted for the plainer dress which is to serve for 

general wearing. The latter dress might be made of cham- 

bray, lawn, or a checked gingham, whereas the more elab- 

orate dress might be of such fabrics as batiste, swiss, mull 
or Persian lawn. 

This dress is designed for any little girl of two to eight 
years of age, price 15 cents. The five-year size requires 
for the making, four and one-half yards of material twenty- 
four inches wide, or two and three-quarter yards forty-four 
inches wide; or one and three-eighth yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide, and four and one-eighth yards of 
eleven-inch flouncing for the double skirt. 


HOUGH not a novel- 
ty, the French dres 
for little girls is very much 
in evidence this year. The 
distinguishing characteristic 
seems to be an appearance 
of daintiness rather than 
elaboration in construction. 
Another little dress of this 
sort, which may be simple 
or dressy according to the 
manner in which it is de- 
veloped, is shown as No. 
3835. This has a plain 
yoke, straight at the back 
and showing two points in 
front, a full body portion 
tucked at the top, and an 
attached straight gathered 
skirt. The style would be 
excellent for development 
in chambray, percale or 
gingham, as a serviceable 
dress to wear mornings orin | 
the country. On the other | 
hand, it may be realized 
very attractively for after- 
noon wear made of lawn, 
dimity, swiss, or wash silk, | 
having the yoke cut out in | 
square neck, and the sleeves | 
finished in shorter style. A 
narrow insertion of lace, 
some simple handembroid- | 
ery, or the narrow bands of 
colored embroidery might be | 
used forits trimming. Asash | 
of soft ribbon in delicate 
color to finish the waistline 
would add to the daintiness 
of the dress. As the skirt 
is a straight one, it may be 
made of bordered geods or 


embroidered flouncing, 
3838 


VY N it comes to the 
Y making of the little 
mmer dresses, the 

of trimming al- 

rises, and this often 

zely determines the 

f dress chosen. This 

the embroideries are 
‘active that they are 
herever possible, ei- 
trimming or for 

‘cer part of the dress, 
design illustrated 

\S38) the novel bertha 
various modes of 

iment, while the 
rathered skirt may 

rom flouncing. The 

yoke is always a 

. feature, and gives 

llent opportunity 

nty bit of hand em- 

or may be made 

er embroidery with 

the sleeves to 
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ing, the yoke may 

by a narrow in- 
f lace, or might be 

and edged with 

ce edging. If in- 

s used, it may trim 

and sleeves, and 

ibove the hem if 

; is made of plain 

The dress may be 

ped very simply with- 

ne bertha, for a more 
dress if desired, 
chambray or gingham being 
used. <A very dainty little 
for festive occasions 
nade by having the 
cut out in round or 
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More women have worn 
Warner’s Corsets in the 
last season than in any 
two previous seasons 
combined. 

More of these corsets 
have been worn than of 
any other make of corsets. 
So far this season we have sold 
exactly 75% more than im the 
corresponding period of last year 
and last year was regarded as the 
largest in our history, which covers 
a period of 38 years. 

How do we account for it ? 
Warner's Corsets are decidedly 


in advance in style — they are 


fashionable, comfortable models 


square outline, or finished high 
with a standing collar. The one- 
seam leg-o’-mutton sleeves are 
given,as well as those of regula- 
tion bishop style ia full or shorter 
length. A Persian lawn, swiss, 
batiste, nainsook or challis may 
develop the model designed for 
dressy wear. 

This dress is designed for any 
little girl of three to ten years of 
age, price 15 cents. The five- 
year-old size requires for the 
making three and three-quarter 
yards of material twenty-four 
inches wide; two and one-half 
yards thirty-six inches wide, or 
two and one-eighth yards forty- 
four inches wide, or one and one- 
quarter yards of thirty-six-inch 


though any soft material may 
serve. Aside from the materials 
already mentioned, pongee and 
the sheer cotton erépes are much 
used for dresses for little folks, 
and a challis, cashmere, or other 
soft wool material might serve. 
The dress is one very simply 
constructed, and excellent for 
laundering, two very important 
features where the wash dress is 
concerned, 

This dress is designed for any 
little girl from two to eight years 
of age, price 15 cents. The five- 
year size requires for making three 
and one-quarter yards of material 
twenty-four inches wide, two and 
one-half yards thirty-six inches 
wide, or two yards forty-four 


—they are the only corsets 
guaranteed to a certain standard 
for style and quality. Merchants 
all over this country have our 
corsets and when you seek the 
season’s newest and best corset 
you are shown a Warner’s—made 
to a fashionable fit — made to 
wear, not to rust, break or tear. 
Send for Booklet “8” telling the proper method of lacing, 


fitting and wearing your Corsets, with flustrations of 
some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 


attached 


New York 


The Warner Brothers Company 
Chteago Oakland, Cal. 


inches wide. If a narrow braid or banding 
is desired to trim the edges of the yoke, col- 
lar, sleeves and waistband two and seven- 
eighth yards will be needed. 


material, and two and three-eighth yards of 
flouncing thirteen inches wide. Three and 
one-eighth yards of edging are needed to trim 
the bertha and sleeves. 


EVERY Pair GUARANTEED 
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HE summer coats 

for little girls may g 
be made very dainty ~ 
affairs if the wide em- 
broidered flouncing is 
used. This is not nee- 
essarily an expensive 
choice, because only a 
small amount is needed. The coat shown (No. 3874) 
realizes one of the most attractive and at the same 
time simple garments for any season of the year. It is 
constructed with a yoke to which the st raight skirt por- 
tion is gathered. The collar may be finished with or 
without the straight gathered frill, the latter like the skirt being 
cut from flouncing if desired. Pleasing turn-back cuffs eom- 
plete the bishop sleeves, which are of moderate fulness. The coat 
is of dress length and ample enough not to crush a erisp frock 
worn beneath. A cashmere, broadcloth, linen, piqué, bedford 
cord or pongee might serve as material. 

If a plain fabrie is employed for the coat it may be trimmed 
with a narrow silk soutache of a matching color, one or two 
rows of this near the edges of cuffs and collar being an attractive 
finish. If made of cashmere or broadcloth, a lining of white 
China silk, messaline or farmer’s satin may be used. The pi- 
qué and linen coats are usually made unlined as suggested in the 
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Ae THE warm days approach, the little girl will have 
more opportunity to play out of doors. Whether she 
g0es into the country, down by the seashore or stays at home, 
she will need a practical play suit in which she may play 
without thought of soiling her clothes. Dresses of this type 
should be as simply constructed as possible, yet provide entire 
freedom of movement and complete protection against dirt. 
They should also be easy to make, of durable material and 
little trouble to launder. An excellent design which realizes 
these characteristics is shown as No. 3886. 
The waist and skirt are in one piece making 
the suit easy to put on, and insuring 
perfect neatness. The dress fastens in 
back with buttons and buttonholes. The 
neck may be high or finished in round or 
open style, while the sleeves may be gather- 
edor plaited at the bottom with or without 
the cuff-band and in fulltength or shorter 
style. To complete the costume there are 
separate bloomers to take the place of pet- 
ticoats. These are to be made of the dress 
material, and save an immense amount of 
laundry, which is certainly important in the 
summer months. The bloomers may be 
gathered_or plaited at the belt. A belt loose- 
ly girdles the costume, being of the same 
material or leather. A dark chambray, 
gingham, percale, duck’ or repp may be 
used for the making. If any trimming is 
desired, which, however, is not necessary 
on frocks of this sort, bands of contrasting 
material or washable braid may be used. 
The advantage of this closing the entire 
length in back renders the laundering much 
simpler, as the dress may be laid out flat 
and ironed. The box plaits in front and 
the tucks front and back do not notice- 
ably increase the labor of making the dress, yet they relieve ‘it 
of entire plainness and add a pretty fulness for the skirt portion. 
This play suit is designed for any little girl of two to ten years 
of age, price 15 cents. The five-year size requires for the ma- 
king, four and three-quarter yards of material twenty-four inch- 
es wide, three and one-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide, or 
two and three-quarter yards forty-four inches wide. 
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first view. The edges of 
the washable coat may 
be finished with an em- 
broidered scallop. Here 
the collar is used with- 
out the ruffle, which 
proves a very neat and 
practical style for gen- 
eral wearing. The second view, which shows the 
dressy development of the garment suggests, a coat of 
embroidered swiss flouncing, the skirt, collar, ruffle 
and cuffs utilizing the embroidered edge. It will 
launder with entire satisfaction. Another effective 
coat in this style would be that made of heavy China or Jap- 
anese silk, while shantung and pongee are particularly good 
this year These fabries require no trimming, and, as they do 
not show soil, yet launder well, are very practical. 

This coat is designed for any little girl of one-half to five 
years of age, price 10 cents. The two-yearsize requires for the 
making two and three-quarter yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, one and seven-eighth yards forty-four inches wide 
or one and five-eighth yards fifty inches wide; or one and five- 
eighth yards of eighteen-inch flouncing, two yards of edging to 
match and seven-eighths of a yard of plain material thirty-six 
inches wide. 
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INCE dainty frocks were worn by little girls, there has 
always been some sort of protecting garment provided 
such as might be slipped on over the dress without looking un- 
tidy or spoiling the good appearance of the wearer. Aprons are 
looked upon by practical mothers as oneof the indispensables 
of every little girl’s wardrobe, and the greater the variety there 
may be in these the more pleased the wearer and’ her mother. 
For nice wear many aprons are made sleeveless and kept quite 
as dainty and attractive as possible, while preserving the object 
of the garment—that of sufficient protec- 
tion: » Most of the styles liked by mothers 
are simply constructed and require but lit- 
tle time or labor to make. This seems to 
be one of the essentials of the style, as it 
should be of all practical garments. Then, 
too, aprons require frequent laundering, 
and therefore should fall with in the lines 
of these requirements. 

The more simple an apron is, the more 
serviceable and becoming where the small 
ladies are concerned. Here is an attract- 
ive model (No..3895) which impresses one 
first of all as being a convenient sort of gar- 
ment to slip on over any dress, yet dainty 
enough to look pretty at any time. Small 
bretelles and ribbons ora narrow band-yoke 
and shoulder straps serve for the upper 
part.. The apron is simple to make and 
sasy to launder. Though many object to 
ruffles on aprons because of the ironing, 
the small bretelles here may be ironed flat. 
A lawn, dimity, swiss or nainsook may serve 
for material, while any serviceable lace or i 
embroidery may adorn it. Ribbons, lengths lj 
of insertion, embroidered banding, beading y 
or bands of material may hold the apron in 
place over the shoulders. 

This apron is designed for any little 
years of age, price 10 cents. The four-year size requires for 
the ‘making one and three-quarter yards of material twenty. 
seven inches wide or one and three-eighth yards thirty-six 
inches wide, with one and three-quarter yards of edging for 
trimming as illustrated and the same amount of ribbon for 
tying on the shoulders, 
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girl from two to eight 


DE BEVOISE 


Combination Brassiére 


This undergarment will be much 
worn this spring. Fashion has 
decreed it; comfort demands it. 
The old-fashioned on 

undergarments — 
separate corset- 
cover, drawers and 
under-petticoat are 
no longer in vogue. 


This Fashion 
Undergarment 


combines the Brassiére 
and full circular French 
pantalon, short skirt or 
long petticoat. The 
Brassiére is Parisian 
cut, made with curved Combination Brassiére 
French seams and No. 6 $3.00 caci 


Fine Naintook, la 
shaped and boned to and ribbon trimme! 


Sizes 32 to 46 bust 


give graceful lines tO measure. Length of 

the bust and good form Pantalon, 23, 25, 27 

and carriage to the entire figure. Thi: 

combination does away with the mull: 

plicity of undergarments and gives « 

stylish and absolutely smooth founda- 
tion for any costume. . 

Ask Your Dealer for 

DE BEVOISE | 

FASHION UNDERWEAR 

It remarkably improves the appearance 

of any gown. | 

Leading styles :—De Bevoise Brassiére. 

De Bevoise Combination Brassiére, 

and De Bevoise Sheathbocker. Mothers | 

will be interested to know the De Be- | 

voise Girls’ and Misses’ Sheathbocke: 


NEW UNDERWEAR 
STYLE-BOOK FREE 


It tells how —= more stylish! . 
comfortably. wery woman thou! 
nase. Mention ; var dealer nar 
wi lor h 
Becoisc lake! on every ate 
warardees underwear perfect 


ook for it, 


CHAS. R. DE BEVOISE CO. 
33 C Union Sq. __New York: 


Do you know about 


NYSILK 


the New Skirt 
Braid? 


we 


a 


r you don’t, you should ask 
to see it the very next time 
you go shopping. 
Ready-made or made-to- 
order, every skirt you wear My 
this season should be bound , 
with Nysilk. If itis, the skirt Ni: 
will not only look better, but 


will last you fully twice as long. 
Remember the name and ask for it. 


°e 
=f 
SKIRT BRAID ’ 
“The Silk-like Binding Fo] \ 
that Outwears the Skirt."’ fia eS 


Nusilk is made of the most 
expensive Sea Island Cotton, 
mercerized by a process that 
gives it all the beauty of 
silk with five times silk’s 
wear. Unlike worsted 
braids, its soft, velvety 
surface will not injure 
the finest shoe. 


70 Shades to match 
every color of cloth. 


5 Yards 15 cents 


If your dealer cannot y 
per 5- It. Menti 


THE WALTER STEWART co. 
532 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Ask for “HyKlass’ Shoe and Corset Laces 


= 
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THE DESIGNER 


OTHER GARMENTS FOR HOME-MAKING 
For Under and Outer Wear 


knickers is often a 
ted one, for most 


tion of dressing the aa 


boy who,is yet too 


N THE midst of our concern 
for grown-ups’ apparel, we 
must not forget the wee per- | 

son who needs to be kept 


HINDS 


4. HONEY AND ALMOND 


CREAM 


Protects 


The Complexion 


It prevents injury to the 
FACE and HANDS 


if applied before exposure to 

sun, wind or weather. When not 

so used, it promptly alleviates all 

distressing conditions of the skin, 

if applied on returning indoors. 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is 

not greasy in the least, and does not resem- 

ble the paste form creams or cosmetics. It 

is a pure antiseptic lotion, possessing remark- 

able cleansing and healing properties that 

have been tested for years by ladies of refine- 

ment throughout the world. It invariably gives 
the most gratifying results in 


SOFTENING ROUGH, DRY 
OR IRRITATED SKIN RE- 
SULTING FROM ANY CAUSE 


For chapping, chafing and eruptive condi- 
tions, Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will 
bring speedy relief, making the skin smooth, 
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‘to keep their infant yo warm and otherwise proper- clear and healthy. 

sons etly boys. It might 3847 ly clad. There are modes for 
adi to findia dreas which the small neweomers quite as Best for baby. Best for the man who shaves. 
tae at Penn ws sfell au tir aie Gnkaca Is absolutely free from greasy, sticky properties 
ees » wench heriis Given oaagee and positively guaranteed not to aid a growth of hair. 

c pate hom en &E - Contains no bleach or harmful ingredients. 
ful shown (No, tion for a coat (No. 50 cts. all dealers; 0 if not obtainable, sent 
3847 his is simply 3892) which is practi- postpaid by us. 
( ted, having a cal in style and well 


1 t panel over 
‘ idefrontslap 
. Theback 
1 seam, the 
y loosely 
a belt of 
| or leather. 
collar is a 
turewhich 
yensed with 
A narrow braid or embroid- 
s may adorn this small dress 
made of serge, linen, ma- 
m, percale or pongee. The 
vrist retain the sleeve fulness 
ive manner. Knickerbock- 
rn under this if desired. 
designed for any little boy 
years of age, price 10 cents. 
size requires for the ma- 


suited to its wearers. 
The garment may be 
quite simply developed 
with the flat collar or 
made more elaborate 
with the added frill of ’ 
thematerialorembroid- . = sor F im : = 


ered flouncing. Forits 
8847 making, cashmere, bed- 


A. S. HINDS, 49 West St., Portland, Me. 
Write Today for FREE Sample Botile and Booklet. 


ford cord, piqué or one 
of the heavy surah or ottoman silks may 
be used. Small coats are usually lined 
with a soft silk or sateen except in the 
case of the piqué garment. The baby’s 
clothes, being usually of white, soon be- 
come soiled and their suitability for laun- 
dering is an important consideration. 
This coat is designed for infants and is 
in one size, price 10 cents. The making 
requires two and seven-eighth yards of 


and one-eighth 


material twenty-seven inches 


yare f terial twenty-sev- wide, two and one-eighth yards e 
ie, two and three- / thirty-six inches wide or one 

eighth yards thirty-six inches iif and seven-eighth yards forty- Ou ar S Or pring 
» yards forty-four fH: fourinches wide. One yard of 


With two and 
of braid. 


A N EXCELLENT style for 
m the aking of undershirt 


es = 


of edging is needed to trim the 
collar. 


king, such fabrics as linen, loose- 
mesh netting, eotton crépe 


Spring will be distinctly a silk 
season, with Foulards as the 
strong favorite by reason of 
the special adaptability of this 


drawers for men and (which absorbs moisture) and 5 é 
h is is shown in the accom- merino are used, the facing on, | fabric to the long, Sweeping 
panying illustration (No. 3841). the drawers being a soft white lines and soft, clinging effects 
the undershirt is of the most cali ny Sr Nothing is | demanded by the prevailing 
improved style and may be difficult. in their construction, ‘ : 
fnished with short sleeves or and if one secures a reliable fashion. The Famous 
leeveless, If the latter style pattern of the proper size, this 
is desired, the armhole may be may be followed exactly. P 
of mal or large size. The This suit of undershirt and OwWwer- Yoo 
d 


stay bein knee or regu- 
nlength, and have all of 
the features most to be desired 
In such garments. Many men 
find the undergarments made 
at home of good material 
more satisfactory in every way 


and particularly during the 


warm weather, For their ma- 


drawers is designed for men and 
youths of thirty-two to fifty | 
inches breast measure, price 15 
cents. The thirty-eight-inch 
size requires for the ,making 
fourand one-half yards of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide or 
three and seven-eighth yards of 
material forty-five inches wide. | 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Foulards 


of Cheney Brothers will be shown in ° 
the best stores, and these Foulards 
should be insisted upon by the 
woman who would make sure of 
quality and secure herself against 
cheap, unsatisfactory silk that is 
ruined by the slightest contact with 
water. 

Cheney “Shower-Proof” Foulards 
are produced in new and original 
designs, as well as in the more 
conservative patterns—in smaller 
igures an dots — the 
only “ ShewsePriet ” Foulards. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Manufacturers 
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THE ECONOMICS OF DRESSMAKING 
The Tailored Three-Piece Linen Suit 


N THIS lesson I shall instruct you as to the 
correct, workmanlike method of making a 
tailored linen suit. Many an attractive-looking 
linen suit, which looks as if it might have been 
put together in little or no time, gives poor satis- 
faction just on account of the careless way in 
which it was made. If pieces are not correetly 
cut and seams correctly made, a few launderings 
will suffice to make a linen suit hopelessly out 
of shape, and to show up many defects not at 
first apparent. 

Home dressmaking can be as thorough as tailored 
work. If you work with the tailor’s accuracy and at- 
tention to preliminary details, you will be rewarded 
with a garment whose good shape and good finish will 
be retained as long as the fabric lasts. 

Begin with shrinking your linen, if you have not 
bought linen already shrunken. Soak the whole piece 
of linen, then only let it drip as you take it out of 
the tub, but do not wring it. Then hang its width 
smoothly over the line, carrying the length of the piece 
from one line to another. Stretch the selvages with 
your hands, for you need to have the linen dry as square 
as when it was bought, so as to keep the grain true. 
Then leave the linen to drip, and when it is nearly dry 
press it on the wrong side. Press along the sclvages 
first, keeping them perfectly straight, then smooth to- 
ward the middle of the goods. 

Half the battle is won by getting the right-sized 
pattern. The right-sized pattern gives you at the start 
a coat in which all the fitting has already been done ona 
model of the correct proportions and of the same bust 
measure as yourself. Since, in fitting, everything bal- 
ances around the bust line, a garment which fits you at 
the bust line can readily be adjusted to any variations of 
your figure from the other proportions of the model 
woman. Should your bust measure be between pattern 
sizes, the larger size is the better for you. Then you 
will simply baste the seams a trifle deeper. Never 
attempt to enlarge a pattern which is too small. 

Before cutting, have some one measure your center 
back from the base of your neck to your waistline, and 
your arm along the inside seam of your sleeve from the 
armhole to the wrist. Compare these measurements 
with the corresponding ones of the pattern. In the pat- 
tern, the waistline is indicated by two small perfora- 
tions. If there is a considerable difference between 
your measurements and those of the pattern, you must 
first alter the pattern pieces as necessary. 

To lengthen them, cut the coat pieces across three 
inches above the waistline and pin them to the material, 
separated the amount necessary. Cut the sleeve pieces 
across above and below the elbow, never at the el- 
bow, for fear you spoil the shaping of the sleeve. In 
lengthening by this method. you can ruin the shape of 
your coat if you do not keep the grain line of the separa- 
ted parts true. In every pattern piece except those 
having straight edges there are three small perforations 
which indicate the correct direction for laying the pat- 
tern on the goods. These three small perforations, 
called grain perforations, must be laid in line with the 
lengthwise thread or grain of the goods. If you 
separate the parts evenly, that is, keep the cut edges 
exactly parallel, the grain line 
of the separated parts will be 
correctly preserved. 

To shorten the pieces, take 
up the required amount in 
a fold, keeping in mind the 
above-mentioned precautions 
about the grain perforations and making the fold evenly. 

At the foot of the next page you see the most economical 
and the correct way of laying the pieces on material thirty- 
six inches wide. Vive and one-eighth yards are required 
for making the coat including its facings, and for the 
jumper skirt, six and one-half yards. 

In the pattern you will find two sleeve uppers. One gives 
the gathered sleeve of our illustration. The other is to be 
used for a plain, ungathered top like a man’s coat sleeve. 
The piece for the pocket lap may be omitted if you decide 
not to have a pocket. Do not cut the collar till after you 
have fitted the coat, for if the neck of the coat is changed by 
altering seams, a corresponding change must be made in 
the collar. 

The facing pieces are not given in the pattern. These 
are cut from the front and back pieces, the exact outline of 
the inner edges not being a matter of importance. The 
finished facing should be some four inches wide from the 
neck and front edges—about the width of the flat collar— 
except across the bust, where the outline of the inner edge 
should not follow the pointed coat outline. (Illustrations 1 and 2.) 

Pin the pieces to the material, not forgetting to lay each piece according to the 
three small grain perforations, then cut. Before removing the piece, mark the perfora- 
tions, using thread for your markings. Cut also the notches, making them no larger 
than you can help. The perforations at the shoulder and under-arm edges and at the 
back edges of the sleeve pieces indicate the seam lines. ‘There extra seam depth is 
allowed in case you need to let out in fitting. At other seams where no letting out can 
need to be done, three-eighths of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Baste the seams together on the right side, pinning them together first at the ends 
and then at short distances between, and then basting. When you try on, the edges 
of the seams will be on the outside, and you can take in or let out seams, as necessary, 
on the figure, using pins to make the alterations. 

This is a semi-fitting coat. Do not attempt to fit it closely at any part. 


THE JUMPER SKIRT 


Simply 


DEVELOPED IN 
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get it to set smoothly. If you have to take in the 
shoulder and under-arm seams, the armholes will be 
tightened. This you must correct on the figure, 
Wherever necessary, snip the edge of the armhole 
with the scissors just enough to ease the tightness. 
Then pare the armhole to the depth of the tiny slashes 
you made. Beware of paring the armhole too much. 
The neck, also, may be raised too high, if the shoulder 
seams are takenin. Pare it down carefully, paring the 
neck outline in front, also, if necessary. 

Now you are ready to remove the coat and stitch the 
seams. Lapped seams (Illustration 3) are the best for 
linen. First trim the edges of the seams evenly to three- 

eighths of an inch from the bastings. Remove 

the bastings, then lap the edges flat three-quar- 
é ters of an inch, pinning them carefully togethe: 

Baste carefully midway between the two edges, 
that is, three-eighths of an inch from either edge. 
Remove the pins, then turn under each edge neatly and 
evenly, and baste. Stitch evenly. 

Make the pocket next. The actual pocket on the ir 
side is added after the pocket opening is completed. 
Rule a straight line with a pencil between the perf: 
tion marks for the pocket. Baste on the right sic 
bias piece of linen, basting exactly on the ruled li: 
This bias piece will be pushed through to the wrong + 
when the pocket has been cut, and it will form th« 
and strong welt finish to the edges. (Illustration 5 

But before you may cut the pocket, make a row ot 
stitching on either side of the straight basting close t 
* (Illustration 6.) These stitchings hold the two la 
of linen together. Secure the threads at the e 
Remove the bastings and cut the pocket opening exx 
ly on the ruled line. Push the bias piece through t 
wrong side. (Illustration 7.) It then covers th: 
edges and forms a welt edge round which you 
baste neatly. Stitch round the edges. Then 
are finished except that you must catch them to 
with slip-stitches before pressing them well und 
damp cloth. (Illustration 5.) 

Cut the pocket sections fully two inches wider 
the pocket opening. One section is to be felled | 
piece of linen which you had pushed through « 
inside, just below the lower pocket edge. Th: 
slash it ffom the top on either side so that yo: y 
turn under the part that fits the opening, and 
pieces extend above it on either side. (Illustrati ) 
Stitch the second pocket section to the bias piece \- 
en just above the upper pocket edge. Then cut 


the lower edge of the bias piece. Turn in all ed: f 
the pocket sections. and stitch them together sepa: v 
from the coat. (Illustration 9.) 

The pocket lap is a single piece of linen with its « 3 


faced on the underside with a narrow bias piece. 
this latter an inch and a quarter wide or more. |) 
it against the right side round three edges and sti 
Then fold the bias piece over to the wrong side, bas' 
it neatly close on the fold. Turn under the fre+ 
and baste neatly. Then add the two stitching» 
lustrated. Illustration 2 shows the same finish us: 
the lower edge of the coat. 

Perforations in the coat indicate the position for 
pocket lap—about an inch above the pocket ope: 
The front edge of the pocket 
‘s the shorter one. Turn 
under once the upper edge 
of the pocket. Baste it to 
position, then add the stitch- 
ings as illustrated. 

. Now make the collar. If 
the size of the neck of the coat has been altered in the 
fitting, cut the collar with a corresponding difference in size. 
Lay the center back of the collar pattern on a lengthwise 
fold of the linen, shifting the pattern beyond the fold or 
within it, as necessary to alter the neck size. Finish the 
edges exactly the way you did those of the pocket lap. 

Lay the collar flat over the neck of the coat, pin the 
center backs together, then baste. Try on, to make sure 
that it lies quite flat, then stitch the neck. The raw neck 
edges will be taken in and concealed by the coat facing. 
The edges of the seams need to be notched before they ean 
turn in and lie flat. . 

The coat facing has exactly the same center-back seam 
and shoulder seams of the coat, (Illustration 2.) When you 
have finished these seams, hem the continuous inner edge of 
the whole facing, for this must be free from the coat. (il- 
lustrations 1 and 2.) Now lay the facing in position over 
the coat, right sides together. Pin the neck and front edges 
together at corresponding seams, at the ends of the fronts 
and at short distances between, then baste. After stitching 
the edges, trim them neatly, then turn the facing over to the wrong side, folding close 
on the stitching, and basting neatly. The basting, like the stitchings which you add 
next, is carried round the neck underneath the collar. Finish the lower edge of the 
coat with a bias facing as already described. Some of the linen coats show a bias 
facing on the right side of the coat, trimming all its edges. 

On the sleeves, make the lapped seams already described. Terminate the outside 
seam at the top of the cuff extensions, clipping the seam edges there in order that the 
extensions may lap flat. Hem the bottom of the sleeeve, then the overlap extension, 
then make tiny hems at the edges of the underlap extension. The sleeve extensions 
should not be stitched together. They should be finished separately. (Illustration 4.) 
Afterward, the buttons hold the lapped extensions together. 

The notches in the sleeve and armhole indicate how the sleeve is basted in. Pin it 
to the armhole at the corresponding notches, then baste the ungathered lower part. 


WHITE LINEN 


IN PLAIN FINISH 


Baste next the gathered part, distributing the gathers 
fairly evenly, but with rather more fulness at the very 
top. Try on, and shift the gathers, or the whole sleeve, 
if necessary, to have it set correctly. Stitch in withita 
bias strip of linen to bind the edges. Trim the edges 
neatly, then fell the free edge of the bias strip over them. 

Never sew buttons permanently on a linen suit. Use 
those buttons which may be fastened into an eyelet 
with a shank, and removed when the coat is to be laun- 
dered. 

Make the buttonholes before the eyelets. Rule with 
a pencil the proper position for them, aad baste around 
them to keep the two pieces of linen well together. Be- 
fore cutting the hole, make a straight stitching on either 
side of the ruled line. This strengthens the edges even 
better than staying them with a thread. Work the 
buttonholing to form a round end at the end near the 
edge of the coat. Work a straight bar of buttonholing 
at the otherend, When the buttonhole is completed, 
use a stiletto to give a good rounded finish to the 
round end. 

Put the coat on, and lap the fronts correctly, then 
mark through the round ends of the buttonholes the cor- 
rect position for the eyelets for the buttons. Run a 
thread around each, marking in a circle the size desired 
for the eyelet, catching with it the two layers of linen. 
Then punch the hole with a stiletto, and buttonhole it. 
Catch the edges of the buttonholes together with slip- 
stitches before pressing them under a damp cloth. 

All of the general instructions that have been given 
for cutting, basting and stitching the coat will apply in 
making the jumper skirt. There are certain particular 
instructions to be given. 


THE DESIGNER 


1, WRONG SIDE OF COAT, 
SHOWING FACING 


Get the pattern by the hip measure, and if you can not get 
your exact size, get the size which is a little larger, and sew 


those of the pattern. 


there is extra seam allowance. 


are nine gores. In the belt al- 
| low for the necessary inerease 
hs at the center back. Use the 
belt numbered 4 for a center- 
back closing, cutting the center 


3. LAPPED SEAM front on a straight fold of the 


linen. The belt numbered 5 

is for a front closing made at the edge of the vest. 
Baste the jumper together for trying on. Perfora- 
tions in the pattern indicate how it is to be lapped at the 


enter fronts and back. When the jumper is fitted, 
stitch the shoulder and under-arm seams. Underface 
dge of the vest with a bias piece before it is 


tne | n 


ewed in, then those of the jumper, notching the edges 

around rves to get them to lie flat, then baste and 
stitch the vest to position. Turn under the raw edge 
of the vest seam and fell it down. Overcast or bind 
it if th is not enough to turn under. 


Lap the fronts at the waistline and gather the fronts, 


then baste to the top of the belt. In basting, first pin 
the corresponding center backs and fronts together, and 
pin the under-arm seam to the single perforation in the 
belt. If you have changed the belt size, this perforation 
will n respond to the under-arm seam. Try on, 
and see that the belt sets smoothly, but do not stitch 
until the skirt has been basted to the bottom of the belt. 

Wher | have basted the skirt and tried it on, have 
it fit smoothly and very easily over the hips. If you 
wish to alt 


er the hip size, a very slight difference in the 


UPPER FOR GATHERED 
SLEEVE 


gq0o5 30 90703 


each seam except the center back a trifle deeper. 
your hips six inches below the waistline. 

Before cutting, compare your bust and waist measures with 
If the bust measure differs, the size of 
the jumper can be readily increased or decreased, for the fit- 
ting is to be done at the shoulder and under-arm seams where 
If the skirt waistline has to be 
decreased, that also is done in the fitting. 
to be increased, cut with a gradual increase at the edge of each 
gore from the hipline to the required amount at the waistline. 
A slight allowance will make a considerable difference, as there 


Measure 


If, however, it has 
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2. FACINGS OF NECK AND 
LOWER EDGE 


side. 


lining cut by the same pattern. 
lining, but be sure you shrink it first. 

Getting the bottom of the skirt even is another thing 
that can only be done satisfactorily on the figure. 
up with the skirt on, and have some one measure it all 
the way round an even height from ground, marking it as she 
measures. <A notched card is a good thing to measure by, and 
pins may be used to mark the skirt. 


the most convenient way. 


A shaped facing is the correct finish for the bottom of a 
The objection to a hem is that the top 
of it has to be plaited to fit the narrower width of the skirt, 


gored skirt like this. 


7. BIAS PIECE PARTLY PUSHED THROUGH 


seam depth of all seams ex- 
cept the center back will be 
sufficient. While I said 
above, ‘‘Increase at all seams 
equally to increase the waist 
size,” you may find, if your 
hips are not proportionately 
developed, that the fit will be 
improved by increasing at 


Besides the qualities men- 
tioned, there are linen-fin- 
ished suitings, a mixture of 
linen and cotton, which cost 
as little as fifteen cents a 
yard. 

The subject of next 
month’s lesson will be a lin- 
gerie dress. 
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one seam more than another, according to the individual 
shape. In any case, do not fit the skirt closely even at 
the waistline. The waistline of the skirt should be 
slightly fuller than the belt, which may be as snug as 
you please. 

Make the-same lapped seams you used on the coat 
and jumper, or regular seams with the edges pressed 
open and overcast or bound. If you bind them, be sure 
that whatever you use for binding is first shrunken, or 
your seams will not be smooth after the first laundering. 
Another good finish is to press both edges to one side, 
and stitch them from the right side. Stitch the folds of 
the inverted plait at the back to the depth you desire. 

Make the placket by adding on the left edge a straight 
strip for an underlap, and facing the right edge with a 
similar straight strip. Make thread loops on the left 
side. On the right side, sew on the hooks before you 
add the straight facing, so that the latter ean be slipped 
under the prongs of the hooks and cover all the ugly 
sewing neatly. The facing isfelled down by hand. Fell 
the lower edge of the underlap to the lower.edge of the 
facing. Now attach the skirt to the bottom of the belt, 
following the method by which you attached the jump- 
er to the belt. Baste, holding the belt on the underside. 
Then you can ease in evenly the slight fulness of the 
skirt waistline, getting a perfectly smooth result. 

Try on the whole garment. If the belt does not set 
smoothly, cut the bastings while the garment is on the 
figure, and shift the belt higher up on the jumper or 
lower on the skirt as necessary. Keep the even width 
of the belt itself unaltered. The perfect adjustment of 
a semi-princess belt can only be done on the figure. 

Remove the garment and stitch the belt on the out- 


Then trim the edges inside, and fell over them a belt 


Lawn does nicely for this 


Stand 


To stand on a table is 


and this never irons well. If 
you are content with a very 
narrow hem this objection 
vanishes, for very little plait- 
ing is needed. 

Make the shaped facing by 
pinning pieces of linen over the 
bottom of the skirt, lapping them to allow for the nec- 
essary seaming. Cut evenly with the bottom of the 
skirt, and cut the top an even width above it. 

Seam the pieces, press the edges flat open, then lay 
the facing against the bottom of the skirt, right sides 
together. Stitch the lower edge, turn the facing over 
to the wrong side. Turn under the upper edge of the 
facing and baste and stitch it. 

The trimming band is made exactly the way the pock- 
et laps and flat collar were made, and it is stitched on 
the way the pocket lap was. . 

Suit and dress linens come in different widths and 
in a variety of qualities. As a general rule, the better 
qualities come in the wider widths. The thirty-six- 
inch width is the one we have recommended in this 
lesson, as it is generally in the best quality obtainable 
at a moderate price. The double-width linens, about 
forty-five inches wide, come in qualities that are as a 
rule even better, and at a correspondingly higher price. 
Quite good linen may also be bought in twenty-seven- 
inch width. At twenty-five cents a yard, this suit 
can be developed as illustrated for the price of $2.91 
for the material alone. The cost of buttons, thread, 
and hcoks and cyes will bring it up to over $3.00. 


9. SECOND POCKET SECTION APPLIED 
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Two SELMAGES 


STANDARD TRANSFER DESIGNS 


HE rage of handwork is universal. The lucky 
woman who has a little leisure time to spend 
can not put it to better use than decorating 
the little aceessories which give her gown 
individuality. It is only the wealthy woman 

who can afford to pay the price demanded for elaborate 
hand-embroidered articles; but with the full directions 
given for working every design of the Standard Trans- 
fer Patterns and the price being so reasonable, 10 
cents each, it is within the range of every woman’s 
purse to avail herself of the opportunity to learn the 
art of embroidery and possess beautiful things for 
herself and her home. 

We wish to direct the attention of our readers to the 
merits of the six designs that are illustrated on this 
page. The first to claim our attention is design No. 
3904, for a braided jumper dress as shown on the figure. 
This pattern consists of three sections,—one for the 
panel of the skirt and one for the front and back of the 
jumper. Soutache, coronation or Marie Antoinette 
braid, which is a round, soft cord like a corset lace, may 
be used in carrying out this design. Braiding is so 
quickly done that it is one of the most popular forms of 
decoration. The braids are being shown in the shops 
in the charming new colors. Harmonious blends can 
be obtained by using colored braids on white or light 
materials such as linens, ducks, piqués and even sheer 
lawns. 

No. 3903 is an embroidery design for a girl’s dress, 
though it can be utilized for other purposes. It may be 
used to good effect on the front of a waist having a yoke. 
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NO. 3908. CORSET COVER, CHEMISE. OR NIGHT-DRESS 
DESIGN. PRICE, 10 CENTS 


Two of the small sections can be placed on the sleeves. 
The work may be developed in fancy or satin-stitch. 
A satisfactory way is to seed all the flowers and satin 
outline them. The dots are made in eyelet or solid. 
On:‘a white linen dress for a young girl an effective 
method is to work the seeding and eyelets in white 
marking cotton No. 25 and the outline in a light color. 
To insure against the liability of the cotton fading 
after the dress is washed, boil the thread to be used in 
strong salt water. The salt sets the color. Many a 
really beautiful article has been ruined by just this little 
lack of forethought on the embroiderer’s part. 
A lingerie undergarment with its ornamentation of 
dainty hand embroidery is an article dear to the heart 
of nearly every woman. 
Like an infant’s slip, its 
AP character repels the idea 
of too much elaborate- 
ness; and good taste has 


N decided in favor of dain- 
7 / tiness of material and 
fine workmanship in the 

F making. 
x 4 With such an infinite 
4n2Vsar variety of beautiful de- 
ie? is oe signs to choose from, the 
os or ROE: art needle-worker need 
i EF have no trouble in find- 
° ing just what she wants 
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NO. 3903. DESIGN FOR GIRLS’ DRESS, 
PRICE, 10 CENTS 


By MARIAN GATES 


for any particular need. A pretty 
chemise, corset cover or night-dress 
design, that is not only dainty, but 

one that will satisfactorily prove its 
durability in the strain of laundering, 

is shown in the illustration. A tri- 
scalloped edge, substantially worked 

in buttonhole-stitch over a padding 
made of several rows of uneven 
darning, prettily finishes the neck. 
Slashes or eyelets in groups of two 

are worked all around near the upper 
edge, affording the openings through 
which a ribbon is run. The garment 

may have a front closing or be cut to 

slip over the head, if desired. The 
trailing vine and leaf sprays, making 

a pleasing pattern for solid-embroid- 

ery decorating the front, are stamped 

in two sections for this purpose. 
Cross-bar dimity, which is now so 
popular for underwear, will make up 
beautifully with this pattern of em- 
broidery suggesting the vine and 

the lattice. This new material rec- 
ommends itself on account of its so 
durability and good laundering quali- 
ties. Sufficient edge is contained in 
the pattern to permit ite being used 
for the armholes of the chemise or 
corset cover, or it can be used on \ : 
the lower edge of the charming short - 
frill sleeves that are seen so much in 


this season’s new models of night- SS 
dresses. 
A shirt-waist design, No. 3906, — 


which is particularly effective and 
suitable for sheer linens, lawn, batiste 
or silk, is shown in the following illus- 
tration. It is greatly on the order 
of the fine convent work. Extreme 
care should be taken in selecting ma- 
terials for this design. Fine cotton 
or silk floss, depending on the back- 
ground, and a fine embroidery needle 
should be used. 

In making an eyelet, a fine darning 
stitch is run around the outline of 


NO. 3907. LINGERIE HAT 17 INCHES 
IN DIAMETER. PRICE, 10 CENTS 


the dots; a stiletto is 
used to pierce a hole 
through the material 
the size of the outline, 
The opening is then 
worked in a fine over- 
and-over stitch. If 
the dots are larger 
than the stiletto, cut 
the material within 
the outline in four 
quarters, after the 
darning stitches have 
been worked around 
it; turn the slashed 
. parts under and work 
> as instructed above. 
i After the eyelet is 
completed, neatly cut 
away the waste mate- 
rial on the wrong side. 

A graceful pattern 
for braiding artisti- 
cally, suggestive of 
the oak, yet having ¢ 
certain conventionality of lines that make it classic in 
character, is design No. 3905. This is two and a 
half inches wide and will make an effective trimming, 
if carried out in soutache braid, for cloth coats 
and suits. Or, if used for either coat, dress or shirt- 
waist of wash material, the design may be worked in 
mercerized soutache or coronation braid. The sou- 
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NO. 3906. DESIGN FOR SHIRT- 
WAIST OR BLOUSE. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS 


‘ > NO. 3904. DESIGN FOR BRAIDING IN THREE SECTIONS, FRONT, BACK AND 
. Ry SKIRT PANEL, ON JUMPER 3882. PRICE, 10 CENTS 


tache braid may be sewed on flat, or, if a more novel 
effect is desired, the braid may be sewed on, on one edx« 

This braided band matches No. 3755, shirt-waist 
design shown in the March issue of Tue DesIGNEr 
Worked in the simple outline-stitch or chain-stitch, thi 
design will make a neat and effective border above th: 
hems of towels, curtains, ete. In this case, it may b« 
worked in contrasting color or matching the material on 
which it is being applied. 

The lingerie hat design, No. 3907, measures seventeen 
inches in diameter. Eyelet-work, which gives a hat 
such a pretty lacy effect, may be used in working th 
sprays, though probably the satin-stitch will be pre- 
ferred by a great many embroiderers on account of its 
being simpler to do. The scalloped edge should be 
either padded with a few rows of uneven darning, or one 
row of fine chain-stitching run in before button- 
holing. Too much attention can not be paid to the 
edge. It is the most necessary part of the work, for on 
it falls all the wear and tear of the laundering. Work 
the stitches very closely; avoid using knots in embroid- 
ery, as it is sure to mar the delicacy of the needle- 
work and makes unsightly humps when laundered. 


NO. 3905. BRAIDED BAND TO MATCH WAIST 3755 
IN MARCH ISSUE, PRICE, 10 CENTS 
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THE DESIGNER 


Everything for Summer Wear 
At the “NATIONAL” 


\Made-to-Measure Silk Suits and Ready-Made Lingerie Dresses, as pictured 
here, Tub Suits, all the New Waists and Skirts—everything new in Summer 
wear for Ladies, Misses and Children—all are shown in your FREE copy of 


the “NATIONAL”? Summer Style Book. 


And everything new and desirable is offered YOU at “NATIONAL” 
Prices, which means—prices so low and styles and service so satisfactory as to 


nake over Two Million friends for the “NATIONAL.” And now we ask 
YOUR patronage on the grounds of the same low prices, the same satisfac- 
tory services, the same advantage to YOU. 

We want YOU to write for your copy of the ““NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book to-day. We want you to realize just how great a benefit the 


“NATIONAL”? will be to you—how much satisfaction and economy and 
real pleasure there will be to YOU in wearing ““‘NATIONAL” Clothes. 


May we expect to hear from you? 


TAILORED SUITS 


Made-to-Measure $ | .50 $3 Expressage 
New York Styles to Prepaid 
In addition to all New York’s desirable New Styles in Summer Ready-Made Apparel, 


Your ““‘NATIONAL” Style Book will show you the famous new fashion plates of 
“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits in silks and other light weight fabrics 
delightfully cool for Summer wear. And each of these will be cut to your order out of your 
choice of our 400 materials, and we take all the risk of fitting you and pleasing you perfectly. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Each “NATIONAL” Garment has the W ress charges on all 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” at- a 


tached. This is our signed guarantee which | “ NATIONAL” Garments to anywhere 
ays: “Your money back if youask for it.” | in the United States. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 


204 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores. 


“SS This is Your 
= “NATIONAL” 
Style Book 


and Samples. 


Won’t you 


them to-day? 
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THE MINISTER AND THE WOMEN 


THE DESIGNER 


cS 


OF HIS CHURCH 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


indifferent. The fact that one bad woman can do 

more harm than many bad men is compensated by 

the other fact that the proportion of good women to 
the total is greater than the proportion of good men. Perhaps 
the reason the bad woman is so dangerous a social factor is that 
she has fallen farther in her derogation from the high standard 
of womanhood than the bad man.” For it is true that good 
mothers are the saviors of society. The unaided instincts of 
man would never have developed the social unit, the family. 
That centers about and rests upon the love of woman. 

In business, the preponderant interests are administered by 
men, although woman are more and more invading the field of 
masculine work. In religion, conditions differ, and the great 
interests, or perhaps the larger interests, are represented by the 
women, There are more women and children in the churches 
on any Sunday morning than there are men. There are more 
personal workers in the cause of religion, exclusive of the 
clergy—perhaps even inclusive of them—among the women 
than among men. Although as a rule the women do not pos- 
sess anything like the financial means of the men, nor enjoy the 
same liberty of disposition of the material, they are even more 
generous givers to and supporters of the work. I personally 
know many women who ungrudgingly save out of a seanty 
pittance for the cause they love; whose small gifts represent 
sdcrifices innumerable. This, that they may not appear before 
the Lord empty, while the indifferent, unconcerned male sex is 
spending a hundred times as much in the gratification of some 
material desire, not always an innocent ora harmless one. In 
the Episcopal Church, for instance, the women make a great 
thank-offering every three years; the men are having some 
difficulty in making a similar offering once in three centuries. 


Wit like men, may be divided into good, bad and 


—- is not saying there are no men who do their parts, and 
- that the minister’s arms are not oftewand powerfully up- 
held by the sons of Aaron and Hur on eitherside of him. In- 
deed, it is probable that women alone could not carry on the 
church work, and it is certain that men alone could not do it. 
One of the great problems which confront a minister is the ques- 
tion of his relationship to the faithful women of his cure. Many 
ministers think that the only serious problem before them is 
how to interest the men; the women are interested anyway, 
and need not be given any special thought. How often have 
I heard clergymen allude with pride to the fact that such and 
, such proportions of their congregations were 
men and say absolutely nothing of the corol- 
lary that the other proportions were women. 
There should be just as much rejoicing over a 
congregation of women as over a congregation 
of men. 

Well, then, how is the pastor to bear himself 
toward the women, and how are the women to 
bear themselves toward the pastor of the 
church? First of all, let him recognize that 
the women stand on an absolutely equal basis, 
before God, with the men. Let the women 
recognize it, too. Let the preacher be not 
always harping on what is to be done to get 
out the men, to stir up the men, to enthuse the 
men, to enlist the men. As a matter of fact, 
the wise pastor knows that in nine cases out of 
ten the best way to stir up the men is to get 
hold of the women. To such an extent has 
this apotheesizing of the mere man in the 
church been. carried that the women them- 
selves have joined in the chorus, and many a 
good mother in Israel rejoices with her pastor 
over the large number of men present or in- 
terested, without giving thought to the large 
number of women. Let the women not for- 
get that they, too, need the gospel even as the 
men. 

For myself, I have not those ideas of the 
superior desirability of the male. I believe if 
I were placed in the invidious position of being 
compelled to choose between two souls to be 
saved, a man’s and a woman’s, I should feel it 
my duty to save the woman’s, not in the in- 
terests of the individual, but of future human- 
ity, for the woman is the mother of the race. 
If it were not for the influence of the mothers 
upon the children, most ministers would be 
sad failures. 

The Christian ministry in one sense is a 
business. No true man enters it for money, 
but most men in it must get their livelihood 
and that of their families from it. Therefore 
it is a business. It is peculiar in that it is 
practically the only business in which the 
business man sustains such relations to wom- 
en. Take the captain of a battle-ship or the 
colonel of a regiment. Each has under his 
charge something like a thousand men. Take 
the head of a great corporation employing 
labor. He has under his direction a multi- 
tude of men—lI regretfully eliminate for the 
present woman labor and child labor. These 
headships are justly counted among the most 
responsible and difficult positions of the world. 
The relation of the colonel, the captain, the 


superintendent, to the women is only incidental. The wives 
and daughters of the soldiers, the sailors and the workmen de- 
pend upon the pay their husbands and fathers receive, for their 
support, but they do not come in contact with the officials; 
they do not have to be consulted, or advised, or administered 
to, or considered. 

The. minister, on the contrary, is brought in direct persorial 
relationship to and with them all. He has to inspire, stimulate 
and direct the religious life of so many men, so many women 
and so many children. Yet there are people who think his 
position an easy one, confined to the preparation of one or 
two formal sermons for Sunday and a round of more or less 
perfunctory, semi-religious, semi-social calls. More ministers 
have been wrecked through their inability to get along with the 
women of the parish than from any other cause. 


HAT would you think if I should say, recognizing their 

essential equality, ‘“Treat a woman just as you would 

a man,” or better, perhaps, ‘Treat a woman just as you ought 

to treat a man, so far as your formal and official relationship 

is concerned?” At first sight this may appear absurd and 
impossible, but is it so? 

We are more considerate of women than of men, or we 
should be. Out West we still give women seats in street-cars. 
We do it because women are not so. strong as men; they are less 
able physically to hang to a. strap; it is much more inconvenient 
for them todo so. But should we not give a man a seat in the 
same way and from the same motive if his relation to our physi- 
cal strength and well-being were that of a woman; if he were 
old, or lame, or ill? I have seen women shame young men by 
giving up their seats to feeble old grandsires. 

Again it is frequently alleged that we are accustomed to 
reason with men, while we merely appeal to women. It has 
been said so often that women have no reasoning power—that 
they are creatures of instinct, emotion and what you will— 
that even the women have come to believe it themselves. 
It may take some time to eradicate that injurious notion 
from the feminine mind, in spite of many instances which show 
that fundamentally it is false. Yet humanity will be better 
when it isdone. In short, I say again that the ideal relation- 
ship between a pastor and the women of his parish differs in 
no respect essentially and fundamentally from the ideal rela- 
tionship between the pastor and the men of his church. 

In practise, unfortunately, there are differ- 
ences, and it will perhaps require the exercise 
of infinite patience and of infinite tact—not of 
one pastor, but of many—before this ideal 
state of affairs shall be brought about. To 
enter into the details of relationships and 
actions in a paper like this is impracticable 
and undesirable, but some few words of prac- 
tical advice may be helpful both to the pastor 
and to the women. 

“DE thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.” 

My dear reverend brother, keep your 
hands off the fair members of your flock. Do 
not pat them, or caress them, or touch them in 
any way. A minister is brought into the most 
intimate relationship with his people. He is in 
contact with them in periods of sickness, de- 
pression and trouble, when minds do not work 
normally; when their judgment is in abeyance. 
Sometimes they see, feel or Hear things which 
are not. His most innocent actions are often 
misinterpreted and he is subject to scandalous 
charges of all kinds. He has little on earth 
with which to defend himself from any mis- 
statement as to his conduct when alone with 
his people, especially the women, except his 
reputation as a man. And the minister who 
is constantly familiarly touching the women 
of his congregation—albeit in an entire inno- 
cence of motive—will find that in his day of 
need he has no reputation upon which to de- 
pend. You do not pat the men’s arms, or 
backs, or heads, or stroke their hands. Treat 
the women the same way. 

And it is equally desirable and necessary for 
the women to keep their hands off their minis- 
ter. He is a man, not a baby, and needs no 
more petting or coddling than the druggist, or 
the shoemaker, or the iceman. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable for the feminine con- 
tingent of the parish, either individually or 
collectively, to be a mother to the minister. 

Once more, let the minister avoid indis- 
criminately praising the women for doing their 
simple duty in the church. If you praise so 
much every time a woman comes to service. 
you will have nothing left with which to 
acknowledge something that is really worth 
while. And again the converse applies to the 
women. Let them not try to make their 
pastor feel like a warm buckwheat cake upon 
which the molasses has just been liberally 
poured. Gush and sentimentality have no 
real place in religious life, although for many 
people, they make up the sum of it. Clamor 
and glamour are not true religious factors. 
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an enthusiastic customer of ours. 
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is a necessity in every home away from New York, 
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Price $5.50 % 
Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarante « 


is absolute and goes with each article pur- 
chased from this advertisement or from our 
catalogue. If your purchase does not prove 
satisfactory in every detail, if it does not 
prove the best value you ever secured, re- 
turn it to us at our expense your money 
and all charges will be promptly refunded. 
The advantages are all yours—New York's 
— styles at bargain prices. The risk 
ours. 


Do not confuse the name of Siegel Cooper Co., 
New York, with a firm of similar name in another 
city. We have nobranch houses. You cannot get 
New York’s latest styles away from New York. 
Be sure to send your order to America’s Greatest 
Department Store. 
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THE DESIGNER 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Any inquiry about your garden will be answered by the Garden Editor. 
Write him, care of THE DESIGNER 


KEEPING MY GARDEN GAY 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


OU probably have grown just a 
bit weary of the same old garden 
grind, the same old flowers from 
year to year, and may have asked 

yourself during the past winter: Does it 
pay? No, I do not think it would pay to 
go on in the same old way; neither is it 
necessary. There are those in whose gar- 
dens there is little or no variety from 


year to year; they inherited a certain gar- 
den policy from their mothers, or, more 
likely, their grandmothers, and have con- 
sidered, no doubt, that it was the Ultima 
Thule of gardening. 


But, for all such, my prescription is: 
Have a modern, up-to-date garden; a new 
style garden; a “gay” garden if you will, 
but at least get out of the rut. 

Get the new varieties of peonies and 
phlox. For these, permanent trenches 
should be dug. Excavate to a depth of 
at least two feet, fill in four or five inches 
of broken stone for drainage, and then 
best soil obtainable. This soil 

hould have mixed with it a half gallon 
of fine bone-meal to a bushel of soil, and, 
if it needs humus, work in one-third its 
I well-rotted horse-manure. 
‘nches set the plants, eighteen 
inche t for the phlox, and three feet 
for tl iies. The above varieties will 
make a ien a blaze of color, the peonies 
ng the early summer, and the phlox 
d » frost. The treatment of 
his ¢ vill indicate the method to be 

iIrsued bring any garden up to the 
} modern taste and require- 


ment is well to grow the “old- 
i flowers of our grandmothers, 
but 1ot grow the same varieties 
in a modern garden; we have better ones. 
There is as much relative difference be- 
tween the peony Comte d’Osmont, new, and 
Grandijlora alba, old, as there is between 
the tallow-candle and the Nernst lamp, 
and who would go back to the former? 
In a low, damp corner of this garden 
was a large clump of the well-known 
“blue-fla In its day it was a much 
prized | widely grown plant. Fifty 
years ago blue flowers were scarce, and 
this was the most pronounced of them, 


but to-day it is so much exceeded by the 
famous Japanese iris, the Iris Kaempferi, 
that there is no excuse for its being in any 
but a “garden of dull colors.” For the 
gay effect that we want in our outdoors, 
plant masses of the Japanese, German, 
French, Spanish and English iris, and 
you will have some in bloom the whole 
season. There is nothing gayer than a 
finely grown clump of iris. Give them 
the finest rich soil, in a location where 
they will get plenty of water, or see that 
they get it. There is in every garden a 
shaded place in which to plant some of 
the modern hybrid Aguilegia, or colum- 
bines. In no flower, excepting the sweet- 
peas and the gladioli, has there been such 
& great advance in size and coloring as in 
the aquilegia They come in white and 
many different tints of blue, lilac, mauve, 
yellow, orange, red, rose, pink, all of 
bright gay shades, and they are prolific 
bloomers during spring and early summer. 
They should be in every gay garden. 

In many of our gardens are to be found 
large clumps of the old-fashioned lark- 
Spur, or Delphinium, Chinense or alba, 
which add nothing attractive thereto. If 
in their places are put some of the new 
hybrid varieties, Albion, Belladonna, Cine- 
raria, King, Mrs. Creighton or W. Storr, 
there will be added a fine note of gaicty 
to the hardy border. The same applies 


to the foxglove, or Digitalis. It is not 
generally known that lately there has 
been evolved a strain of these popular 
plants, with blooms the shape of and 
spotted in the throat like a gloxinia. They 
are among the gayest of hardy flowers, 
and every garden should have a collection. 

There is hardly a garden in the land in 
which a few sunflowers are not grown— 
often in a spirit of levity, for the sun- 
flower has for years been the garden 
outcast. This has been changed, how- 
ever, by the plant-breeders, with the re- 
sult that the modern sunflowers rival 
the finest dahlias and chrysanthemums. 
They come in tall and short, large and 
small flowered and many forms of 
flowers, from the small double “button” 
to the immense single-rayed. To help to 
keep the garden gay, plant a variety of 
these fine flowers. They must have a 
rich, deep soil, as they are gross feeders, 

It would be impossible not to speak 
of the poppies when writing of a gay 
garden, for there is nothing gayer than 
the oriental poppies; in fact they are the 
gayest of the gay and should be in every 
hardy border. xive them a moist lo- 
cation, or see that they get plenty of 
water. They have the most brilliant 
scarlet coloring among the flowers. The 
best ones are Goliath, Silberblick and 
Trilby. After the flowering period they 
die down, and care must be had not to 
disturb .the roots when working the 
garden. 

Of course every garden should have 
some of the hardy garden pinks, and 
many of them have—the old dull-colored 
small-flowered ones—but why not make 
the garden gayer with some of the finest 
new hybrids? They get better every 
year, if given a rich, deep soil. Plant in 
clumps of one variety the following 
kinds: Her Majesty, Elsie, Delicata, Sir 
Charles. 

As a background for hardy beds or 
borders (where they are needed and 
shrubbery can not be used) use some of 
the gay ornamental bamboos, grass¢s and 
reeds. There are a large number which 
are bright and attractive, and which in- 
crease from year to year. They also make 
fine clumps in the lawn, and are the thing 
for ornamental hedges and sereens. For 
these purposes use: Arundo Donaz, twen- 
ty feet high; Phragmites Aurea Variegata, 
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THIS GARDEN IS GAY ALL THROUGH THE SUMMER 


five feet; Eulalia Japonica 'Variegata, 
six feet; Zebrina Phralis Arundinacea 
Var., six inches (for bordering), They 
should be planted in permanent trenches 
as given above and fed bone-meal in 
spring and fall, each year. When they 
get too thick, divide. For a bamboo, use 
Viminalia, two feet. 

With the above in your garden, or as 
much thereof as you can place, as far as 
the hardy plants are concerned you will 
have a garden in which there will be a lot 
of gaily colored flowers in bloom from 
early spring to late in the fall; but no} 
garden is complete without annuals, and 
some of them must be so used as to round 
out the picture. 

For the front of hardy beds or borders 
there is nothing better than a strip of | 
the Phlox Drummondi, which comes in a 
wide range of the gayest possible colors; | 
but if there be hardy phlox in the borders, 
use the double-fringed dwarf French pe- | 
tunias, than which nothing could be gayer. 
They make a perfect riot of color all the 
season, For the annual beds, use a bed of 
the newest Antirrhinum, or snap-dragons, 
which come in scarlet, white, yellow, 
garnet and pink, and in both dwarf and 
tall kinds. They add glowing touches of 
color to the garden. To make a contrast 
which is very attractive, use alternate 
rows of white and crimson candytuft 
along driveways or as an edging along 
a walk. If you have no hardy pinks in 
your garden, use some of the annual ones, 
where deep, glowing colors are needed, to 
make the garden gay. They come in 
single and double, tall and dwarf, and in 
a multitude of shades and colors. One 
of the best annuals for coloring is the 
California poppy. Use it in masses only. 
Of course, it is understood that there will 
be some nasturtiums in the “garden 
gay.” Do not use the old dull-colored 
ones, but get the bright yellows and deep | 
reds and crimson maroons, and let them | 
run riot over a trellis as they will. To} 
get the best results from them, give them | 
a deep rich soil, and water well. 


No matter how gaily you start the| 


garden in the spring, if you desire it to 
continue thus, you must see that it is 
kept up, for once it reaches maturity 
unless attention is given it, it will go 
downhill, and in a short time its beauty 
will have faded. By the middle of July 
the hardy plants will have reached their 
zenith, and they should be gone over and 
all the dead blossoms removed and the 
dead bloom-spikes cut off, The soil around 
them should be worked with the hand 
hoe, working in a dusting of bone-meal, 
if none was given in the spring, and also 
giving a soaking of nitrate-of-potash so- 
lution, made by dissolving an ounce of the 
salt in five gallons of water. After every 
rain, break up the top crust to form a 
dust mulch. 

Go over the annuals, cutting back the 
phlox Drummondi and pinks one-third 
their length, and treat as above. ‘This 
will make the garden bloom again in 
mid-summer, and it will last until killed 
by frost. Edge up the grass along the 
walks and drives, and raise the cutting- 
bar on the lawn-mower during July and 
August so that it will cut about three 
inches, as this will very largely prevent 
burning out of the grass. 

To keep your garden gay, tear out all 
the old out-of-date stuff, putting in the 
latest of the same kinds; plant harmonious 
colors together, using, as far as possible, 
flowers that stand the sun well and are 
of bright colors. 
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TER’S TASTE IN READING? 


By Mrs. EDWIN MARKHAM 


HARLES LAMB thought that an ideal way to educate 

a girl would be to turn her loose in a library and let 

her “browse” at will, That would depend much upon 

the kind of a library and the kind of a girl. But on the 

whole, it, seems to me that such free range would fall under the 

category of dangerous things, not because of the “little learn- 

ing” that might accrue to the young girl, but because of the 

thistle and the darnel she might unwittingly gather with the 
ripe corn in the ear that should be her golden harvest. 

It. is conceivable that a young girl left to her own judgment 
might fortuitously select from a library a course of reading that 
would make her a cultivated woman; but a little wise direction 
would save her much waste and perhaps damage. The great- 
est advantage of a college course is the massing and relating of 
knowledge, the pointing out of the headlands and mountain 
peaks of the world’s wisdom, the gaining of a vantage-point 
where one can measure what she knows, and see what she must 
surmount, in order to get the large view that the college is sup- 
posed to give; and this comprehensive outlook is what the 
self-educated often fail to gain. 

Not every girl has the Charles Lamb library and the leisure 
to “browse” in it. Not every girl has the, time or money for 
the eollege course. But there is no girl who can read, who may 
not, by wise application, by systematic industry, get for herself 
the essence of these fine things; and there is no mother who 
ean’ not aid her daughter toward these rich possessions. 


O DOUBT Charles Lamb’s courtly bowing open of the li- 
brary for the young girl came as a reaction from the absurd 
literary censorship of his day, a parental eensorship with the 
arbitrary aim of “regulating the affections and forming the 
minds” of young womanhood into the decorous commonplace- 
ness of the elose-cropped hedge. This was the era when, under 
the guidanee of the blameless Barbauld and the excellent Edge- 
worth, pages and passages were blotted out of the most harmless 
books in order to “prepare’’ them for young readers; the era 
when Hannah More (that especial providence for the edu- 
cation of the young woman of her time) would have shelved 
forever “The Lady of the Lake’ for “its lack of praetical 
preeept.” 

While a girl’s reading should be watched, she should not, in 
her reading any more than in any other activity, be so. guarded 
and so gyved as to destroy her individuality. A girl should 
be allowed to read according to her own natural proclivity. 
But, in the happy slang of the day, she should 
be “‘exposed”’ to every fine influence of books 
in order that the sensitive spirit might select 
its very own, rather than be contented by 
some cheap chance substitute. 

To say this is not to advocate mere desul- 
j tory reading. That is a waste of force. Lit- 
erature is an organic thing. It is the flower- 
ing of the mind of man, rooting, branching, 
blossoming like any other growth. To get 
the best results of reading we should try to 
grasp in a large way the relation between 
books and periods; between subjeets and 
authors. No mind can take all knowledge 
for its province. The best most of us can do 
is to study along some one line that appeals to 
us, correlating all that we can along the line 
as our subject opens up new vistas, thus 
gaining continually new aspects of life and 
its meaning. All knowledge is interrelated. 
History, romance and poetry come together 
in the final perspective; and a young girl to be 
well-read, to be able to listen and talk intelli- 
gently to cultivated people, should know 
something of the masters and their works in 
all of these great fields, and finally come to see 
their interlacing. 

She should also know the few great books 
of biography and travel; and, in order to 
realize the great currents of thought that have 
made the tide of public opinion in our day, she 
should know at least one typical book of each 
of the great modern essayists, whose thinking 
was the fountain of our thought—books like 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” Ruskin’s “Ses- 
. ame and Lilies,” Emerson’s “Nature and 
Boaks,”’ Thoreau’s “Walden.” And there are 
a few great books like “Don Quixote” and 
Amiel’s “Journal,” which one must know as 
she knows “Paul and Virginia” and “‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

Once establish a point of interest, whether 
of Chinese or Choctaw, of Plutarch or Park- 
man, and the girl’s healthy euriosity will do 
the rest. A mistake often made by the well- 
meaning teachers or mothers is in laying out a 
duty course of reading without regard to a 
girl’s bent or bias. No one “ought” to read a 
thing which is not interesting, at least after 
respectable advances toward acquaintance. 
Let a girl, instead of toiling over some per- 
functory list of “best books,” that sets her 
yawning, find something of to-day, of the 
school or the theater, that interests her, and 
then run that subject down, getting her clues 
in the cyclopedia, in library catalogues. If 


she has been having an examination in history of America, or 
has been to see “The Grand Army Man,” she will be interested 
in Mary Johnston’s ‘Lewis Rand” which revives the days of 
the early States. This will connect her again with “Henry 
Esmond” and “The Virginians’’—two of the great classics by 
Thackeray. 

If she is interested in the American Indian, or in Indian 
baskets, she will rejoice over Frederick Burton’s fine “Strong- 
heart” (perhaps she has laughed and cried over the play that is 
the skeleton of it). - Here she will find new and intimate know!l- 
edge of the Indian at home, and of his music, which is as fine in 
its way as the Indian basketry and blanket and beadwork are 
in their fields. Another novel on the Indian question is Mary 


Holland Kinkaid’s ““Man of Yesterday,”’ by a woman who has 
seen the frontier blending of Indians and whites in Oklahoma. 


This may bring her to Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona.” 
These romances will lead to history and socivlogy of the Indian, 
perhaps, and open new sympathies with a large American 
subject. 


sie the girls about to-day’s great undertow of thought on 
all social subjects. To be intelligent one must get the drift 
of these ideas that are shaping our civilization. H.G. Welis 
has a fascinating book, “New Worlds for Old,” that to 3 
problems enough on this subject to keep a girls’ club bu il 
winter. The book shows too how an intelligent visitor | 
at Americans. It might be interesting in this light ¢ i 
how Dickens and Kipling also turned their Engli c 
glasses on us. 

Not all girls, we must remember, will care to concent n 
the same subject. If Edith likes history let her read P n 
or Prescott for America, and this will lead back to M: r 


and Green for England, and this perhaps further back through 
Gibbon and Grote, till by and by she ends with Herodot he 
father of all historians. If Gwendolen enjoys poetry | r 
turn from her Longfellow and Lowell and Tennyson, for the 
tangles and thickets of Browning, and then run back t! S- 
soming paths that bring her through the caverns and ar: of 
Milton, and through the noisy streets and still woods n- 
chanted shores of Shakespeare, on back through the b: s of 
Spenser, and the country-side of Chaucer, thence out t ndy 
plains of Homer, where poetry began. Is Arabella | of 
romance? At home she has Howells and across the sea ly 
and. Meredith, and over in France Balzac and ‘Victor 10. 


Scott and Thackeray and Dickens—she must 
read at least one or two of each. Then there 
are the more modern fictionists in America: 
Mary Murfree, Mary Johnston and Margaret 
Deland; in England, Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Is Maud inclined to the speculative and 
thoughtful? She must read Emerson and 
Thoreau and Carlyle and Ruskin, and she will 


have to look into Ibsen. \ A 
HILE it is well to correlate one’s reading, | 
there is also danger here. One may  &eew 
grow barrenly pedantic in trying by arbitrary 2. } 
methods to classify books into set eras and \ i 
schools. The fact that literature is a live and \\\u 
ever-growing thing makes cramping it into \44 
fixed bounds entirely impossible. We can \\9 


group tendencies only and similarities. There | 
was a time when the prince and the fine lady 
were the only proper characters for fiction. 
Then there came in an era of the common peo- 
ple and their joys and woes. Here would 
be an alluring line of tendency. It might 
be called the “Rise of the Common and the } 
Human in Literature.” 
And now for a definite plan, if a mother has i 4 
not found a scheme of her own. There is a 4 
little book that has been a guide on this road | 
to reading in many schools and in many r 
homes, Let her get that. It is “Literary f 
Landmarks” by Mary E. Burt, the projector ef 
of the “Every Child Should Know” stories. a | 
With this gossipy, unpretentious little treatise Bi 


in hand, naming as it does the great books 
of the world, giving their time and place and BY 
relation, and grading them according to the ide 
aste and age of the child, the most unlearned 
mother can provide a royal course of reading 
for a girl from seven-times-one to sweet-and- 
twenty. 

{ have indicated in passing only the most 
random themes that would set a girl to reading 
with some purpose besides mere amusement. 
I have but named the great fields of human 
thought taken up by books. 

Any course of study for high school or col- 
lege will suggest radiating lines along any of 
these fields. The one thing essential is to 
choose books that appeal to a girl’s own bent 
of mind, books that the verdict of the years 
has called worth while, and to have her read 
with some degree of connection; to teach her 
to choose from the “Veiled Days” that offer 
their gifts; not the unlasting herbs and ap- 


ples, fout the stars and crowns that will last 
forever. 
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Are you missing 
fresh air and 
sunshine and de- 
prived of visiting 
or shopping be- 
cause it is too 
laborious to 

carry baby Px 
or pull a 
heavy baby 
carriage in 

and out of 

the house, 
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V—WATCHING OUT FOR BAD HABITS 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


HEALTHY four-months-old baby, who has attained the 
requisite dignity of fourteen pounds, is growing quite 
too heavy a load for his mother’s arms; besides his small 
spine ought to be strong enough to allow him to sit 

among pillowsina carriage. Some physicians discourage the use 
of a carriage until a baby is older, their objection being that he 
may be allowed to sit up too soon. They donot approve, either, 
of the swaying motion by which a little one is often joggled to 
sleep. The choice of a carriage requires thought, knowledge of a 
child’s needs and careful consideration. The necessities of a good 
carriage are not so much style and handsome upholstery as easy 
springs, a strong brake in excellent working order, a comfort- 
able hair mattress, also a pillow of the right size and resistance 
so the child’s head may have a strong support without bowing 
his shoulders. The adjustable hood must work perfectly, and 
the parasol should have either green or brown lining. On a hot 
day the sun glares through a white or yellow parasol strongly 


lightly with vaselin, then insert it part way up the bowel 
Giving baby an enema is a simple enough task if one has the 
proper sized tube, the smallest one that comes with a fountain 
syringe. In hospitals, glass tubes are being used almost ex- 
clusively; they are smoother and less irritating than the black 
rubber. They cost only twenty-five cents for half a dozen, and 
if carefully used last a long time, as the glass has been annealed 
and is very strong. Slip a nozzle into the rubber tube of a 
fountain syringe and pour in half a pint of warm 
suds made from eastile soap. Hang the bag not Rann 
more than two feet above baby’s bed, because the y 

flow should be slow and gentle. Lay baby on his 
left side. Stop the flow for a minute if it seems 
to cause cramps. Sometimes when constipation 
has run unchecked for a while an impacted 
mass in the bowel refuses to be moved by an ordi- 
nary enema; then use an injection of warm sweet 


and on 
street cars? 


Buy a Fulton Folding 
wt and you will not be tied to the home, 
but will enjo inning baby with you when 
you goout. The Fulton folds with one hand 
and can be taken anywhere, on trains, vehi- 
cles and elevators without the slightest incon- 
ree: pat .! fem case, a os ~~ or 
on . Folds to space o! ins. long; 
16 io, wide by 4% ins. high. : 
The Fulton is the roomiest, most comfort- 


enough to hurt baby’s eyesight, because it reflects the glare of 
the sun on the sidewalk. 

Young mothers need a word of earnest warning when baby’s 
carriage period arrives. It is such a temptation on busy days 
to hand over the little one to inefficient care under the impres- 
sion that he can not help being safe if he isin a.carriage. A cheap 
little nurse girl is hired, if one can not afford better help, or the 
infant is intrusted to a neighbor’s child who comes begging 


oil followed by half a pint of soapy water. 


VEN in babyhood all sorts of small bad habits 
are liable to begin, A mother ought to do her 
best to cheek them at once. Sucking the thumb 
or fingers is one of the commonest habits. I once 
heard a mother say she had not the heart to break 
her baby of the habit because it was such a com- 


able, most durable, stylish and beautifully 
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Prevent bowed legs and weak backs. 
Labo babe to walk. Prevent danger- 
ous falls. 


Glascock Baby Walker 


The Baby Gymnasium 
exercises and develops the limbs 
with lect Support at the most 
crith time of a child's physical 
development. Keeps baby out of 
draughts, dirt and mischief. Cannot 
upset. Relieves the mother of 


Hip lengths, two pieces. Button at waist, 
Save Supporters, Best for Health, Comfort 
and Economy. Never sag or come down, 
Superior yams and dyes. Any desired weight, 
For W omen, Girls and Boys. 30 to soc. 
FAY KNIT Regular style hose for boys 

and girls, with large ex- 
pansion tops for women. Extra wearing, 
fine fitting ankles and feet. 25 to 4oc, 


FAY $0 For men. Special wear. Are 


equal to the best. 25 and 3c, 


All grades fully guaranteed. Try a pair. Buy of your dealer, 


orsent by mail. Folde: free. Fay Stocking Co., Box 66, Elyria, 0, 


leave to take baby for a walk. First, assure yourself of the 
qualifications of the little nurse. There is such a difference in 
girls; some are born careful, loving little mothers, others are 
crazy tomboys. I have seen carriage babies receive such awful 
treatment at the hands of elder children, being jumped up and 
down as violently as the springs would go, and the parasol tilted 
every way except in the direction of a blazing sun. Worst of all, 
baby is hauled out and in from his little nest, or the carriage is 
let go at break neck speed down an incline, to stop, nobody 
knows where, landing the tiny charge in a gutter or upside down 
on the sidewalk. I once heard a hospital nurse say that in her 
baby ward there was constantly a fearful percentage of acci- 
dent cases caused by infants being tumbled from perambula- 
tors. She referred to the children of the poor, but it is not only 
the children of the poor who suffer in this way. 


cr ITE as criminal is the way some mothers treat a carriage 


fort to him. If she could have seen a disfigured 
face or badly formed teeth such as some men and 
women have to carry through life, she would have 
set herself in earnest to overcome the thumb- 
sucking habit. To this physicians attribute 
what they call the V-shaped jaw, they also point 
to distortions of the nose caused by years of suck- 
ing the thumb, while dentists tell of undeveloped 
jaws and badly formed teeth they find in indi- 
viduals who were thumb-suckers in childhood. I 
know one man with a thumb you would think 
was deformed, it is so insignificant compared to 
the size of his fingers. He sucked it from infancy 
almost to manhood, and it never had a chance to 
grow as the rest of his organs did. Such habits | 
are terribly hard to cure if they are not stopped in | 
babyhood. They can be curbed by giving baby } 


ces teed 


infant. They go shopping, and leave the little one in its something else than his fingers to play with. q 
perambulator on the sidewalk with the sun glaring initseyes, If the habit is persisted in, tie the little hand up in . 
facing a wind, which makes a grown-up person gasp, or in the a bag or mitten, stiffen the finger with a splint or \ 
dead of winter when it is cold enough to chill a baby to his dip it in some bad-tasting mixture, such as ex- ; 


marrow bones. In one American city it is a civic offense for a 
baby to be left more than ten minutes unguarded on a busy 
sidewalk. The same law ought to be put into force everywhere. 

One day during early days of motherhood, while I was puz- 
zling out for myself the problem of how to keep a baby in good 
health, our physician said: “No matter what is the matter 
with an infant, a fever, a cold, colic or the hives, the first thing 
to do is to clear out the bowels. Half the diseases with which 
we battle in adults as well as children can be traced to trouble in 
the intestinal canal. It may be some irritation that causes 
diarrhoea, or a stoppage which is followed by constipation. In 
either case attend first of all to the bowels, then see whether 
the fever abates or other bad symptoms follow.” 

I have found this to be the truth every time, and many a child 
has escaped serious illness because the mother or nurse knew 
what to do and did it at once. There are various ways to treat 
constipation. You may add more fat to a baby’s 
food, three or four tablespoonfuls of sweet cream 
or a tablespoonful a day of olive oil. If this does 
not prove sufficiently laxative, try massage. 
Move the palm of your hand—first oiling it with 
vaselin—just above the right groin, then carry it 
with a curved motion to the edge of the ribs down 
toward the left groin. Keep this movement 
up steadily for ten or fifteen minutes. It will 
often bring results. To learn exactly how to 
carry out this movement study the course taken 
by the large intestine in the body,and remember 
your object is to remove a stoppage. If medicine 
is to be used, nothing is better than castor oil; it 
has no griping properties, and it heals sore or in- 
flamed spots in the bowels. Usually a baby with 
its half-developed sense of taste does not object to 
the taste of castor oil, as older children do. If the 
oil is fresh and pure it is not such a noxious dose; 
it is often made ill tasting. because it has been im- 
properly corked and grown rancid. This rancid 
flavor may come from neglecting to wipe off the 
neck of the bottle although it is corked securely. 
Then it gets into the next dose. Keep the oilina 
cool place and wipe the mouth of the bottle every 
time it is used. A ground-glass stopper is better 
than acork. The usual objection to castor oil is, 
it is such a viscid dose. This can be easily re- 
moved by dipping the spoon in hot water, thus 
making the oil flow more easily. 

Should it be necessary, as in the case of high 
fever, to empty the bowels immediately, use a 
suppository or enema. Suppositories made of 
soap and glycerin can be found in the drugstore, 
but a home-made one is quite as effective. 
From castile soap cut a cone half an inch thick 
and taper it to a blunt point. After whittling 
it, rub till smooth between your palms. Grease 


tract of aloes, asafetida or an infusion of quassia. 

When a baby arrives at the age of four or five months 
clothes may have their first shortening; he ought now 
be old enough and sturdy enough to dispense with swaddli 
In cutting off the skirts change from socks to stockings, so tha 
there may be no danger of chilling little legs which have be: 
used to warmth. In winter, merino or cashmere stockings a 
better than cotton. Be sure the body is well covered ever) 
where, not overmuch in any one part unless there is tha 
extra warmth about the bowels which every child requires fo 
the first year of its life. Remember it is often the spots of nu 
dity one sees on babies otherwise comfortably clothed that 
are to blame for colds and various baby disorders. On cold 
winter days there is health in constitutionals, if baby is wel! 
wrapped with a warm blanket tucked about him, a cosy hood, 
mittens and warm woolly shoes or moceasins, for if feet and 
hands are severely chilled a baby is neither comfortable nor 
safe. When summer comes, change all the garments in baby’s 
wardrobe for a lighter weight, but do not remove the flanne! 
band which protects his stomach and bowels until very hot 
weather makes it necessary. Low-necked,sleeveless shirts ma y 
then take the place of warmer ones. 


AF A baby grows strongand muscular, he may get in the 
habit of kicking the clothes off at night. [haveseen babies 
encased in a flannel bag which has a flap to button over the 
feet—of course it can be made wide enough to allow free move- 
ment of the active little limbs, but there is small comfort in 
it. One excellent homemade arrangement is of elastic bands 
pinned to the blanket and buttoned around the erib-rails. 
They allow plenty of movement, but it is impossible to get 
outside of the bedclothes. Be sure the pillow is comfort- 
able; if it is too thick it is apt to elevate the head higher than 
it ought to lie and a baby becomes restless. The best pillow 
is made of hair, firm, but very thin, not more than two inches 
thick—feathers are too soft and heating. Some nurses and 
doctors say it is more healthful and induces sounder sleep to 
have no pillow. 
In hot weather a baby sleeps comfortably in a hammock. 
It is cooler than the crib. It must bea full-sized, strongly 
woven hammock, so the child can lie without being doubled 
up. Slip broad bands across him to prevent danger of falling 
out. Half the secret of a baby’s sleeping soundly lies in the 
fact of his meals being evenly distributed. A grown person 
who goes hungry to bed finds going to sleep a difficult mat- 
ter. If baby has slumbered all through the evening and 
shows no signs of awakening before ten or eleven, the nipple 
may be put in his mouth. Even if half asleep he will suck 
drowsily. It means not only a good night’s rest, but regular 
habits. Sometimes a little cry before the next feeding hour 
arrives means thirst, and a child can be stilled by a drink of 
water. Half the troubles of wakeful nights are owing to the 
mother who will nurse a baby every time it wakes or cries. 
There is no surer reason for restlessness than overfeeding. 


Not pleasant is it? 
The sole of the ordinary shoe is as stiff 
—as unyielding as a board. 


95 out of every 100 cases of foot suffer- 
ing can be traced to this cause, 


sole of the Red Cross Shoe is flexible, 
By of ae ular thickness but tanned b 
the special Red Cross process it bends wit, 


your foot. 

The moment you put 
it on instead of remain- 
ing rigid it follows 
avers movement of 
your foot as a glove 
moves with your hand. 


It is this that gives the 
Red Cross Shoe its won- 
derful comfort—makes it 
so easy to walk in. It 
patina? prevents the 
burning, drawing and ach- 
ing that stiff soles cause. 


And you can get the 
Red Cross Shoe in just 
the style you want—in 
shapes studied to make 
your foot look small. 


Put on the Red Cross 
Shoe—stand in it—walk 
in it. You feel the differ- 
ence instantly and will 
say just what all other 
women say—'/ never 
knew a shoe could be so 
comfortable.” 


Write for the Red 
Cross Style Book. It 
shows all the styles of 
the season. If your 
dealer hasn’t the Red 
Cross Shoe, we will give 
you the name of a dealer 
who has or supply you 
direct, fit guaranteed. 


Neo 


Trade Mark 


rk 


0, High Shoes $4.00. Special styles de 
$4.00. High Shoes $5.00. Write to-day. 


Oxfords $3 
duxe, Oxford 


ZL q N extremely stylish 
4 model Red Cross 
suede tie No. 137- $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
508-528 Dandridge St. Cincinnati 


Z Stork“ 


WA rT ERPROOPF. Button over regular diaper. No 


pins ~nfortable, healthful. K: t 
dresses eet Price bik 5 : ‘i “ie 

Mad “TORK SHEETING —a white, light- 
weight { fabric. Soft, pliable, easily cleansed. 
Does not irritate the tenderest skin. By the yd. $1 and $1.50. 

CAUTION: 5 ware the goods you buy bear the word “terk,”” 
@5r recistered ark 

FREE: et does not keep Stork goods, send us his 
Same, cet we © ff 


free © Stork Sheeting Bpenge Hag for 


+ Dept.2 P, Boston, Mass. 
re Cateb-All Bibs, Stork Absorbent Diapers, eto. 


baby —als . 
THE STORK © 


Also makers of 
Beautify Your Home 


w= 
ff Stencil Designs 


oe 


Any woman can make for herself In a 

short hours the most artistic pillow 
resser covers, table cloths, doilles, cur- 
ete., In colors, with the ald of our new 


rtf 


\ 20 Original Designs 
These designs at 5c each 


cil Pane ‘sare all full sized and made directly on Sten- 
be tm , and are expecially suited to the needs of the 
pro <e Ne Grawing of tracing necessary. Each ts 
pe ay ed by a miniature reproduction showing how to 

Pry 't towether with details of color scheme and full 
* making. Designs include Poppies, Butter- 
s. Roses, Tullps, Cactus, Grapes, Birds, etc. 
begin at once. The complete pertfolle of 20 . 
on separate J ath full) natreetions sent prepaid anywhere 

4 RD: OD, 4 

NATION AU STENCIL ©0., Box 918, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Let us send 
laces (200 


esi ie our own importation, sold to you at 

chil sect Latest patterns for gowns, lingerie, 

: 1's Wear, etc. We offer you the easiest, 
€apest way to buy laces. Write us now. 


you FREE ourcollection of daint 
Styles) Valenciennes, Mechlins, Mal- 


To all interested 1 will send copies of 
Hints to it Mothers, True Moth- 


- “er 6 pare lllus- 
tated Catalogue and a coupon 
valued at 250. in goods Pree. Ad- 
dress with Ye. stamp. My new 
uttit contains 30 patterns and 
clothes, directions for long or 10 for short 

Tratowing hecessary material, 2e. My 2- 
MRS fants Outiit, clothing and necessities, $5.25. 
———-©- ATSMA, _Dept.D, Newark, N. J. 
CLINGFAST™ Ni; 


For Nursi 
PURE GUM, Migitr Syste 
- Owthaats 


THE DESIGNER 


ERMUDA 
fagoting, 
probably so 

called beeause it 
has found its per- 


fection, like the 
lilies, in the Ber- 
mudas, is open, 
dainty and lacy 
enough to come 
from some beauti- 
ful place where 
flowers bloom 
‘ throughout the 


year, and women 
sit together out- 
of-doors, and gossip pleasantly in the 
sun-shine, as they work at it. 

We associate this beautiful and effect- 
ive embroidery with perpetual summer 
when it is worked on sheer delicate mate- 
rials such as India linon, Persian lawn, 
handkerchief linen and even the swisses. 

Its peculiarity is the open effect due 
to the disproportion between the very 
large needle and the very fine thread, 
tied to the needle’s eye. <A tapestry 
needle No. 16 or a crewel needle No. 1 
is about the right size; using thread No. 
100, a little coarser or finer aceording 
to the weight of the cloth, produces the 
best effect. The thread should not be 
noticeable on the surface of the work. 

The work itself is a series of back- 
stitches, each drawn up tight. On this 
drawing of the thread close, the firmness, 
and lacy effect depend. On the face of 
the embroidery the working threads des- 
eribe a square whose four corners are 
the large holes made by the needle. On 
the under side the threads form a cross 
from corner’to corner of the square, 

To do the work in its simplest form, 
that is, a line, begin at the right of the 
pattern, after it is marked or stamped. 
Start exactly as if doing plain back-stitch- 
ing. Take one back-stitch, and then an- 
other in the same needle-holes, except 


DETAIL OF STITCH 


° s P. £x Py ot A - " 
J r * sis | 
A SPRAY OF DAISIES IN SHADOW WORK 
AND STEMS IN BERMUDA FAGOTING 


that, instead of bringing up the needle 
through the first hole, you form a new 
one just below it, and bring the needle 
up through that, thus making the first 
hole in a lower row of stitches. (See 
illustration of detail of stiteh.) 

Now take a back-stitch from that, 
and you have the beginning of two 
parallel rows of stitches, one below 
the other. Repeat the last stitch, 
except that, as before, you do 
not bring up the needle 
where you would ordi- 
narily expect to, but, 
instead, this time 
bring it up in the 
first hole of the up- 
per row (the first 
needle-hole you made). 

Now take two back- 
stitches from this hole num- 
ber one in the upper row, “ed 
down to hole number one in the XN 
lower row, again remembering, at 
the last of the two stitches, not to 
bring the needle up 
as one would natu- 
rally expect, but to 


BERMUDA FAGOTING 
By EVELYN PRINCE CAHOON 


HANDKERCHIEF WITH BUTTERFLY AND 
SEVERAL ROWS OF BERMUDA WORK 
ABOVE HEM 


43 


- ST ore ean _ 30 Years Laders ”, 
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make a new hole in the first row, a little 
to the left of the first one, and bring the 
needle up through that. Then back- 
stitch into hole number one and so on. 

This is all there is to the stitch. The 
rest of the work is repetition of this, carry- 
ing the work constantly to the left, in two 
parallel rows of stitches, with needle 
holes enormous in proportion to the 
thread used, and, as you progress, con- 
necting the two rows by back-stitches 
from number one of the upper row to 
number one of the lower row, and always 
drawing the thread tight. 

A line of this has much the effect of 
hemstitching, but is not so trying to the 
eyes, as there is no drawing or counting 
of threads. It is far more durable than 
either hemstitching or fagoting, and can 


STITCHES FOLLOWING A 


BOW-KNOT 
DESIGN SUITABLE FOR YOKE OR 
CORSET COVER 


be used in curved lines, as the others 
could not be. 

The work is especially useful in the 
form of loops, festoons, scrolls, tendrils, 
bowknots, ete., to relieve the solidity of 
French embroidery, and used in the same 
Way, or, as stems, increases the daintiness 
of shadow embroidery. 

The value of embroidered or lace in- 
sets and of insertion is enhanced if a 
line of Bermuda work in the goods is run 
along close to the edge of the medallion 
orinsertion. It must be worked, of course, 
after the insertion is in place. 

Tucks and hemsare lightened and made 
individual, by running a line of the work 
along the head of each, and a plain yoke, 
after it is well fitted, may be beautifully 
decorated by running around it rows and 
rows of the Bermuda work, broken here 
and there by sprays of heavy French 
embroidery. 

This work is well suited to infants’ 
clothes, for it presents no harsh surfaces 
for the irritation of the tender skin. 

Petals of flowers, surfaces of leaves 
and the broad parts of conventional de- 
signs may be worked in all-over effect 
by simply inereasing indefinitely the 
number of parallel rows of stitches. 

For table linen which is very fine in 
texture this is beautiful for borders and 
hems, and is used in forming the ring or 
the ellipse which many like to see enclos- 
ing the initial, and even in making the 
lines of the initial itself in lovely open- 

work style, crossed perhaps by dainty 
sprays in raised embroidery. 
A pretty idea for a design for a 
dainty waist is shown in the third 
illustration. A fine Persian 
lawn is the material used for 
the foundation. The 
flowers are developed in 
shadow embroidery 

while the stems are 

made in Bermuda 
fagoting. The effect 
is extremely pleasing, as 
any one who has used it 
willcertify. Bermuda fagot- 
ing in a scallop design along the 
edge of box plait, collar and cuffs 
gives a suitable amount of hand- 
work to a tailored linen waist. The 
tucks could be fag- 
oted to correspond 
with the box plait. 
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NEW LOW PRICES 


For women who desire to dress well at mod- 
erate expense, 

We want to show every reader of this maga- 
zine the Great Fashion Centre this store is— 
the safe, low prices we are able to quote for 
SUITS — WAISTS — HATS DRESSES — MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR —HOSIERY —GLOVES CORSETS -NECKWEAR, etc. 

in fact everything for a woman’s wardrobe. 


OUR NEW 

erie Seat 
CATALOGUE 

Bega tiisley Free 

aie conan Pre 

just the Stylish Write A ; 
potas oe 
not find in your Today H 
own home town , t / 
Here is a BN 
of SIMPSON- ia 
CRAWFORD Values. 


No. 458 B. A smart stylish 
dress made in one plece 
(Princess effect), of genuine 
Anderson Striped Scotch 
Gingham, a material famous 
for quality and known the 
world over to launder Hke a 
handkerchief and guaranteed 
fast color. 

‘The yoke and collar are of 
dainty white Swiss with In- 
sertions of lace. Folds of 
Linene fn solid color outline 
the yoke and are applied wit 
pleasing effect at the shoulders 
and on the tucked sleeves. 


_qeeee 


Linene is also used on the 
fold around bottom of skirt, 
forming a very stylish color 
contrast. The dress closes in 
back invisibly. Long sleeves 
only. 

Colors, —light blue, green, 
pink, brown or lavender and 
white stripe, with trimming 
to match. Also black and 
white stripe with either Rose 
or Blue trimming. 

Sizes, 32 to 44—also misues” 
sizes, 14 to 18 years. 


Price $4.75 


Postage or Express Charges Prepaid. 
Send your order today — Remember, 
your money back if you want it. 


UR GUARANTEE 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with any- 
thing we send you~ we want you to return 
it to us immediately, and we will promptly and 
cheerfully refund your money. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 


For 30 Years Leaders of Fashion. 


We own and operate four of the largest stores in America, there 
fore it is reasonable that we have advantages as regards Style, 
Quality and Prices not given to any other house anywhere, 
No matter how small or how larye your purchase we pay post. 

and express charges, thins enabling YOU to in New 
York's Foremost Fashion Store with yenuine pleasure and ccom 
omy just as if you visited us personally. 
Write TO-DAY for your FREE copy of catalogue. 
Address Dept. M. B. 


Sinpson Crayford Ca | 
SIXTHJAVI9*T020° STREET | NEW YORK. — 


The New 
Art Embroidery 
Material 


GLoss) Fs. 


Try GLOSSILLA 
Brighter Than Silk 


Tf you don’t believe there can be an embroid- 
ery material better than silk, 


Try GLOSSILLA 


If you don’t believe that the brightness of silk 


surpassed, 


Try GLOSSILLA 


If you don’t believe there is an embroidery 
thread more workable than silk, that accom- 
plishes results more quickly than silk, 


Try GLOSSILLA 


GLOSSIL.LA is superior to all other embroid- 
ery materials. It is something new and noth- 
ing can equal it. The best dealers are recom- 
mending GLOSSILLA and the finest embroid- 
erers are using it. They prefer GLOSSILLA 
to silk. So will you if you give it a trial, 

If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILIL.A, 
write us, giving us his name, and we will 
see that you get it. 


Glossilla Manufacturing Company 
Dept. D, 109 Grand Street, New York City 


can 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 
Catalog ‘“ B" illustrates—describes—(free). 


SARGENT co. 288 ry, * oe Ave 


New York 


“| Colored the Lace to 
Match” 


Gown made 
from old 


cream 


a Henrietta, 
dyed grey with 
Diamond Dyes 

for wool 
—and made 


the latest 


Spring style, 


using a 


pattern. 


“The Diamond Dye Annual this season has given 
me many valuable suggestions which I have worked 
out to my complete satisfaction and my husband’s most 
enthusiastic approval. lam sure no one can accom- 
plish more with Diamond Dyes than I can—I use my 
dresses over and over. An old cream Henrietta I have 
just dyed grey with Diamond Dyes for wool, and 
made over into a beautiful gown. ? bought a remmant 
of white lace for the yoke and colored it to match—I’m 
always successful in using Diamond Dyes, but this 
year the colors seem more beautiful than ever before.” 
Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Clinton Emmett, 


DIAMOND DYES 
Prevent an enormous waste of material. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYED. 
Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always 
You must be sure that you get the rea/ 
adapted to 


yes for Wool cannot be used for Sonadew 4 Cot- 

ton. Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but are especially pted 

for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the 
dye quick! 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are espec ay adapted for Cotton, 


Linen, or other vegetable fibres which take up the dye 
slowly. 


“Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union Goods,” are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres 
For Teason our Diamond Dyes for Cottom are the best 
dyes made for these goods. 


y' 
Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a copy of the famous 
Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 
36 samples of dyed cloth, all . Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.., Burlington, Vt. 


ABLAC 


Face Pow DER 
A SPRING COMPLEXION 


is often red and rough from wind 

and sun and marred by wrinkles 

as the result of strenuous winter 

festivities. Lablache prevents and 

relieves the disfiguring effect of 

the elements and gives to its users 

a wonderfully youthful appear- 

ance. It is invisible—pure and 

dainty. It has a delightful per- 

fume peculiarly its own, and is used 

by thousands of satisfied women 
everywhere. 

5 ba Substitutes. 

They may be danger- 

ous. Flesh, White, 

Pink or Cream, 

SOc, a box, of 

druggists or by 

mall. Send 0c. 


Jer sample 
Box. 


) BEN LEVY CO, 


French 
Perfumers 

Dept. H 
125 Kingston St, 


Mass. 


Yh Vitti Hi hewm 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1909 
DRESS GOODS | 
Black and New 


LA 


Colors 


pinches Wide 


4 hieltcna 


$1.00 Yard 
a6 Iniches Wide 


of Mustrated Fashions. FREE 


“Pineches Wite 
Write for Booklet 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., Inc. 
“The Shelton Looms” 
455 Broome St., Dept. K, New York 


THE DESIGNER 


(Continued from page 9) 


“ RE you goin’ to do a stunt while I 
am here?” 
“T preach every Sunday, if that’s 
what you mean; I preach this morning.” 

“Is this Sunday?” sheasked, sitting 
up with renewed energy and looking 
about the room as though everything 
had changed color. 

“Vies:? 

“And you got a matinée?” she exclaimed 
incredulously. 

“We have 
gently. 

“We rest up on Sundays,” she said in a 
tone of deep commiseration. 

“Oh, I see,” he answered, feeling it no 
time to enter upon another discussion as 
to the comparative advantages of their 
two professions. 

“What are you goin’ ter spiel about 
to-day?” 

“About Ruth and Naomi.” 

“Ruth and who?” 

“Naomi,” he repeated. 

“Naomi,” she echoed, tilting her head 
from side to side, as she listened to the 
soft cadences of the word. “I never 
heard that nameafore. It ’ud look awful 
swell on a billboard, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a Bible name, honey,” Mandy 
said, eager to get into the conversation. 
“Dar’s a buful picture "bout her. I seed 
it.” 

“TI like to look at pictures,” Polly an- 
swered tentatively. Mandy crossed the 
room to fetch the large Bible with its steel 
engravings. 

“We got a girl named Ruth in our 
‘Leap of Death’ stunt. Some of the folks 
is kinder down on ’er, but I ain’t.” 

She might have told Douglas more of 
her forlorn little friend, but just then 
Mandy came to the bed, hugging a large, 
old-fashioned Bible, and Douglas helped 
to place the ponderous book before the 
invalid. 

“See, honey, dar dey is,’”’ the old wom- 
an said, pointing to the picture of Ruth 
and Naomi. 

“Them’s crackerjacks, ain’t they 
Polly gasped, and her eyes shone with 
wonder. ‘Which one’s Ruth?” 


services,” he corrected, 


Dp IS one,” said Mandy, pointing with 
her thumb. 

“Why, they’re dressed just like our 
chariot drivers. What does it say about 
‘em?” 

“You can read it for yourself,” Doug- 
las answered gently. There was some- 
thing pathetic in the eagerness of the 
| starved little mind. 
| “Well, I ain’t much on readin’—out 
\loud,” she faltered, growing suddenly 
conscious of her deficiencies. “Read it 
| for me, will you?” 
| “Certainly,” and he drew his chair 
jnearer to the bed. One strong hand 
supported the other half of the Bible, and 
his head was very near to hers as his deep, 
full voice pronounced the solemn words 
in which Ruth pleaded so long ago. 
| “<Entreat me not to leave thee,’” he 
| read, “*or to return from following after 
| thee, for whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.’” 
| “Kind o’ pretty, ain’t it?” Polly said 
softly. She felt awkward and constrain- 
ed and a little overawed. 

“There are far more beautiful things 
than that,”’ Douglas assured her enthusi- 
astically, as the echo of many such rang 
in his ears. 

“There are?” 
wide with wonder. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied, pitying more 
and more the starvation of mind, and 
longing to bring to it floods of light. 

“Would you read me a little more?” 
She was very humble now. 

“*Where thoudiest will I die, and there 
will I be buried; the Lord do so to me and 
more also, if aught but death part me and 
thee.’”’ 

Their met. There was a long 
pause. Suddenly the sharp, sweet notes 
of the church bell brought John Douglas 
to his feet with a start of surprise. 

“Have you got to go?” Polly asked re- 
gretfully. 

“Yes, I must; but I’ll read the rest from 
the church. Open the window, Mandy!” 


And her eyes opened 


eyes 


POLLY: OF ¢THE CIRCUS 


And he passed out of the door and quick- 
ly down the stairs. | 


CHAPTER VI 


HEN John Douglas’s uncle offered to 

educate his nephew for the ministry, 
the boy was less enthusiastic than his 
mother. He did not remonstrate, how- 
ever, for it had been the custom of gener- 
ations for at least oneson of each Douglas 
family to preach the gospel of Calvinism, 
and his father’s career as an architect and 
landseape gardener had not left him much 
capital. 

Douglas, senior, had been recognized 
as an artist by the few who understood 
his talents, but there is small demand for 
the builder of picturesque houses in the 
little business towns of the Middle West, 
and at last he passed away, leaving his 
son only the burden of his financial failure 
and an ardent desire to succeed at the 
profession in which his father had fared 
so badly. The hopeless, defeated look on 
the departed man’s face had always 
haunted the boy, who was artist enough 
to feel his father’s genius intuitively, and 
human enough to resent the injustice of 
his fate. | 

Douglas’s mother had suffered so much 
because of the impractical efforts of her 
husband that she discouraged the early 
tendencies of the son toward drawing and 
mathematics and tried to direct his 
thoughts toward creeds and Bible history. 
When he went away for his collegiate 
course, she was less in touch with him; 
and he was able to steal time from his 
althletics to devote to his art. He spent 
his vacations in a neighboring city before 
a drawing board in the office of a distin- 
guished architect, his father’s friend. 

Douglas was not a brilliant divinity 
student, and he was relieved when at last 
he received his degree in theology and 
found himself appointed to a small 
church in the Middle West. 

His step was very bright the morning 
he first went up the path that led to his 
new home. His artistic sense was charm- 
ed by the picturesque approach to the | 
church and parsonage. The view toward 
the tree-encircled spire was unobstructed, 
for the church had been built on the out- 
skirts of the town to allow for a growth 
that had not materialized. He threw up 
his head and gazed at the blue hills, with 
their background of soft, slow-moving 
clouds. The smell of the fresh earth, the 
bursting of the buds, the forming of new 
life, set him thrilling with a new joy. 


H®* stopped half-way up the path and 
considered the advantages of a new 
front to the narrow-eaved cottage, and 
when his foot touched the first step of the 
vine-covered porch, he was far more con- 
cerned about a new portico than with any 
thought of his first sermon. | 
His speculations were abruptly cut 
short by Mandy, who bustled out of the 
door with a wide smile of welcome on her 
black face, and an unmistakable ambition 
to take him immediately under her moth- 
erly wing. She was much concerned be- 
cause the church people had not met the 
new pastor at the station and brought 
him to the house. Upon learning that 
Douglas had purposely avoided their es- 
cort, preferring to come to his new home 
the first time alone, she made up her mind 

that she was going to like him. 

Mandy had long been a fixture in the 
parsonage. She and her worse half, 
Hasty Jones, had come to know and dis- 
cuss the weaknesses of the many clergy- 
men who had come and gone, the dea- | 
cons, and the congregation, both individ- 
ually and collectively. She confided to 
Hasty, that she “didn’t blame de new 
parson fer not wantin’ to mix up wid dat 
ar crowd.” 

“1 jest wan’ to be on de groun’ de firs’ 
time dat Mars Douglas and dat ’ere Dea- 
con Strong clinches,” she said to Hasty. 
“Did yuh done see his jaw?” she whisper- 
ed. “He look laughin’ enough now, but 
jes’ yuh wait till he done set dat ’ere jaw 
o’ his’n and dar ain’t no body what’s goin’ 
ter unsot it.” 

‘Maybe dar ain’t goin’ ter be no clinch- 
in’,” said Hasty, hoping for Mandy’s 
assurance to the contrary. 


The Eppo Petticoat 


is patented and in its gyanted features lie its differ- 
ence and superiority. Until you have seen, exami: 
and worn an Affe Petticoat you can never rea 
its many advantages. 

The Eppo Petticoat has no strin 

no opening in the back. It 
simply made with a self-c 
band at the back. It fasten 
ible glove clasps. The elastic band is 
the garment so that it makes the £ffo « 
your waist perfectly, and gives a smooth s 
over the hips. 

No other Petticoat is as perfectly ada 

resent style of dress. Made in many 
Beautiful assortment of silk and relia 
fabrics. Sold by all leading stores, $2.00 and 

If your dealer doesn’t sell Eppo Petticoats w te 
us and we will see that are supplied. Booklet a 
ing styles, prices, etc., On request. 


WM. EPSTEIN & BROTHER (Makers 
30 East 12th Street, New York City 
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The Lily White Corset ae, 


is a semi-finished embroidered corset cover with a 
already cut out, finished with embroidered scall 
has for shoulder<straps bands that match the tx 
corset cover perfectly. 

The Lily White semi-tnished corset cover is ma 
of a fine nalnsook of a good quality Swiss, and come 
sizes: Size 2 for women of small and medium bust + 

size 3 for women of large bust » 
The Lily White corset 
finished armholes and is so 
ered as to leave the patter 
Price G5c., $1.00, $1 
$1.65. For sale at all dry 
and department stores 
are unable to procure the 
W hilte corset cover fr 
dealer, write us T 
White style book, a ‘ 
talk of great interest, 
on request. 


Leumann, Boesch & Wei 
593 Broadway, New York (it) 


Zz 


Hooks & Eyes, Safety Pins and 
Snap Fasteners 

are preferred and used by discriminating women 

because of their quality: they are better made, wi!! 

stand hard pulls and sudden jerks, last longer, are 

not easily crushed by ironing and are rust proof. 


Niagara Safety Pins will not bend or pull out 


Ask your dealer for Niagara Hooks and Eyes, Safety 
Pins and Snap Fasteners. The prices range from 5c « 
card to 10c, 

Samples Free 


We would appreciate it if 
you would send us the name of a 
— oe rer 

and w 
ars Spe Ml free. = 


FRANCIS MFG. CO., 
Dept. E, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shist waist immediately discovers how dif- 
ficult it is to obtain a goo! fit by the 
“trying-on-method “ with herself for the model 


and a looking-glass with which to see b 
Sts at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORMS” 


with all discomforts and disap- 
in fitting, and render the work 
of dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line and 
form raised of lowered to sult any desired skirt 
length. It is very easily adjusted, cannot get 
out of order, and will last a Ifetime. 


Write to-tey for [lastrated Booklet containing complete 
lee of Dress Forms with prices 
HALL. BORCHERT DRESS FORM CONPAST 
Dept. Y, 30 West 224 Street, New York 


do away 
pointment 


Mechanical 


Wash-board 

F a washing machine does not wash clean, 

I the clothes must be rubbed on the 
wash-board, too. 

The Boss Washer does wash clean—fif- 
teen shirts or their equivalent at a time— 
saves a// drudgery because it works in the 
only way that removes a// dirt. 

The Boss rués and squeezes the clothes 
between two oscillating rub-boards just as 
when washed by hand. The dirt is forced 
out and falls into a special chamber in the 
bottom of the machine. Every particle is 
removed for good and all from every part 
of every piece. Washes lace curtains and 
blankets perfectly. Then, the Boss rinses 
the clothes, too. 
yu do is hang out the wash while your 


boy or girl tends and turns the machine. 

Once get a Boss and you do away with 
all wash-day toil for a lifetime. Made of 
Louisiana red cypress which grows in 
water, therefore steam-tight, no warping, 
no s ing. Metal parts heavily galvan- 
ize rusting. All connections detach- 
able, no bolts, pins, screws to manipulate. 
E leaned. No complicated parts to 
breal get out of order. 


Can be run by power 


Successfully sold for more than 19 years. 
‘ lion in use. Beware of painted ma- 
chines. Paint hides defects in the wood. 
] ss Shows the natural grain. Write 
fe ‘klet telling how you can try the 
Koss in your own home at our risk. Write 


The Boss Washing Machine Co. . 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, O. 


The Polar Star 


KNEADER Tesipnlew, bet FREEZER 
None other like it. Costs less than any others. 


A CHILD CAN USE EITHER 
MAKES DELICIOUS FINE BREAD 
MAKES SMOOTH, RICH CREAM 


Has no gears. Nothing to rust or wear out. Send three 
2-cent stamps for our cook book “ Bread and Cream.” 
It will save twenty times the price. 

At Hardware and Housefurnishing Dealers’ or 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., 108 Duane St., New York 


| | MEANS NO RUBBING. 


LEE OAL / iY . 


po YOU ave? 
ORE 


washes clothes cleat without 
rubbing or injury or money back! 


A Tablet Compound. Entirely different from all other 
Washing Compounds, liquids, powders, etc. Makes wash- 
ing quick, easy and Absolutely Safe. No acids, ammo- 
nla, lye or chemicals harmful to clothes or skin. 

i ay Grocers everywhere. Ic per Pkge. 

your regular grocer will not supply you, we will 
send you sample package for his name and address. 
VAN ZILE COMPANY, 
Dept. T, Weat Hoboken, N. J. 


bd . 

Jubilee Self-Heating Flat Iron 
The Modern Way of Ironing 
The burner makes the heat in a special 
base with means for its regulation to 
suit the garment being ironed. Made 
to last—right design and weight—in- 
> hr icegaes rt—saves fuel, time and steps. Write for free 

sooklet—it tells more about it. Address 
Jubilee Mfg, Company, 464 S. 14th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Pe 
UST OUT we priced, 310. Mop; 
ands keep clea v anon ants 4 bee 
ean, omen a ay; 10 a 
Kents; exclusive territory given; catalog free. 
OP CO. 44S, Main St. Leipsic, O. 


THE DESIGNER 


“What!” shrieked Mandy. 
ere sneakin’ Widow Willoughby already 
a-tellin’ de deacons how to start de new 
parson a-goin’ proper?” 

“Now, ' hy you’s always a-pickin’ onto 


“Wid dat 


dat ‘ere ~dow?” asked Hasty, prepared 


| to enjoy the explosion which he knew his 


defense of the widow was sure to excite. 

“T don’ like no woman what’s allus 
braggin’ ’bout her clean floors,” answered 
Mandy, shortly. She turned out the last 
light and tiptoed upstairs. 


B pers DOUGLAS was busy already 


with pencil and paper, making notes 
of the plans for the church and parsonage, 
which he would perfect later on. Alas 
for Douglas’s day dreams! - It was not 
many weeks before he understood with a 
heavy heart that the deacons were far 
too dull and uninspired to share his faith 
in beauty as an aid to man’s spiritual 
uplift. 

“We think we’ve done pretty well by 
this church,” said Deacon’ Strong, who 
was the business head, the political boss 
and the moral mentor of the small town’s 
affairs. “Just you worry along with the 
preachin’, young man, and we'll attend 
to the buyin’ and buildin’ operations.” 

Douglas’s mind was too active to con- 
tent itself wholly with the writing of ser- 
mons and the routine of formal pastoral 
calls. He was a kéen humanitarian, so 
little by little he came to be interested in 
the heart stories and disappointments of 
many of the village unfortunates, some 
of whom were outside his congregation. 
The mentally sick, the despondent, who 
needed words of hope and courage more 
than dry talks on theology, found in him 
an ever-ready friend and adviser, and 
these came to love and depend on him. 
But he was never popular with the creed- 
bound element of the church. 

Mandy had her wish about being on the 
spot the first time that the parson’s jaw 
squared itself at Deacon Strong. The 
deacon had called at the parsonage to de- 
mand that Douglas put a stop to the boys 
playing baseball in the adjoining lot on 
Sunday. Douglas had been unable to 
see the deacon’s point of view. He de- 
clared that baseball was a healthy and 
harmless form of exercise, that the air 
was meant to be breathed, and that the 
boys who enjoyed the game on Sunday 
were principally those who were kept in- 
doors by work on other days. The close 
of the interview was unsatisfactory both 
to Douglas and the deacon. 

“Dey kinder made me cold an’ prickly 
all up an’ down de back,” Mandy said 
later, when she described their talk to 
Hasty. “Dat ‘ere deacon 
nuffin’ ’bout gittin’ ‘round de ] 
She tossed her head with a feeling of su- 
periority. She knew the way. Make 
him forget himself with a laugh. Excite 
his sympathy with some village underdog. 


CHAPTER VII 


ANDY had secretly enjoyed the com- 
motion caused by the little cireus- 

rider being left in the parsonage, at first, 
because of her inborn love of mischief, 

and later, because Polly had become 
second only to the pastor in her heart. 

As spring came on, Douglas carried 
Polly down to the sun-lit garden beneath 
the window; and Mandy fluttered about, 
arranging the cushions with motherly 
solicitude. 

More days slipped by, and Polly began 
to creep among the little, soft-leaved 
trees at the back of the church, and to 
look for the deep blue sweet-scented vio- 
lets. When she was able, Douglas took 
her with him to visit some of the outlying 
houses of the poor. Her woman’s in- 
stinct was quick to perceive many small 
needs in their lives that he had overlooked, 
and to suggest simple, inexpensive joys 
that made them her devoted friends. 

Their evenings were divided between 
making plans for these unfortunates and 
reading aloud from the Bible or other 
books. 

When Polly gained courage, Douglas 


sometimes persuaded her to read to him— 
| and the little corrections that he made at 


| manner of speech. 


these times soon became noticeable in her 
She was so eager, so 


| starved for knowledge, that she drank it 


| 


as fast as he could give it. It was during 
their talks about grammar that Mandy 
generally fell asleep in her rocker, her 
unfinished sewing still in her lap. 

When a letter came from Jim and Toby 


don’. know . 
parson.” 


it was always shared equally by Mandy 
and Hasty, Polly and the pastor. But at 
Jast a letter came from Jim only, and 
Douglas, who was asked to read it, 
stopped after the first few words. 


It’s no use my tryin’ to keep it from you 
any longer, Poll [the letter began] we ain’t 
got Toby with us no more. He didn’t have no 
accident—it wasn’t that. He just seemed 
kinder sick and ailin’ like, ever since the night 
we had to leave you behind. - I used to get ‘him 
warm drinks and things, and try to pull ’im 
through, but he was “always a-chillin’ ‘and 
a-achin’. If it wasn’t one thing the matter, it 
was another. I done all I knowed you'd ’a’ 
wanted me to, an’ the rest of the folks was 
mighty white to him, too. I guess they kinder 
felf how lonesome he was. He couldn't get no 
more laughs in the show, so Barker had to put 
on another man with him. 
him too—I s’pose—an’ showed him the way 
that things was a-goin’. * It was just after that 
he wrote the parson, a-tellin’ him to never let 
you come back. » He*seemed to ’a’ got an idea 
in his head that you was happier where you 
was. —He wouldn’t-let me tell ye *bout his 
feelin’ .so rocky, ’cause he thought it might 
mebbe make you come back. ‘She’s diff’runt 
from us,” he was allus a-sayin’, “I never 
*spected to keep ’er.” 


OUGLAS stopped. Polly was wait- 
ing, her face white and drawn. He 
had not told her of Toby’s letter, because 
with it had come a request to “say 
nothin’ to the kid.” ‘ 
He felt that Polly was controlling her- 
self with an effort until he should reach 
the end of Jim’s letter, so he hurried on : 


The parson’s promise didn’t get to him 
none too quick [he read]. That seemed to be 
what he was waitin’ for. He give up the night 
it. come, and I got him a little room in a hotel 
after the show, and let one of the other fellers 
get the stuff out o’ town, so’s I could stay with 
him up to the finish. It come ’round mornin’. 
There wasn’t much to it—he just seemed tired 
and peaceful like. “I’m glad he wrote what he 


did,” he said, meanin’ the parson. ‘She knows, | 


she allus knows,” he whispered, meanin’ you, 
Poll, and then he was on his way. He'd al- 
ready give me what was saved up for you, and 
I’m sendin’ it along with this—” 


A blue money-order for two hundred 
and fifty dollar: had fluttered from the 
envelope when Douglas opened it. 

I got everythin’ ready afore I went on the 
next day, an’ I went up and saw the little spot 
on the hill where they was goin’ to stow him. 
It looked kinder nice, and the digger’s wife 
said she’d put some flowers on to it now and 
then. It was you what made me think o’ that, 
Poll, ‘cause it seemed to me what you would 
’a’ done; you was always so daffy about 
flowers, you and him. 

I guess this letter’s too long for me to be 
a-sayin’ much about the show, but the “Leap- 
o’-Death” girl got hern last week. She wasn’t 
strong enough for the job, nohow. I done 
what I could for her outside the show, ‘cause 
I knowed how you was always a-feelin’ ’bout 
her. I guess the ‘Leap-o’-Death’s’ husband 
is goin’ to jump his job soon, if he gets enough 
saved up, ‘cause him and Barker can’t hit it 
off no more. We got a good deal o’ trouble 
among the animals, too. None o’ the snakes 
is sheddin’ like they ought to, and Jumbo’s 
a-carryin’ a sixteen-foot bandage around that 
trunk o’ hisn, ‘cause he got too fresh with 
Trixy’s grub the other night, and the new 
giraffe’s got the croup in that seven-foot neck 
o’ hisn. I guess you'll think I got the pip for 
fair this time, so I'll just get onto myself now 
and cut this short. I'll be writin’ ag’in when 
we hit Morgantown. Your old muvver, 

Jie. 


OUGLAS laid the letter gently on 

the table, his hand still resting upon 
it. He looked helplessly at the little, 
shrunken figure in the opposite chair. 
Polly had made no sound, but her head 
had slipped lower and lower, and she 
now sat very quietly with her face in 
her hands. She had been taught by 
Toby and Jim never to whimper. 

“What a plucky lot they are,” thought 
Douglas, as he considered these three 
lonely souls, each accepting whatever 
fate brought with no rebellion or even 
surprise. It was astrange world of stoics 
in which these children of the amusement 
arena fought and lost. They came and 
went like phantoms, with as little con- 
sciousness of their own best interests as of 
the great moving powers of the world 
aboutthem. They felt no throes of envy, 
no bitterness. They loved and worked 
and “went their way.” 

It was many weeks before Polly again 
became a companion to Douglas and 
Mandy, but they did not intrude upon her 
grief. They waited patiently for the 
time when youth should again assert it- 
self and bring back their laughing cheer- 
ful little companion to them. 

(To be continued) 


That kinder hurt | 
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| Having fowtad the best 
way to mill the: best. oats—now 
| we've found the best way to 
prepare them—a wa¥zthat saves time and 
| 


worry—the Fireless Gooker—the best Fire- 
less Cooker, as is rites 


img, for the best oats. 
This Mother's Oat$#Cooker requires no 
labor, no waiting, no bother, no atteniton, 
—it needs no fuel fof any sort. Simply 
bring your oats to the-dor/ing point, remove 
them from the stoxé, put them in the 
Cooker and go to bed: i sleep an hour /onger 
than you sow do, and-when you get up in 
the mornimg you'll hive a dish of porridge 
which has been cooking itself-a// through 
the night. At the same time other foods 
may be cooking, for] the Mother's Oats 
Fireless Cooker canicook more than one 
dish at a time. : 

Cookers of the Mother's Oats pattern, but 
not so complete, are offered by the leading 
stores never under $3.75 and often at $4.50, 
but you can get a bigger and better one 
absolutely FREE withiMother’s Oats Cou- 
pons, of any kind of ate, found in 
Mother’s Oats be 

Mother’s Corn Meal (White or Yellow) 
Mother’s Hominy Grits 

Mother’s Coarse Pearl Homin 

Mother’s Old Fashioned Steel Cut Oatmeal 
Mother’s Old Fashioned Graham Flour 


If you haven't 125 coupons on hand, buy 
today 10 pkgs. of Mother's Oats at $1.20 or 
10 pkgs. of assorted, Mother's Cereals at 
even less; send us the coupons with $1.15 


a Fireless Cooker 
wastes gas or coal. 
er’s Oats Cooker 


and receive at once: 
Every day you dela: 
Remember: the M 
cooks anything. 

We are giving away these Cookers 
because we count upon your buying many 
more packages of Mother's Oats after you 
have such an easy and Juxurious way to 
prepare them, Thisiis sot a premium 
‘offer, because under no circumstances are 
we getting back, esther'in coupons or incash, 
what the Cooker cost us. All Cookers are . 
' shipped Express collect; but to reduce de/iv- 
ery charges we will redeem coupons at any 
of our branches—wWhen sending for a 
Cooker select the bratich nearest you. 


This is the Mother’s Oats cooker. It is 12 
| inches high, 12 inches in diameter and made 
| of sanitary material throughout. You get 

two fine agate-ware pans free with it. 
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Look at both sides 


of the Linoleum you buy 


The face of the goods 
speaks for itself. You 
know whether you likea 

attern. But you cannot 
Bec whether the lino- 
leum will wear satisfac- 
torily unless you know 
who makes it. That’s 
why you should look at 
the back also—look for 


Cook’s Linoleum 


The name Coox’s on 
the back is a guaranty 
of quality; an assurance 


of durability. 
Coox’s is better 


be- 


cause it’s madein adiffer- 
ent and improved way. 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum has no 
seams. It is a molded inlaid; with 
the pattern through to the back, but 
molded all in one piece; not formed 
of cut-out color blocks pieced to- 
gether like the ordinary inlaid. This 
gives Coox’s Inlaid a_ perfectly 
smooth surface, with no joints or de- 
pressions to collect dirt and germs, 
no seams to crack open or for scrub 
water to seep through. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum is 
tough and flexible, won’t*chip nor 
crack; is resilient under the foot, 
not harsh like some linoleum. Be- 
cause of its improved composition 
Cook’s will stand grinding wear with 
less impairment of pattern than any 
other printed linoleum. 


Znsist on Coox’s Linoleum. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Write for Linoleum Book K, illustrating 
tterns in colors. Many new and attract- 
ive designs, for every room in the house. 


Cook’s Cork Ca: 


; t makes quiet floors for 
churches, libraries, 


dige rooms, schools, etc. 


Cook’s Decora makes hand- 
some walls. So does wall- 
pa But Decora is clean- 
able with a damp cloth, and 
wall-paper isn’t cleanable at 
all. Decora _won’t fade nor 

. crack; wall-paper will. 
Decora is sanitary; wall-paper isn’t. 

Decora comes in rolls just like wall-paper 
and can be put up by any paper-hanger. 
Beautiful designs and colors; harmonizing 
with any scheme of decoration and appro- 
priate to anyroom. Ask your dealer. 

Write for interesting booklet on Decora; 
its many uses and the way it is applied: 
“Home Decoration.” 


THE 


I—A WINDOW-SEAT, WIDE, DEEP AND INVITING 


DESIGNER 


WHEN YOU'RE PLANNING YOUR BUNGALOW 


By KATE GREENLEAF LOCKE 


WENTY years ago, when a man 

had two thousand dollars to put 
into the building of his house, he 
resigned himself to one without 
architectural value; that is, he attempted 
no special beauty of line in its construc- 
tion, and aimed merely to put a roof over 
hishead. It seemed to him then that this 
was all he could expect to accomplish 
with so little money as he had at his com- 
mand, and it was considered the part of 
virtue to be contented with the plain and 
uninteresting affair which usually result- 
ed from his own ideas and the compro- 
mises suggested by his contractor. 

An architect in those days was seldom 
|employed to design cheap buildings, and 
the man himself would have been aghast 
at the thought of attempting to com- 
pete with his wealthy neighbors in the 
intrinsic beauty of his house. 

It had not at that time entered into the 
calculations of the man of moderate 
means that he could live beautifully if he 
chose to do so, and that he could have a 
house built on artistic lines which would 
compare favorably with many other 
houses costing five times as much. In 
other words, the fact which is so patent 
to us now, that beauty, charm, artistic 
value in architecture are not purchasable 
qualities, was not then recognized. That 
it is now almost universally recognized is 
due largely to the publication in the mag- 
azines and newspapers throughout the 
eountry of good designs and clear ex- 
planatory suggestions for inexpensive 
houses. In the light of these recent 
changes, it is clear that a man with a small 
salary, and even the laboring man, may, 
if it pleases him, cherish ideas as to the 
architecture of his house. 

The introduction of the bungalow as a 
feature of modern building has undoubted- 


ly largely influenced this result, for it has 
spread from California, where the “bunga- | 
low-cottage” originated, to the Atlantic | 
coast. Many surburban houses through- | 
out the United States as well as summer | 
houses in the mountains and beside the 
sea, are now assuming this form. 

There are certain architectural details 
which are inevitable in the house which 
qualifies for a bungalow, and a certain 
atmosphere which is as necessary to dis- 
tinguish it as that with which an artist 
seeks to pervade his canvas. It can sink 
easily in its cheaper form into an ordinary 
eabin, or be built, with more money and 
less artistic instinct, into a common-place 
although perhaps expensive house. Thus 
it will be seen that there is a necessity for 
a realization of just what these features 
are, and in what lies the charm which 
constitutes this atmosphere, if we are to 
evolve the bungalow in the completeness 
of its beautiful possibilities from our 
present architecture. 

In attempting to define these character- 
istics I should say theyare, first: invariably 
a rustic finish to exterior woodwork, and 
generally to interior; casement windows | 
which are interesting variations on the 
French, English or Georgian and Dutch 
types: window-seats that are wide and 
deep, and paneled walls. Beamed ceil- 
ings and hardwood floors are also an 
effective part of the bungalow equipment, | 
although through an economic necessity | 
we often see the floor covered with Japa- 
nese matting, or a plain terry filling as a| 
background for rugs, instead of the more 
expensive hardwood. 

To consider first the window-seats— 
“wide and deep.” A slight projection of 
the exterior wall of a house will give an 
aleoved window such as shown in Illus- 
tration L Such an alcove, when simply | 


| Ii—A DINING-ROOM PANELED IN WHITE ENAMEL 


Clean House 


for 10 Days with this 
New Vacuum Cleaner 


FREE 


Read below our Special 
Trial offer—Ten Days 
trial before os buy—ther 
$2.50 a month. 

NO ELECTRICITY 
NO PUMPING 


Perfect 
Vacuum 
Cleaner! 

Just natural motion by ONE person, and 
PERFECT suction—simply WONDER. 
FU L cleaning power—easier to work than 
a carpet sweeper. AND AT A PI 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL! 
vacuum cleaning problem solved a 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET Str 
which explains our 10 day free « 
housewives, also our $250 A M 
terms to those who do not want to p: } 
cash. INTRODUCTORY OFFER: THE 
ROCK BOTTOM price on time as » : 
for cash. Write to-day for spec 
and free booklet. 

ALLEN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
1901 California Ave. Dept. 1535 ( 


Keith Portfolio 


Tell usif eu ars in need cf forninen, carpets r 
sutsinace Gmparien} state the artic! 
ns interested in and we will ecloct phy poe: t 
loose leaf illustrations of the furniture you des 
peau pesteetoet  ncomey wy mH Aloor « 
or apenes. e i, ck 
aa guarantce safe maledl a uverpteatone 
Keith Quality Furniture 
and Keith Individual Service offer a satisfa 


solution of the great problem of artistic furnist 
We 2 fesesheqwod oa to the of each p+ 


spective purcharer, This method és the de 
velopment of 30 years’ experience in fur 
nishang homes. Af 
Robert Keith Furniture if 
& Carpet Co., 


Have you a broken vase, a pie 
rare china (perhaps an heirloom 
valuable chair? TenX will 
TenX will make it as good as new 
the fraction“of a cent. 

TenX isa colorless, c 
less liquid cement of § 
power. It will stick 
earthen dish so well t 
boiling water will not 
fect it. TenX is always 
dependable — it 
mould or sour. 
If your dealer can: 


mena 


will no 
. 


supply you send his name 
and 10c (no stamps) for 
a bottle. 


Tenexine Glue Co., 
Fall River 


re artistic in appearance, honest in construction. 


a tis 
distinctive in style and sold at reasonable prices. 


_A 50c Book for Postage 
Write for our Challenge Catalog “De Luxe " (page 
Il x 4) pplement 

“Colonial Beauties.” 

It costs us Séc to deliver, 

but we send it to ir 
ested persons only, 
state number of man- 
tels needed, and send 12 
Cents to pay expense of 
mailing. 

FREE “Evidence,” a book 
of T2 pags showing 45 styles 
of Ki} MANTELS, with 
letters from satisfied t ayers. 
Some fn your vic inity. 


Write today, 
King Mantel Company, 
523-525 W. Jackson Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Paints 
and 
Finishes 
for Every 
Home Use 


Spring is the time 

to freshen up by do- 

ing the odd jobs of 

painting you have been 
planning. Try the Acme 
Quality plan this year and 

do your own painting. For 

the buggy, the furniture, for 
the floors and woodwork, for 
every paint purpose, use Acme 
Quality. Simply tell your dealer 


what you wish to do and ask for the 
proper one of the 


ACME 


QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains 
and Varnishes 

for the surfaces you have in mind. Accept no substitute, 
for Acme Quality Finishes are each and every one scien- 
tifcally prepared for specific uses and no other finishes 
possess the beauty and durability of Acme Quality. 
I ember-If isa. surface to be painted enameled, 
ined, varnished or finished in any way, there's 

n Acme Quality kind to fitthe purpose. 


THE ACME QUALITY TEXT-BOOK 
on Paints and Finishes 


tells you just what paint, enamel, stain 

‘ i to buy for any kind of work 

to apply tt. Every- 

> cep a copy handy. 

Gives you Just the information you 

want, when you want tt. 

Write for a free copy. 

AOME WHITE LEAD AND 

COLOR WORKS, 

Dept. 5, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT— 
LIFE 1S 
WORTH 
LIVING, 


—— — 


A NEW WAY TO DRY 


LACE CURTAINS 


y—stretching and drying them on 
a back-breaking task. It meant 
a house upset, and curtains often 
r again in the clumsy handling. 
i new way has been found that lets 
, clean curtains all the time. You 
w easy it is when you use 


No-Piece’’ Curtain Stretcher 


Tt stretcher holds them perfectly, leaving 
n or kink anywhere. It takes only a few 
ita curtain in it. Movable adjustable 
the grooved frame, hold the scallo 
¢ it uniformly and smooth. The high- 
neh laundry could do your curtains no 
it would cost you more, to say nothing 
and tear. 


her itself is made of select white bass- 
hhed and stoutly put together. It 
not in use takes up less room thana 
. Senddealer’s name ona postaland 
y ree our valuable booklet “Curtain 
Seercts.” Every woman keeping house ought to have 
it. Write today. 


Chicago Curtain Stretcher Co. 


112 N. Lincoln St., Chicago 


‘MODERN 


ny as ¢ silver and 
Mc postage 
OvR big book of plans with latest 

and best designs costing $300 


ito $20,000. Sent for 25 cents and 
14 cents for postage. 


“ California Bungalows ” 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly 
western bungalows of moderate cost. Sent for 25 cts and 


5 cts postage. 

68 plans of 
Cottages and Bungalows {2 
houses $300 to $9000, Price 25 cts and 5 ets for postage. 
Sond for “Art In Architecture," $1.00 per year 
The Best Home Magusine Published.) 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
‘259 Porter Micok. Kat. 186% Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


attract- 


Sizes and Prices Hs 
9x6ft. $3.50 
9x 7% ft. 4.00 
9x9 ft. 4.50 
9x 10% ft. 5.00 
Sxi2ft. 5.59 
SxIbit. 6.50 


New Catalogue showing oods In netual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 Bourse Bldg., Phila. 
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THE DESIGNER 


lil-A SPACIOUS ROOM IN BROWN WOOD AND RED BRICKS 


framed with wood and cushioned and cur- 
tained, adds far more value, artistically, 
to a room than any piece of furniture 
which could be devised. It combines the 
beauty of a fine landscape painting, if the 
outlook from the window is a fair one, 
with a delicious sense of supreme comfort. 
It provides a place for reading and loun- 
ging and enjoying life, and we know that 
if a room presents these possibilities to 
us at first glance it is an assured success, 
architecturally speaking. 

The window before .us is framed in 
brown wood, the cushions and curtains 
are of blue and white cotton crépe in a 
Japanese design, and thus we see that the 
color scheme also ministers to our enjoy- 
ment. A less expensive window-seat may 
be provided by running a wide wooden 
bench beneath a row of casement windows. 
If these windows are so designed that 
they open flush with the seat, and are eur- 
tained with chintz or denim which cor- 
responds with the cushion of the seat, the 
effect is cosy and handsome. 

There are many “tricks of the trade” 
known to the initiated, which may be used 


|in the interior architecture of a bungalow 


to save money and obtain expensive 
effects. One of these is so to arrange a 
perfectly plain window as to give it the 
appearance of being deeply embedded in 
a thick wall. <A flat window with a nar- 
row sill is inexpressive; it adds no value 
or charm to the room in which it figures, 
and lends a commonplace effect to its 
surroundings; but when this window has 
a broad shelf across the top and book- 
shelves underneath and on either side of 
it, it becomes a rich and attractive ad- 
junct tothe room. It is the background 
for an easy-chair and a reading-lamp, and 
may be daintily curtained with net or 
muslin so as to enhance its beauty. 
When the windows of a bungalow are 
cheaply finished, they may always be im- 
proved by the addition of a four-inch 
shelf over the top casing and another 
shelf wide enough to hold potted plants 
placed flush with the sill. When the 
drapery depends from this top shelf it 


hangs out from the window and recesses it. 

A quaint wooden settee, such as can be 
made by any carpenter, if rather heavily 
designed and stained to correspond with 
the woodwork of the room, may be ren- 
dered as effective in a bungalow as a 
costly davenport. cushions of 
suéde or cotton fabric may be tied, or 
strapped in, and are more appropriate 
than the most expensive upholstery. 

The rustic finish of wooden walls shows 
up the real beauty of paintings and prints 
to the best advantage, and a room in 
which there are brown beams in the ceil- 
ing, a stained floor and a fireplace of the 
soft red of ordinary brick, holds a tem- 
pered glow which can not be duplicated in 
the conventional house. The suggestion 
of informal and unconventional refine- 
ment, of the commingling of objects of 
simple utility with others of rare artistic 
worth, sets one tingling with an unexpect- 
ed pleasure—and just here lies the chief 
charm of bungalow life. 

That a bungalow interior is not neces- 
sarily marked by crude simplicity, but 
may be finished in enamel paint, is shown 
in Illustration II. There the walls are 
beautifully paneled in white enameled 
wood, and the spaces filled with green 
burlaps or fabricona. The ceiling also 
has beams of white wood, and the rough- 
surfaced plaster between the beams is 
kalsomined with light green. It will be 
seen that this dining-room leads from the 
living-room of Illustration III, where the 
walls are rustic and the chimney-piece 
is of bricks. Such perfect taste and dis- 
eretion has been used in the arrange- 
ment that all is in harmony. 

The architecture of Illustration IV is 
bungalonian, pure and simple. This in- 
expensive but most charming little home 
has doors that are so simply designed 
that they would not be inappropriate in 
a barn, and yet on the floors lie Oriental 
rugs of exquisite design; great French 
windows open to a terrace-porch and a 
formal garden; and on the crude brown 
walls hang paintings and_ bric-d-brac 


Loose 


gathered from all parts of the world. 
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This Book Tells 
How To Make 


Your 


—magnificently printed and 
profusely illustrated in colors 
on plated paper, beautifully 
bound with silk cord, deckled 
edged cover, and containing 
new designs for decorating 
every room in the home. 


IT TELLS 


—How to decorate in harmony 

with your woodwork. 

—Why vivid colors are un- 

desirable. 

—How to avoid discords in 

color. 

—Howto make a narrow room 

look wide. 

——How to make a small room 

look large. 

—wWhy certain colors are more 

suitable than others for bed- 

rooms. 

—How to stencil a wall. 

—How to get effects in your 

bathroom and kitchen. 

—Why Alabastine is superior 

to wall paper or kalsomine. 
These, and many other prac- 

tical suggestions, are given to 

aid you in the beautifying of 

your home with 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


Alabastine is pure, powdered Ala- 
baster and comes in a great variety 
of beautiful tints. It sahara to the 
wall of its own cementing qualities, 
requiring no glue or paste, those dis- 
ease breeders common to kalsomines 
and wall papers. Alabastine is just 
mixed with cold water and applied 
with a flat wall brush. In the ab- 
sence of an experienced decorator, 
any careful person can do the work. 


Be sure that your workman brings 
Alabastine in original packages, and 
mixes according to directions. 


Alabastine is very durable, very 
economical, does not fade, rub nor 
scale off, and its soft velvety tints 
reflect the light, making the home 
bright and cheerful. 

Send us 10c in coin or U. S. stam 
for “Dainty Wall Decorations.” It 
is the best practical book published 
on the subject. 


FREE SAMPLES 


We will gladly send you free some 
samples of Alabastine tints, and an 
interesting folder telling about what 
can be done with Alabastine. Kindly 
write us today. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 

573 Grandville Ave. , Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 

Dept. 383, No. 105 Water Street 

New York City 


Sold by 
Paint, 


go 
The Sanitary Wall Coating <> 
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AL ehated FLUE 


NV 


ens wovrecreree 
Alsbastine Company 
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SEND US YOUR ORDER 


TO D AY for this charmingly modeled 
tailor made: linon suit. It 

will be sent to you under 
our binding guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction in every respect or 


You do not risk one penny 
when you send your order to 


New York City, 
ey NEW YORK. 


No. 1 D 96. 


seams 
to the form and ac- 
centuate the correct and 
less effect. - The 
» long stylish lapels 
and deep turnover cuffs are 
inlaid oven cluny lace on 
white pique. polnts 
collar af dha tentper is also 
trimmed t match, —— 
attached to jumper 
tailor stitched Has 


wide inser- 
tion of cluny lace, above 


be sent to you ABSOLUTE: 
Write for it to-day, and seo the 
Fashion has created. 

today 


S BELLASHESSACO == 


PREE BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. FREE 
caee NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. =< 


upon 
changes 


Write 


The Best fabric for SUMMER 
GOWNS a la MODE is 


Lansdowne 


Positively unmatched in 
dainty clinging drapery, 
adaptability and service. 


Dyed in sixty shades, 
covering every tint and 
color. 


Genuine perforated 
3 yards on the. witodan 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD STORES 


Adapted to almost every use to which dress goods are ap- 
plied. For evening or party gowns, especially for children 
and misses, be sure to see the light shades—all made by 
Rew and special processes bringing out the natural lustre 
. For street and school wear sce the dark shades. 
of which the Black and three Na Blues are fast and will 
mot crock. All the fast blues yan white selvages. 
Made in a full line of Ught and dark shades. 
Laundering {s easily done and improves the goods. 
If you cannot secure these Sabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where te gel the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., " Agenta, 
Boston and New York. 
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/WHEN TUB-FROCK TIME COMES 


By Mrs. W. HARRISON BLACK 


N “EPOCH of the young and pretty,” the present fashion- 
able period has been called. All winter long and right 
up to the present moment, the fashion writers have 

i been speaking most enthusiastically of the charm of 
the youthful styles, the slender lines, the delicate colors; the 
still more deiicate fabrics in vogue. It has really been very 
trying on the patience of those women who are not so young 
and so pretty and so slender. 

This has been an epoch of evening dress, too, or of formal 
dress. That is, the extremely clinging gowns—the very supple 
materials, the long sweeping lines which have been so particu- 
larly graceful onslender, youthful figures—these styles have been 
appropriate for within-door occasions—receptions, dinners, the 
theater. Toilettes de soirée, toilettes d’'aprés-midi, robes de diner, 
de bal, de théGtre—these have been the subject of dispatches 
from Paris, and, correspondingly, of our own talk. 


= is quite another call for us now than that of the dress 

costume. It is spring now, and summer is right at hand. 
Every one feels the call of the open air. Now that our glorious 
summer months are approaching, we are planning to spend as 
many hours out of doors as we possibly can. The exquisite 
gowns which have been the subject of many a talk on fashions 
take a secondary interest now. It is not the glitter of gold and 
silver nets and embroideries and of beads and spangles and jets 
which appeals most of all just now. ‘The really important 
thing is, settling down to getting the necessary tub frocks ready. 
And as for being young and slei ler and pretty—well, it is 
more important to know about the various materials you can 
get, and the suitable styles to make them in. Certainly, you 
will not need to swathe yourself in clinging draperies, even 
though straight lines and slender cuts are still the requirement 
of fashion. 

Linens are entitled to the first place in a discussion on tub 
frocks, for linen is always the summer dress material par er- 
cellence. And if it never had been in itself the best wash ma- 
terial, it would have to be the supreme favorite this year, for 
there are dress linens to please every taste. There is the vari- 
ety that delights every woman just because it isa little bewilder- 
ing. You like to go into a large store, if it is your privilege to 
live in one of the large cities, and to be met by a perfectly as- 
tonishing display of linens in all the fashionable shades of cloth, 
to be followed by another of striped linens, and one of checked 
linens, among which you are surprised to find pieces which 
closely resemble “mixtures.” 

You will look over every one of them, though, of course, you 
ean only choose one, and perhaps you know from the very 
beginning that your choice is that rich 
catawba shade, let us say. 

Well, if it is to be a coat suit, the new 
thing which you ought to adopt is the jump- 
er skirt, for that is going to be one popular 
style. The coat is usually in deep hip 
length, and the skirt is made with a sort of 
jumper which is really more like bretelles or 
waist decorations. Some of these suits are 
charming trimmed with braid and buttons, 
crochet buttons being a great favorite. 
Others are plainly tailored, and perfectly 
lovely, too. On the darker shades of linen, 
jet buttons are decidedly smart. Of course, 
there are just as many plain coats and skirts 
for wear with different waists as ever there 
have been in previous years, but I call 
your attention to the jumper idea because 
itis popular this year. In fact, the complete 
linen dress made to wear with a coat prom- 
ises to be quite as favored as the jumper 
skirt. It deserves to be popular, for it is 
certainly convenient. 

Pongees and shantungs deserve mention, 
too, for a great many delightful summer 
suits are being made of them. They are to 
be had in many shades, too, and they also 
come with printed border designs. 

Before leaving the topie of coat suits, 
there is the sleeveless coat to be mentioned. 
[t promises to be a great favorite. It may 
be made of lace, or of linen, or of net. In 
either net or linen it is lovely when covered 
over with soutache braiding. As for the 
way they are cut, they are loose fitting. 
Some have a very wide armhole; others have 
the armhole which is slightly larger than 
that into which the coat sleeve would be 
sewn. The collarless style is very popular, 
and some of the coats showing a flat collar 
are charming. 

Not only linens are in a great variety of 
colors. This is a color season we are pre- 
paring for, what with bright-colored dress 
ginghams to make up; and with madras and 
piqués and batistes and lawns being pro- 
duced in a variety of colored designs. I 
want to tell you of a simple gingham dress 
which is being made up for a girl in her 
teens. A deep Gibson tuck is laid: on each 
shoulder, and the only other feature of the 
waist is the little V neck in front, from the 
sides of which small revers are turned back. 
In the open V neck, a removable shield of 
lace-trimmed white lawn is to be worn. The 
waist is attached by a belt to a plain gored 
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skirt. Itis so simple that any girl who is taking her first 
dressmaking lessons could safely undertake it herself. 

That is the advantage in having such pretty fabrics. You 
ean choose the simplest styles. And, of course, in the majority 
of our tub frocks we do not care to have a good deal of elaborate 
work to do. The great satisfaction about them is that they 
seem to be so much more quickly made up. [or one thing, 
they are made without linings. And then, somehow, they seem 
to be most effective with very little trimming, or, rather, with 
very simple trimming. I have in mind a misses’ dress made of 
porcelain-blue mull showing a printed border. , It has a fancy- 
shaped yoke, and the top of the waist portion is tucked. The 
skirt is tucked, too, and has a deep straight flounce cut from the 
bordered edge. ‘The outline of the yoke, the semi-princess 
belt and the cap sleeves are prettily trimmed with the printed 
border, cut and applied. This dress has the waistline about 
two inches above the normal, which is very becoming. 

It is in connection with the many pretty bordered materials 
for spring and summer that I was treated to a good deal of 
grumbling from one of those women who seem to feel injured 
by the reiteration about youthful styles. She had be« n shop- 
ping, and had fallen in love with one of the sheerest white ba- 
tistes showing a deep bordered design in delicate paste! color- 


ings. It was in forty-five-inch width, and, most irresistible of 
attractions, it had been going at a ridiculously cheap p: 

“But I don’t know how to make up those things,” my friend 
complained. “Thin people can afford to gather in the whole 


width of a bordered skirt at the waist, but I don’t like les 
which have gathers around the waist.” 


EALLY, any woman who deprives herself of a dress of 
dered materials simply because she objects to gatlicrs 
round her waist has only herself to blame; for there are hur 
dred other resources for her. The most obvious one is to !ay the 
material in tuck-plaits over the hips, tuck-plaits being p! 
which are lapped quite deep underneath, but which you 


on the outside to look like small tucks. Then you cut away 
the superfluous folds from underneath, and you are satisfied 
that you haven’t from three and a half to four yards en 
a sheer material over your hips. 

There is one clever way of making a gored skirt out of bor- 
dered materials—not the regular gored skirt, however he 
model I have in mind is a four-piece skirt with seams the 
center, front and back. Each piece is cut on the length he 
material, so that the straight bordered edges run down the 


sides of the skirt. Plaited inserted sections at the sides |e- 
tween the straight edges furnish the necessary width and -!\a- 
ping to the sides of the skirt. In these, the 
plaits are stitched to below hip depth. 
These styles are recommended, not for 
stout women particularly. They are pretty 
and becoming to every type of figure. They 
are a change from the simple gathered style, 
which, however, remains a very charming 
one, and the easiest of all to make. Another 
variation of this style is to have a plain gore 
in front, but all the rest of the skirt straight 
and gathered. This, like any of the other 
styles I have been speaking of, would be de- 
lightful for fine embroidered flouncings as \ 
well as for sheer bordered fabrics. And, of \ 
course, there is no lack of ways of making \ 
the waists that go with these skirts. \ 


HE surplice waist, always a becoming } 
Style, furnishes a good model, and a simi- ' 
lar style has the straight edges carried over 
the shoulders back and front, only they do 
not cross over the bust and at the waistline 
in surplice fashion. And one perfectly lovely 
style has a sort of over-blouse with V-cut 
neck and straight edges from the shoulders 
in front and back, worn over. a blouse as 
plain asa guimpe. This brings me to hand- 
embroidered shirt-waists, for I saw that par- 
ticular waist made of white linen, with the 
straight edges beautifully and simply scal- 
loped, and with a pretty design embroidered 
on the plain front. 

Straight scalloped edges work up wonder- 
fully effectively on waists and dresses. It 
does not take very long to work them up. 
Now that there are so many styles designed 
for making up flouncings and straight bor- 
dered edges, those women who always have 
some of their own embroidering on their 
summer clothes, are simply using those de- 
signs for embroidering plain materials. 
Take the three-piece sleeves, for instance, 
which have a straight edge down the length 
of the sleeve, the upper sleeve portion being 
in two pieces. In some of these sleeves, one 
of the upper pieces is tucked; the other is 
plain but for the scalloped or bordered edge. 
I saw one of these in a shirt-waist which 
closed at the side front, the fastening being 
placed at the base of the neck. The edge of 
the closing had hand-embroidered scalloping 
like the sleeves. The other interesting fea- 
ture of the waist was the small shoulder 
ete really no more than shoulder-straps 
aid over the fronts. Thes scal- 
scasosd eae ese, too, had scal 
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TRY A BOTTLE AT OUR RISK 
| SPECIAL “NO RISK” OFFER Secure a bottle of Liquid Veneer, go 


2 —————————— over your piano and ‘the furitme and 
woodwork of one entire room with it according to the simple directions, and 
if it does not do all of the remarkable things we claim in the smaller pmnnt 
below, if it does not save you dollars for the pennies invested, just send 
the remainder right back to the dealer, who will refund your money. 


Just Think What it Will Do Wonderful for Housecleaning 


Simply applied with a dusting cloth, Liquid It is simply wonderful as a cleaner and dis- 
Veneer will instantly renew all surfaces it touches, infectant. It will draw grimy, dusty matter from 
imparting to them a beautiful gloss and finish every nook, corner and crevice, carrying it away 
equal, if not superior, to that which they pos- with the cloth, leaving the surface dry, smooth, 
sessed when new. sanitary and with a beautiful glossy 


newness. 


All Good Dealers Sell It. 
Buffalo Specialty Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


San Francisco, London, Eng., 
Cologne, Germany, Bridgeburg, 
Canada. 


When we say renew, we mean 
that the whole interior of your house, 
from the parlor to the kitchen, from 
a $1000 piano to a 50c kitchen chair, 
can be made to glisten just like new 
with practically no labor, 
just wiping the surface 
as though dusting 
with a cloth. 


PIANOS 
FURNITURE 

i APPLIED witTH A CLOTH 
NOT A VARNISH 
Guta tr 
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Summer Underwear 
FOR BOYS FOR MEN 
A 


é 


In filling the prescription for a boy's summer outfit. 
remember “Porosknit” is the most important ingredient. 


4 = x 
Se ote eS 


on ‘every Garment 


makes you sure you're getting what you ask for. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


Specially designed for wear and 
boys—no holes in “Porosknit’ 
meant to be there. 


tear of real 
" but the ones that are 


Every boy wants “Porosknit” 
he ought to have it—not be 
because it keeps him cool 


and every mother knows 
cause he wants it, but 


and clean and healthy. 


BOYS’ ee npraien 25c. Union Suits 50c. 


9, Shirts and Drawers 
Men S$ Per Garment 50c. Union Suits $l. 


All standard styles and sizes 


from little boys to life- 
size men, in the new “Poroskn 


it” booklet. Send for it. 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
39 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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WHAT DESIGNER COOKS FIND OUT 


If you have some novel recipe or some little device which 
department run smoothly, will you not share 


THE DesiGNer? F 
No manuscripts will be returned, 


AKED Ham—Soak a ham over night 
in water made slightly sour by the 
addition of a little vinegar. Make 

a crust of flour and water large enough to 
cover Flour your bread board 
well and rojl out a large shect of the crust 
to the thickness of an inch. Wipe the 
ham thoroughly and lay on the crust 
Pepper it well and season in iny way you 
prefer. Cover the entire ham with the 
crust, pinching carefully together any 
eracks that appear. Have a brisk fire 
when you set the ham in the oven. Put 


the ham. 


no water in the pan. Gradually temper 
the fire and bake according to the size 
of the ham,—from three t« five hours. 
The er will become a deep brown or 
even b slightly with no detriment to 
the hs rhe seeret of success lies in 
keepi! crust whole. If a slight open- 
ing ap} , Stop it up with a little fresh 
doug! n removed from the oven it 
will be iry to break the crust with 


a str nife. Diseard all of the crust, 


trim t m and return to the oven to 
bro lesired. This is much supe- 
rior i ham, less trouble and less 


od i vhile cooking. 
Mrs. L. W. D., 
Austin, Minn. 
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Burrer Firm wrrnovut Ice 

erience has taught me that 
ty by which butter may be 
ke vithout ice, even in the hottest 
large earthenware bowl in 
porch or coolest place, and 
ir e a small bowl upside down. 
On tl verted bowl place your butter- 
nough butter for the next 

d in oiled paper Over this 

drop napkin, letting the edges 
ver the small bowl, and rest 

n of the large bowl. Then 

bowl with fresh water up to 

f the butter-dish. Now wrap 

| about the large bowl, cov- 
ly. Two hours later you 

the towel and napkin, which 
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yt nd completely saturated, and 
your butter will be firm and hard. The 
napkin s a wick and brings the 
cold to the butter, thoroughly 
chilling it. This is infallible. 
Mrs. G. A. W., 
Attica, Ind. 
i) 
Rick ANd Satmon Routs (A good 


emergency dish)—Being short of meat 
one day, and having only one can of sal- 
mon in the house, my ingenuity was taxed 
to know what to get fora dinner for the 
men. In this emergency I made the 
following: 

[ boiled some rice and mixed equal 
quantities of the rice and salmon, added 
a little melted butter, pepper and salt, 
then molded them into a sausage shape 
and having rolled them in egg and cracker 
crums, fried them in fat like doughnuts. 
My result was a nice large dish full of 
crispy rolls fit to set before any one. Now 
t keep a can of salmon on hand all the 
time, and if I am taken unawares I can 
always get a nice meal with it. 

Mrs. H. W., 
Sedley, Canada. 
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; Meat Rotis—Here is a recipe that was 
iven to my family by a German house- 
maid who was noted for her fine cooking. 
They are very nice hot, or cold for lunch- 
Cons or picnics, Take two pounds of 
lean fresh pork, chop fine as sausage, place 
be & dish and season with salt, pepper and 
ae wee Sprinkle a full tablespoonful 

r over the meat, add one cupful of 
cold water, and stir well. Mix dough as 
for soda or baking-powder biseuit, roll 
one-half inch thick, cut a large circle and 
but a spoonful of the prepared meat in 


For each suggestion accepted and published Tur D 


helps to make the culinary 
with the other readers of 
ESIGNER will pay one dollar. 


your knowledge 


the center. Pinch together after the 
manner of apple dumplings. Place in a 
buttered pan the pinched side down, pour 
# little hot water in the pan and add 
#% small piece of butter. Bake slowly 
so the meat will be thoroughly cooked. 
Mrs. G. A. TT, 
Welcome, Minn. 
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GRUEL ror INFANTS or INVALIDS— 
The best way to make gruel for infants 
or invalids whose stomachs refuse to re- 
tain any nourishment is this, that I have 
used for many years and have never 
known to fail: Tie loosely into a half- 
yard square of thick white cotton cloth 
one pint of sifted bread flour, place it in 
a pan of boiling water and let it boil for 
six or eight hours. The flour will come 
out a solid chalky ball. To make the 
gruel, grate from this ball two tablespoon- 
fuls and stir into boiling water with a 
pinch of salt, cook for twenty minutes 
and then add a little cream or milk. 

J. A., 
Concord, N. H. 
p<) 


Mutton Hor Pot—In the bottom of a 
deep dish or pudding pan place a layer 
of potatoes cut in small pieces, then add 
three mutton chops, half an onion sliced, 
and pepper and salt. Add another layer 
of potatoes with mutton chops, onion, 
pepper and salt on top, and cover with 
hot water. 
covered dish, cook about two hours, or 
until potatoes are soft, remove cover, 
place back in oven about another half 
hour, until well browned on top. 

Mrs. W. L.C., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Yorksuire Puppina—Beat two eggs 
well in a mixing-bowl, add a pinch of salt, 
a pint of milk and flour enough to make 
a thin batter. Take a pan in which beef 
or mutton has been roasted, pour the 
eudding into the fat from the meat and 
bake in a hot oven about half an hour. 

Mrs. W. L.C., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Cooxina Bacon—When frying bacon, 
put a teaspoonful of Orleans molasses in 
the pan. The bacon will be crisp, brown 
and sweet and devoid of strong flavor. 

oe Ee 
Juda, Wis. 
P<) 


Corn Murrins—Cream two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of butter with four of 
sugar. Add the yolks of three eggs and 
two cupfuls of milk, in which one tea- 
spoonful of soda is dissolved. Into an- 
other bowl sift one and a half cupfuls of 
flour and one large cupful of cornmeal, 
with two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. 
Repeat the sifting twice. Turn the other 
mixture into this, and after stirring it 
until it is smooth, add the whites of three 
eggs whipped to a stiff froth. 
whites in carefully and pour batter into 
well-greased gem tins. Bake in a quick 
oven. ‘These muffins are delicious. 

Mrs. 8. B., 
Carmel, N. Y. 
wt 


Rots ror Breakrast Eacu Mornina 
—When the dough is ready for the last 
kneading, take seven pans of uniform size 
and mto each place rolls enough for the 
family breakfast. Then pack one on top 
of the other and put in icebox. The 
dough will not rise norsour. Each morn- 
ing put one of these pans on the back 
of the hot range, and, when risen to the 
desired height, bake quickly. 

Be Boas; 
Fitchburg, Mass 


Place in the oven in a tightly 
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intricate 
mechanism 
in the 


“ONOTO” 


Fountain Pen 


T is a perfect, smply-con- 
structed, Safety Fountain Pen § 

in which re so 4 the 

vantages 0! old-style fF oun- 

tain Pens, and in which are incorpo- 

rated all the salient features which 

modern scientific effort can put into 

a fountain . It takes you from 

Yesterday to TODAY. 


It cannot Leak 


HEN the head of the Pen is screwed 

securely to the barrel, it is impos- 

—— vache in rut Spek he 

the point, thus making it absolutely leak- 

Puss id i twist of the regulating 

device, the “ONOTO” can be made to write 
finely or freely, as the owner wishes. 


It Fills Itself 


Pe ae to the inconvenient glass-filler ! 
five 


Ww 


SS 


HY 
To fill the “ONOTO” it is but to 
pull the plunger back and push it mint 
seconds —— IT HAS NO RUBBER 

SACK. It itself in the filling operation. 


It is Absolutely Guaranteed 


"THERE are three sizes of “DNOTO” Fountain 
Pens, and 15 styles of points — fine, medium, 
coarse, stub, etc. 


yy 


The Medium Size: 2x: 


Price 


a le G—measur: 
BF tie tang sie 
Siee who Gad inccomay to do mach wrting 


>>> 


There is more to be told about the ONOTO Fountain } 
Pen. Our handsome Catalog “C” will be . 
forwarded on request. Address Dept. “C.” 


DY 


aN 
e [you are not handling the ““ONOTO” Fountain Pens — write at once ior Catalog 
Note to Dealers: See aae aa eeaE 
yee advertinng campaign FROM THE BEGINNING. ae date Poe. 
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(This demonstration board 
tented August 11th, 1903, 
No. 735,749. } 


This section repre- 
sents an old, unsightly 
floor. 


This section repre- 
sents the same floor, 
with the cracks filled 
with JAP-A-LAC 
CRACK and CREV- 
ICE'FILLER, and 
covered with two coats 
of JAP-A-LAC 
GROUND COLOR. 


This section shows 
how the floor looks af- 
ter a coat of JAP-A- 
LAC GRAINING 
COLOR has been ap- 
plied, and grained with 
the JAP-A-LAC 
GRAINING TOOL. 


This section shows 
the completed floor af- 
ter the application of 
two coats of NATUR. 
AL JAP-A-LAC, 
transforming an old, 
unsightly floor into a 
perfect imitation of 
beautiful hardwood. 
This result can be ac- 
complished only by the 
use of JAP-A-LAC. 
—THE GLIDDEN 

VARNISH CO, 


ee meee on 


The way its woven 


makes it Rubdry 


After a good hot bath or a cold 
plunge, what is more stimulating than a 
brisk rub with a towel that takes up 
the moisture and leaves you warm and 
tingling all over ? 


BDRY 


See 


“The Only Towel Worth a Name” 


is woven of peculiarly twisted threads leaving 
upon the surface thousands of little nubby knots 
that soak up moisture like a blotter. This 
roughness ‘is just enough to bring a healthful 
glow to the surface of the body, but not sufficient 
to be irritating in any way to the most delicate 
or sensitive skin. 


A towel that is loosely woven, leaves 
disagreeable particles of lint after using, and 
one that is woven hard and stiff is practically 
non-absorbent and merely spreads the moisture 
about to evaporate and chill the body. 

In order that you can see and test for 
yourself the advantages of the peculiar weave 
of Rubdry (no other towel is made the same) 
send »» your dealer’s name and 10c for two 
large «ize wash cloths woven like Rubdry towels, 


Rv >dry Towel Company 
16¢ -». Angell Street, Providence, R.I. 
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Jr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


7 oth Powder 


Cicanses, beautifies and 
-rves the teeth-and 
wifes the breath. 


— 


Used by peeps of 
ment for almost 
alf a Century. 


Prepared by 


NO POISON 
NO ACI(D 


FOR HOME USE, 


Pkg. 10c. 
ST | HAVE EVER USED 


rose Of New Ruscell County, Va., writes: 
tinbom Dyes suffictently te Anow that they 
/ have ever used. 1 have colored wool 
all at the same time with perfect success.” 
an prove conclusively to your own satis- 
Ic., that Rainbow Dyes will dye all 
well, by sending us a postal card with the 
ress of your dealer, on receipt of which we will 
\ full-sized package of the goods. 
DOUBLE ECONOMY 
ned dyes it was only possible to dye light- 
dark colors. With 
OTERITE MAGIC COLOR DISCHARGE 
Rain cs, di colors can now be dyed light colors 
r vossibilities of household economy. Pack- 
lischarge color from 1-[b, of material sent on 
in stamps. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & ©O., Selling Agents 
Department 3 78 Hudson Street, N. Y. City 


THE & 
Mrs. M 


Best Dressed Women 


always insist upon their gowns 

— fasten with Peet's 
Invisible Eyes Prevent open 
seams and keep them fiat. 


9 PATENT 
Peet?s wisi Eyes 
Surpass silk loops because they 
never cut nor break. 


“t's In the Triangle’ 


Sold by all stores or by mail, Black or 
white. In envelopes only: not on cai 
2doz. 5c; with spring hooks, l0c. 


PEET BROS., Dept. H, Phila. 


All the old methods of 

> : : securing Beauty anc ~ 

Perfect Complexion are re laced by the, re % 
RUBBER © PLEXI 
It prevents and wri 
ples, blackheads, 2 
and white. A sin; 
remarkal 
Instanc 
The sr 
Mex}: 
No w 


RUST 


many 
inutes. 


Sead the Bulb with directions for only THIRTY« 
D. S. RRUEGE paid. You cannot afford to miss this bargain. 
LR & ©O., 155 Wash. St., Chicago, Il, 
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WHAT BECOMES OF OUR 
ART STUDENTS? 


(Continued from page 8) 


HE beginning of any career is chiefly 
_* characterized by its uncertainty, and, 
if successful, is usually a stumbling-up- 
stairs process. It is amply verified that 
we learn by endeavor more than by pre- 
cept in the careers of many of our most 
successful artists. 

Howard Pyle considered himself a 
failure after three years of diligent study, 
because he found that he had acquired a 
certain technical equipment which was 
as so much machinery that he did not 
know how to use. As « result he gave up 
art to enter business, but. the divine spark 
would not be snuffed out. He utilized 
his evenings for drawing and writing, and 
when at last a few short stories and some 
crude sketches were accepted by the mag- 
azines, he determined once more to hazard 
his fortunes in the wake of the Muse, and 
went to New York. For the first few 
years he managed to subsist on hack jobs 
of cheap illustrating, finally being re- 
duced to hunger before a double -page 
illustration in Harper's Weekly marked 
the turning-point in the tide of his affairs. 

In 1876, a youth of twenty entered the 
art editor’s office of Harper's Weekly to 
submit a portfolio of pen-and-ink sketches 
to Mr. Parsons, the art editor. He had 
traveled from Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
on a capital of seventy-five dollars which 
he had saved, to seek his fortunes in 
the metropolis. From childhood he had 
studied worshipfully the illustrations of 
Edwin A. Abbey, and Charles 8S. Rein- 
hardt in the periodical and had dreamed 
of a berth on the art staff of the Weekly. 
After a long wait on the bench in the 
outer office, he was admitted into the 
presence of the art editor, to receive the 
terse, chilling information that-there was 
no chance for him. So obvious was his 
disappointment that the art editor took 
compassion on the youth and added, 
“But you may call again.” 

A week later the would-be artist reap- 
peared. Mr, Parsons was very busy and 
in no mood to be interrupted. 

“T told you there was no chance,” he 
announced brusquely. 

“But you said I might call again,” 
persisted the youth. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the art editor, 
“but unless you wish to take his job,”’ 
indicating the office boy, “J can offer you 
nothing.” 

“When does he leave?” came the prompt 
query, and Mr. Parsons sat up in un- 
feigned surprise. 

“Well! You can begin work next 
Monday morning,” he answered. And 
thus John W. Alexander, one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost portrait and mural painters, 
started life at twenty years of age on 
three dollars per week. 

It is the most bitter experience in the 
whole career of the average art student 
to be forced to sacrifice his long-cherished 
high ideals on the altar of Mammon. He 
feels, with some justification, that he is 
selling his very soul. Yet it is often his 
only alternative from beginning life all 
over in another field. Many must seek 
bread and butter in the commercial 
branches of art such as lithography, ad- 
vertising illustration, painting stage sce- 
nery, drawing fashion plates, designing 
jewelry or textiles and in numerous other 
practical ways. , 
won here, to be sure, but a lucrative com- 
pensation may be gained. A few excep- 
tionally clever fashion artists command a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year. 

Occasionally, a supersensitive nature 
that would fly too soon to Elysian fields 
grows impatient, beats its wings of youth- 
ful enthusiasm against the bars of present 
obstacles, which appear insurmountable, 
and in a moment of despair ends what is 
rashly considered a career of disappoint- 
ment and failure. 

But the mass of students are well 
balanced, mentally, possessing a broad 
perspective of life. And what matters it, 
after all, that so few succeed as artists— 
that the majority ultimately drift into 
allied or totally divergent avocations? 
Great work has been wrought in charac- 
ter building by-the subtle, potent, esthetic 
influences of the student life, the effects 
of which are earried to the four corners of 
the country, sowing the seeds of a very 
broadening factor in our civilization. 


There is no glory to be _ 
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NOT FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 


has there been such practical progress made in Hosiery improve- 
ments, and we seize this opportunity to announce the fact, as 


every woman is directly benefited thereby. ; 
At one stroke all Hosiery annoyances have been overcome by 
the adoption of three extraordinary improvements in ««ONYX”’ 
Hosiery. mal ; 
Our new **DUB-L TOP” Our new “WYDE TOP” 
Our new ““DOUBLEX QUALITY™ of 
FOR WOMEN 

E 960 Women’s ‘ON YX”? E 880 Women’s ‘*ON Y¥X*’ Black 
“DUB-L TOP” Cobweb Lisle “DOUBLEX QUALITY” with 
—resists the ravages of the Gar- “DUB-L TOP ”"—Gauze lisle; 
ter Clasp, 50c. per pair. double sole, spliced heel, 

409 K Women s “ONYX” “DUB-L 75c- per pair, 
TOP” Black, White and Tan | EQ7O Women’s ‘SON YX”? Black 
Silklisle — double. sole, spliced . “ DUB-L TOP ™ Silklisle double 
heel. Peels and looks like Silk, sole, spliced heel—an excellent 
wears better. 50c. per pair. quality 75¢. per pair. 

E 710 Women’s ‘‘ONYX* Black OUT-SIZE HOSE 
“WYDE TOP” and “DUB-L | 170S Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle 
TOP” Gauze lisle double sole, “DUB-L TOP”. Black, Whitc, 
spliced heel — very wide on top Pink, Tau, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, 
without extra width all over. Violets double sole, spliced heel. 
§oc. per pair. Soc. per pair 


SILK HOSE (Special Value) 
134 Women’s “ONYX” Black Pure Thread Silk “DUB-I. TOP” and Lisle 
. lined sole. Special $1.75 per pair. 
106 Pure Thread Silk, Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Bluc, Wistaria, 
Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, all Colors to match 
shoe or gown, Undoubtedly the best valuc in America, Pure Dye. Every 
Pair Guaranteed, $2.25 per pain 


FOR 
E 209 Men's “ONYX” Black Gauze Lisle 
“ DOUBLEX”™ Quality—Extra dur- 
able. Special value, 


MEN 

E 325 Men's “ ONYX" Black and Colored 
Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. 
“The satisfactory hose.” 


$cc. per pair. §0c. per pair. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send postpaid any number desired, Write to Dept S. 


We are willing to give every family one 


BlanKe’s New Drip 


offee Pot 


(Patented Jan'y, 1909, by the U, 8, Gov't.) 


FREE 


So if you have not already taken advantage 
of our free offer avail yourself of it at once. 


Mr. C. F. Blanke, President of the BLANKE TEA & 
COFFEE COMPANY, of St. Louis, has just patented the 
latest and most improved scientific DRIP COFFEE POT 
ever invented. Prepared Porcelain Body. Patent Drip Bag. 
No metal to corrode. Rust-proof. Lasts forever. And you 
serve direct from the pot in which the coffee’s made. 


Blanke’s New Drip Pot Makes Good Coffee a Certainty 


Send us at once your dealer’s name and address and your own and we will 
forward immediately our ‘‘ Certificate Order’? on your dealer for one NEW 
DRIP COFFEE POT, FREE with your first purchase of BlanKe’s Faust Blend 
and BlanKe’s Grant Cabin Coffee. This extraordinary offer is good for a 
short time only; fil! out the coupon at once and mail immediately if you wish 
to avail yourself of this exceptional opportunity to possess the latest and best 


Drip Coffee Pot made—FREE. 
? far the world over where d coffee is 
anke’s Coffees x: i, voit over where, goo 
and appreciated at its best. And the 
best judges of the best coffee vote BlanKe’s Faust Blend best of all, rich, 
clear as amber, pure and delicious. 


You've never had such a chance as this for the coffee-money you'll be spending 
anyhow—THE BEST COFFEE IN THE WORLD and with it the best Drip 
Coffee Pot ever invented—FREE. If your dealer can’t or won't supply you, 

| notify us and we'll take care of you direct. 
To Obtain BlanKe’s Patent Drip Coffee Pot 
Free--Fill Out This Coupon and Mail at Once. 


BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN:—I am interested in good Coffce and desire to try your 
Coffee and secure one of your 2-quart Patent Drip Coffee Pots, Picase send me 
“Certificate Order” on my dealer, so 1 may secure 2 pot with my first purchase 
of your Coffee, as per offer in your advertisement in the May Designer. 


My Dealer’s Name.... » a. 
Dealer’s Address 


My Address ..............--...--.- . 


C. F. BLANKE TEA @ COFFEE COMPANY, 


Home Plant, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


— ——_—— _——— __- -_ - 
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A “Home 
Comfort’ Stove 


Have you solved the 
“Home Comfort” prob- 
lem for this coming 
summer? 

Are you planning to put 
the coal range out of com- 
mission? 


_ Will you do the family 
boiling, stewing and frying 
in a sane and restful man- 
ner over a stove that does 
not overheat the kitchen ? 


Youcan doall this withthe 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


e “New Perfection” is different from all other oil stoves. It has 
a substantial CABINET TOP like the modern coal range, with a com- 
modious shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked—also 
drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may be placed after remov- 
ing from burner—every convenience, even to bars for holding towels. 
Nothing adds more to the pleasure of a summer home than a “New 
Perfection” Oil Cook-Stove in the kitchen. Made in three sizes. Can be 
had either with or without Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer's, write 
our nearest agency. 


The LA MP All that a lamp 
aA O should bethe Rayo 

is. Well made—ornamental—not easily 

tipped over—has perfect combustion— 

greatest volume of light for oil consumed—burns longest with 


one filling. 


If not with your dealer write our nearest agency 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


~ DEMERIDOR’S 
RIAL Gregseless 
COLD CREAM 


MPARTS the long sought for 

Finishing Touch to the toilet 
without the use of powder. It 
gives that clear, soft, velvety 
skin so necessary to the well 
groomed woman, 


De Meridor’s Greaseless Cold Cream 4... Re 


pokey will not grow superfluous hair because it is grease. i bathe 
$8 and contains no hair-growing ingredients, Many com- 

plexion creams, particularly greasy creams,deaden imstead 

of giving health to the skin. The semi-watery composi- 
tion of the oils of the skin prevents greasy creams from 
being absorbed and feeding the tissues; grease alsoclogs 
the pores, inducing sallowness, blackheads and crup- Zs 
tions. De Meridor’s Greaseless Cold Cream blends ( 
with the oils of the skin, and assists nature to restore | 
skin-health by stimulating and nourishing, and thereby 
naturally developing a_ beautiful complexion. In 
restoring your skin to a healthy condition, you have 
removed the cause of wrinkles, crow’s feet, frec kles, sallowness, black- 

heads and almost all other blemishes, and they, therefore, as naturally 

disappear as the snow before the sun, leaving that clear, soft, velvety skm 
so much sought by the well groomed woman. The most'effective beautifier, 
skin food and massage cream known to complexion specialists. Keeps the 
hands soft and white. 


USED BY OVER A MILLION AMERICAN WOMEN ' Ne 
SLE ME 2c Ste Ses Sma LU romps ttt ey poe a AY” SAS, 
THE DeMERIDOR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
We want a demonstrating agent in every town 


> : ’ . WO sey S 
will be given to any chemist who finds in it per- / Ss Sale 
$1,000.00 Reward “i)\ white lead, petroleum jelly, paraffine, 4 S Ks 4 Oe <f 
beeswax or any of the other harmful ingredients found in ordinary face creams, /“ Sf 9: Keats 


Absolutely pure—a child may eat the contents of a jar without the slightest ill effect vs 


CH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for 
m we send on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on 
payments. Your credit ls good. Our prices are the lowest. We 
nality. As a growl Investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. 
NAL DIAMOND | increases inv 
vine (DIT HOUSE today for de 
92 to 9S State St., Chicago, Il, | 1.000 illustratic 


Dv¥ 
BROS.& co. Dept. E—96, 


fem IN SLIGHTLY USED Pi ANOS 
~ HIGHEST GRADE = vs nn 
, CKERINGS, SOHMERS, WEBERS and other famous makes 
LL slightly used, but entirely rest: . ro tuned and re- Write for particulars teday. Don't buy an unknown or 
finished. Just as good as mew but at than half regular cheap Piano—or pay /// price for any well-known make. 
~~ es. A great opportunity for Music Teachers and Piano ANY parents wonder why it children are not able 
vers to get really gowd planos at a big saving. to give a “fished” rendition of plano music. We 
We make a specialty of er and Chic kering Gramdsthat publish a book that teaches the average pupil more than 50 
ta: 7 from $1 en Our prices, $350—$600, Every piano pe 
sold on a Money Back Guarantee to he exact represented. 
Addrem Dept. i, Executive Ofice, tem A ran rs 
E- Northampten St. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


BARGAIN 


Including STEINWAYS, 


mal lessons. Mailed postpaid for $1, (the cost of pub- 
cation) as we make this offer simply as an advertisement. 


THE PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ EXCHANGE _tiysoi'sanie Pe 


ferret oe 


MY NEIGHBORS 


(Continued from page 4) 


T WAS on my unneighborly tongue-tip 
to say, “You are kind, but I really— 
and so forth.” ‘Then the Medicine Man’s 
advice recurred to me in the nick of time, 
and “Thank-you so much!’ I said, and 
now I am glad. I know we are going to 
be friends, Mrs. Oldheart and I. I like 
Mrs. Oldheart besides her hair! 

“Did you take the mower?” it occurs to 
me to ask in self-righteous tone. 

“Sure, dear,—mowed the front lawn 
with it; where are your eyes? When I 
took it home I had quite a talk with Mr. 
Oldheart. We shall get on—I like his 
polities.” , 

Politics! How like a man! It’s hair 
and window draperies and hats and ba- 
bies and little sons a woman likes in a 
neighbor. .. Mrs. Youngheart, now, may 
be a Republican or Democrat or scarlet 
Socialist, as far as I am concerned, if she 
lets me kiss the baby and wears the right 
kind of hats! Which reminds me I’m a 
little afraid of the hats. Still I must not 
forget her possible attitude to my own 
head-gear and so be charitable. I have 
made resolves,—neighbor ones. 

Resolved: That I will pick out good 
points instead of flaws. 

Resolved: To wear friendly glasses on 
my nose, - 

Resolved: To like my Neighbors. So 
there, 

Resolved: To look inward: not outward. 

A case in hand to-day {fllustrating the 
last “Resolved” : My little Hop-o’-Thumb 
in the course of play brought his new play- 
mate within the radius of my vision and I 
noticed at once that Little John was rag- 
ged-kneed. ‘‘Neglected,”’ my thoughts 
clicked with un-Christian promptitude. 
“Poor little neglected John!’ And rose be- 
fore me pleasantly the hours I had devo- 
ted to keeping respectable the little sharp 
knees of Hop-o’-Thumb. “A mother 
should set her children first,” preached I. 
“To neglect them—” when what was this 
I saw! What other little son did I espy 
with ragged, ragged knees? My little 
son—oh, diminished, humbled I! 

Look at your own son’s knees, son’s 
hands, son’s little soiled face—not at your 
Neighbor’s son’s. Listen to the words 
Hop-o’-Thumb says, instead of Little 
John’s.— Look in, not out. Be your own 
Neighbor and criticize yourself. 

Humanity is so human! And mother- 
humanity above all. When a mother’s 
child comes crying in to her with the 
sobby report that the Nextdoor boy has 
hit him or knocked him over or done him 
some other savage wrong, she—unless 
she be the rare tenth mother out of ten— 
inwardly scolds while outwardly she hugs 
and comforts. The Nextdoor children 
are so rough! What kind of a mother 
can the Nextdoor mother be—why does 
she not teach her boys a little gentleness, 
afew manners! Will you look at this dear 
child’s soiled blouse, and—see, this cruel, 
cruel lump! How often does mother hu- 
manity have to pause and reason strong- 
ly with her instinct. 

But, woman mine, I happened to be 
calling at Mrs. Nextdoor’s yesterday when 
her small son came crying in to her, re- 
porting terrible usage at the hands of this 
same little martyr you are sponging and 
pitying! There was a soiled blouse—and 
a cruel lump. I watched Mrs. Nextdoor 
apply healing and cleansing lotions, and 


. under her motherly comforting I read her 


thoughts of you. Why must your little 
son be so rough—why did you not teach 
him how to behave! 

At that very moment while I sat, dress- 
ed in my calling clothes, in that pretty 
parlor, the Welltodo boy at home might be 
pummeling Hop-o’-Thumb— or Hop-o’- 
Thumb might be pummeling him. Six 
of the Welltodo little sons—half a dozen 
of mine! Our very motherhood is a Man- 
tle of sensitiveness, of humanness about 
us. When we all settle down in the 
Neighborhood of Brotherly Love whose 
street is golden-paved, where little sons 
and daughters play, in little white robes 
that are always clean, plays that are al- 
ways gentle and quiet—then and not un- 
til then shall we be perfect Neighbors, 
to the other. 

The Medicine Man and f, certainly at 
this present time, are not eligible for that 
sweet and heavenly Neighborhood. And, 
heart alive, little Hop-o'-Thumb— Hop-o’- 


‘ Thumb, come and give mother a kiss! 


BUY IT T0-DAY— 
USE If TO-NIGHT 


CARBONS | 


UNBURNABLE 
CLEANING FLUID 


CARBON 


CANNOT BURN 
OR EXPLODE 


CARBONA 


Replaces 
7 Dangerous 
You fe Benzine and 


wouldnt dare (@) Naphtha fo: 
Go this with fice] All Cleanin:; 


Naphtha Purposes 


15c., 25c., 50c. and $! 


At Drug, Department and Grocery St 


Send 10c. to Carbona Products ( 
Newark, N. J., for booklet “—fr 
Cellar to Garret” and sample 
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SHOE, POLIS! 


The New 
Perfection in Polish 


An entirely new and original 
preparation. 
Easily and quickly applied—you ca: 
Shine your: own shoes in a minute. 


beaters 10 cents 


Apply as directed on box 
The F.F. DALLEY CO. Ltd. 


Buffalo, N. Y. and 
ilton, Can. 


ISINCHES 
LO 


NG 


offer this aris 
tocratic, 1% 
inch plume, seven inches wide, prime 
male stock, drooptag head, long curlir 
fibre, fine lustre—black and all ce jors, at $2.95 
20 inch plume $4.50, special values. Money promptly re 
funded ifdisxatished. Charges prepaid. Plumes from $1 to $50 


OSTRICH PLUME CO., 316 Caswell Block. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ctpnasseur REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
FOR BOTH SEXES 

So confident am I that simply wearing it will 

permanently remove all superfluous flesh that I 


mail it free, without 


| Invitations, Annogacements, Etc. 
@ Ing 100 in script lettering, including twe 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


ampigs. Cards, 50c. 
D. OTTENGRAVING CO., 1003 Chestnut St Fhilsdciphia Pa. 


Let Us Send 
You This 


Switch 


or any other article you may 
select from our lange new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


: . 
Paris Fashions 
e . ° 
in Hair Dressings 
Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sell at big 
money-saving prices. These 
switches are extra short stem 
made of splendid guaey selected 
human hair, and to match any 
ordinary shade. 
2oz., in. Switeh . 2. 2 2 « 
Sox, 22in. Switehh . 2...) 125 
234 os., 24 im. Switch . . . . 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 
Our 2S in. Wavy Switeh . . . 5.65 
Featherw't Stemless Switeh, 
22in., Natural Wavy . . . 4.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, a circular under- 
piece of natural curly hair im- 
paring the beautiful puffy ef- 
fect%o one’s own colffure (see 
illustration) . . ....-. 5.00 
Directoire Braid (accompany- 
ing illustration shows how 
this beautiful piece is worn to 
get the very latest effect}, 
Be, OR, 49). Seioyenp sas ae 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switehes . . . » « SOc. to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Mon’s . . $5 to $50 


The New Chignon Coiffure 


is the latest and 
most beautiful of 
the season’s crea- 
tions. It is for both 
young and middle 
aged women and is 
extremely graceful. 
It is made_ of first 
quality selected 
natural curly hair, 
dressed in 14 softly 
rolled fiuffy finger 
puffs. Makes com- 
pote back coiffure. 
The accompanying 
illustration shows 
only one of the 


*ON APPROVAL 


“handsome effects | 


obtained with this piece. 
ce, prepaid, only $4.95 


Handsomely Illustrated Beauty Book 
Sent Free—Ask for it. 


alr Goods send sample of your hair and describe 


prepaid On Approval. Wf you find it perfectly 
sat 1 a bargain, remit the amount. If not, return 
t ccullar and gray shades are a little more expensive; | 


ee Catalog also contains valuable directions on. 


ire of the Hair’ Write us today. 


RIS FASHION CO., Dept. 25 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Order Hair Merchants in the World 


(> You Hear Well? 


lectrophone—A New, Scientific and 

sl Invention for Who Are 
f or Partially Deaf—May Now 
Tested in Your Own Home. 

y deaf people may now make a month's 

x Electrophone at home. This is un- 

ant news for the deaf, for by this plan 

tion of the one completely satisfactory 

ade easy and inexpensive for everyone. 

—emmt This new invention (U. 

. Sn g 8. Patent No, 763,575) ren 

ders unnecessary such 


a clumsy, unsightly and 
‘ eee Sreqcestiy, harm- 
me —— u evices as 
. a trumpets, horns, 
tubes, ear drums, fans, 
ete. It-ts a tiny electric 
telephone that fite on the ear, 
and which, the instant it 
ls applied, magnifies the 
sound waves in such manner 
as to cause an astonishing tn- 
crease in the clearness of all 
sounds, It overcomes the buz- 
zing and roaring ear —s 
and also so constantly an 
electrically exercises the vital 
parts of the ear that, 
usually, the natural, 
unatded hearing ttself 
is gradually restored, 


Prominent Business Man’s Opinion 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago.—Iam pleased 
to say that the Electrophone is very satisfactory. Bein 
small in size and great in hearing qualities makes it 
PREFERABLE TO ANY I HAVE FRIED. and I believe 
Thave tried ail of them. Tecan recommend ét to all per- 
sons who have defect ve hearing.—M. W. HOYT, Whole- 
sale Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River Si., Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of our 
fer onal Aome test offer and ist of prominent endorsers 
~ 10 will answer Inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to 
nvestigate. Address or call (call if you can). 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE (0., 1768 Stewart Bida., 7th Fleer, Chicago. 
Branch Off es: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louls- 
ville, Pittsburg, Los Angeics, Seattle, Des Moines, Toronto. 

Foreign Office: 62-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 


Handsome Colored 


Post Cards 
The test bargain 
ever heard of. Consists 
ofa splendid assortment of 
colored and embossed cards, 
birthday greetings, fowers, battleships, views, etc. 
otc. No comics, all sent postpaid. 50 for 
15c." You cannot afford to miss this great offer 
which we are making to introduce our bargain 
Fees card catalogue which we also send 
D. 


t 
with the post cards. Address, 
VIS BRO: Post Card Dept. B- 


hica: 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN BAYS. Bair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
24 os. £2 inch short stem fine human ba: 
match. If you fad it s bc bargain. remit 
days, or sell Sand GET YOUR SWITCH PREE 

hades a iittle more. Inclese be portage. Pree beanty 
book showing latest style of hale dresting — also high crade 
Svitches. pompadours, wigs. puff. ete. Ayers, 


Dept. 160, 17 Quincy St., Chicago. 


a 


Ladies Bleach your own Ostrich Feathers 


& dist, pou can do it. Also your Straw Hats. It is 
act Separute Bleach. Nv thing better. Sent by mail, 25c. coin. 


P.M, MOLINARO, G01 West Gth St., Les Angeles, Calif. 


| 
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THE DESIGNER 


A LETTER TO JOSEPHINE 


By KATE MASTERSON 


EAR JOSEPHINE: 
There is a poetry about your name 
which is no doubt an inheritance 
from the Empress of the French nation, 
whose career, although crowned with 
tragedy, was so filled with romance 
and adventure, the life of palace and the 
undoubted love, such as it was, of the 
world’s most interesting great man, that 
we of this tamer modern age regard your 
beautiful name-ancestor almost enviously. 

Certain it is that the name will always 
bring up the memory and the story of the 
brilliant, capricious wife of Napoleon. 
Remarkable to chronicle, she seems to 
have made the name hers alone by right 
of conquest, as it rarely appears in litera- 
ture or history, although it has always 
been a favorite name for girls. 

Josepha is its only other feminine form. 
Of course it is overshadowed, as a charm- 
ing feminine name should be, by the glory 
of the masculine Joseph, which, with 
John, stands at the very head of the list of 
men’s names. 

Joseph is Hebrew and means increase, 
prosperity, abundance. Joseph of the 
Bible was a distinctly dramatic and pic- 
turesque personality. He began life with 
troubles with which every Sunday-school 
pupil is familiar, and later on he rose to 
greatness among the Pharaohs. Then 
there was a Saint Joseph of Arimathea 
who cherished the Holy Grail—he whose 
staff blossomed into a shrub that still 
blooms in England—the Glastonbury 
thorn, it is called. 

Joseph of Nazareth, Joseph of Barab- 
bas and Joseph of Leonissa were all de- 
vout saints with splendid histories, but 
we search the records and the authori- 
ties in vain for some hint of a good Saint 
Josephine—or indeed any Josephine 
whose life we might take as a text for her 
numerous name daughters. 


E TURN again to the French Jose- 

phine Beauharnais, who, though 
not a saint, was undoubtedly all woman, 
with all the fascinating faults and charm- 
ing weaknesses of her sex, as well as 
kindliness, gentleness and a remarkable 
self-abnegation when it came to the cru- 
cial test; for in spite of all we read as to 
Napoleon’s casting her off, she was entirely 
willing, for the sake of the French nation, 
to accede to the arrangement which never 
really lost her Napoleon’s love, although 
it cost her the empress-ship of France and 
added another interesting chapter to her 
vivid career. 

She was married at sixteen to the Vi- 
comte Beauharnais, who was beheaded 
during the French Revolution, which had 
condemned her to die. She was rescued 
by the downfall of Robespierre and met 
General Bonaparte when she was a young 
widow with two children. She came to 
him first in the endeavor to obtain her 
dead husband’s sword for her son Bugéne. 
She was clever and beautiful and very ex- 
travagant. She did much to encourage 
art. Her history has furnished material 
for a host of chroniclers. 

After the famous divorce, she lived a 
poetic, lonely life at Malmaison, and when 
Napoleon went to his exile it was she who 
suffered with him in spirit and wrote to 
him, comforting him in his imprisonment 
at St. Helena. The life of this Josephine, 
wreathed as it is in history and softened 
by the mists of years, forms a most won- 
derful human document, replete with life’s 
lessons. 

It carries its message to you, Jose- 
phine and to your sisters of that name— 
the somewhat stern lesson that we must 
pay our way as we go through life in 
one way or another; that even our mis- 
takes count against us, and our sins 
turn a great deal of the sweetness of life 
into tears. We do not know this always 
in good time. We take life, some of us, 
as Josephine did—as a drama in which 
we have been cast with a rather interest- 
ing part. 

Some day we wake to find that it is all 
terribly real, after all, and that our pun- 
ishments do not wait for us, as we fondly 
thought, in a vague and somewhat theat- 
rical hereafter—but right here on earth. 
There is hardly a girl of the Josephine 
temperament—and all girls have it, un- 


less they are gifted like Peter Pan with 
the charm of retaining eternal mental 
youth—that does not say to herself that 
she can face any trial of life if it is only a 
beautiful one—a noble renunciation, a 
fine ‘sacrifice, an unselfish devotion, any 
of the numerous lovely things that go 
with haloes in pictures, plays and story- 
books. But the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque do not come to every one as they 
did to the Empress Josephine, who even 
in her greatest sorrow was royally, su- 
perbly out of the commonplace. 

No—and alas! Life sometimes chooses 
disciplines for us that shock just this side 
of our nature— the esthetic side. It 
gives us pots and pans to wash three 
times a day when we are longing to devote 
our lives to nursing the lepers. It mar- 
ries us to mere men with masculine fail- 
ings, who laugh at our fancies when we 
know that we would be quite willing to de- 
vote our lives to a blind man or an invalid 
or an unsuccessful poet—anything that 
had a wreath around it tied with a blue 
ribbon. 

In other words, plenty of women—per- 
haps the greater part of them, and surely 
the sweeter part—never quite mature 
and never grow logical. Perhaps it is 
this that keeps the spiritual qualities alive 
in the human race. 


OSEPHINE was a kitten of a woman, 
fond of warmth and beauty, luxury 
and pleasure. Undoubtedly, despite the 
regal way in which she took her exile to 
Malmaison, she suffered horribly, for it 
was a form of stagnation to her, and she 
was yet young. Life had failed to tame 
her or to teach her its lessons, although 
she had passed under the shadow of the 
guillotine and had languished behind the 
walls of a prison. 

From that experience, one would fancy 
a woman might emerge to life’s quiet 
measures, but to Josephine it was but the 
prelude to the real issues of life. It was 
the threshold of what Destiny had for her, 
and she was the type that always invites 
Destiny to dance with her in quickstep 
tempo. She welcomed storms and stress, 
tempests and tears, for her life with 
Napoleon was anything but a cream of 
happiness. 

She saw it all erumble to nothingness, 
~—another woman in her place, Ponaparte 
exiled; and the world and life became to 
her but a garden where she walked alone 
and saw suns set through events of that 
most wonderful time in French history. 
We live quieter lives to-day, and disci- 
pline comes to us in the various ugly, 
sordid, real ways that are ungraceful and 
difficult to idealize. Necessity keeps us 
away from the things in life we long for. 
Love and happiness and fame hang out 
of reach. Environment oppresses us. 

In our days—dull days they seem to us 
——-we meet others who smile and chat 
about the petty interests that consume 
them, and we fail to realize that they have 
the true philosophy of existence—the ac- 
ceptance of conditions and the faculty 
of making the best of things as they are. 

Itisnotalways the superficial soul that 
goes through life with a smile and a 
song. That is the game way of taking 
the little journey between the cradle and 
the grave. The dismal, long-faced, over- 
serious, over-sorrowful one, railing be- 
eause life has not brought its prize pack 
ages, is the real failure, though it may 
not always seem so. 


ET us bear up against the hard knocks 
—the Josephines especially, with 
their splendid example of a renounced 
throne to look back upon. Sacrifice does 
not come to us all so grandly,—that is 
quite true,—but it all comes under the 
head of discipline, and our development 
under the treatment proves of what metal 
we are made, 

Josephine should study one of the vari- 
ous histories of her famous namesake. 
Not that her life holds any special exam- 
ple to womankind, but because she was 
such a thorough woman in her ideas and 
instincts and even in her sins, that one 
would have expected her to sink weakly 
under the blow that cast her from her 
empress-ship. 


You who have had to clear the table before 
you could write. 


—You would have had your papers, bills 
and correspondence scattered over your home— 


—You who really need a writing desk— 


—Know of the Cadillac Desk-Table—a 
handsome table and writing desk combined. 

You can use the Cadillac Desk-Table just as you use 
your work—for 


a 5 Raiper er ak 


BF prey ose ot ee ene: 
out (wer—without 
Sorbisag tho doings at suvx fold ia hn home, 

Then ha: desk unshakable—for 
dake Geet ad akbar gee 
counter-balanced. 


Mighty handsome are the Cadillac Desk-Tables. 


harem : 
Pe pla gen | mmgpte ese glea oi pare 


iy, wei 
wax or * 


Over 200,000 in use at the present time. 


—every feature is covered by four separate patents, All 
pith socal cieaie Gab anit ea sectoc’ Taceadlies 


Send for Free Book 


We | handsome book, tastily 

showin al the Sferent ages of Cada: Beste 
We'll be to send this book 

cate ee Tek sid 


More Palmolive Soap is sold than 
all other toilet soap selling for 10c 
a cake or more. 

That fact alone proves it the best 
soap. 

It’s a soap so perfect that thou- 
sands of mothers bathe their babies 
with it daily. 

Yet. Palmolive 
soap. ’” 

It’s a toilet soap and it meets all 
the: toilet requirements. * 

36 years have been spent in per- 
fecting it. 

We use the oils of palms and of 
olives. 

These oils come from the Orient 
— 10,000 miles away. So they are 
very expensive. 

Yet there are 
half so 
what 


isn’t a ‘‘baby’s 


soaps not even 
ood selling for three times 
molive costs. 


Learn the Difference 


Learn the vast difference between 
this soap and the merely good soaps 
you know. 

See if you know of another soap 
so quick to lather—so a to the 
skin—so pleasant to use in hard water. 

No free alkali—and the color is due 
to the oils—nothing else. 

Buy a cake of bys dealer today, 
price lic. Or send 4c in stamps for 
generous sample cake and our book, 
“The Easy Way to Beauty.” 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
326 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


56 THE DESIGNER 


Eleven Per Cent of the Deaths 


en ey 


in United States 


alone are due to 


CONSUMPTION 


200,000 Persons were killed 
-—— by the recent Earthquake in 
f Italy, and the nations of the 
world are aroused to 
noble self-sacrifice 
in an endeavor to 
allay the sufferings. 
Yet fully as many are 
killed here in United 


States alone each year from 
Tuberculosis. Think of it! 


Read in the 
Metropolitan Magazine 


the series of articles which has been prepared 
and which show that Tuberculosis is a com- 
municable, preventable and curable disease. 
The series will run through several issues. 
The first, in Aprit, by O. F. LEWIS, or 
THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION oF New York, 
will deal with 


THE CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION 


The articles will be fully illustrated with 
striking charts, comparisons and tables, and 
will convey to the reader in the simplest man- 
ner all that modern medical science with its 
marvellous advancement of the past few years 
is able to teach in regard to the cause, pre- 
vention and cure of Tuberculosis. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE AVOIDED AND CURED 


Place Your Order for the Entire Series at once. 
The APRIL Issue will be quickly sold out. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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¥ Made in st shapes and ten sizes, 
lhe four standard. kinds are Feather 
weight, Gem Double Covered. Olym- 


Pia and JSizno. 


YT Each kind is afferent from the 
other: There is a reason. Women 
drfter ph ysically A trialwill show 
which kind is best for you. 


% They 2re Aygreruc because they 
can Le washed and ironed. 
\ (7 4 
YOur DressShieldBook Qa ! 
Sent /ree on application, i y ; Nee 
Za Ep 


\ SS 


(irand Prize Contest 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distribute! among those who make a 
copy of this picture. Lf our Art Director decides that your copy is cven 40 per cent. as 

ood as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 

LX MONTIIS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country, 
No Money Required to Win « Prize—It will not a & cent to enter this 
contest. Sk tight down now and copy this picture with eit Pencil or pen and 
ink. See how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have 
talent for drawing. 


COPY THIS PICTURE AND WIN A PRIZE 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have Tilustrating ability, but do not 
know it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether YOu possess 
this talent. If your drawing fs even 40 per cent. as good as the original, you have this 
natural ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent 
living, with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 638, Scranton, Pa. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF 
ARCADIA 


(Continued from page 7) 


HE wa trying to get up her courage 
probably, and the King, partially 
understanding her, patted her affection- 
ately and rattled on. ; 

“Dropped one of our very best Havi- 
land dishes, eh?” he surmised, “and afraid 
to tell your lord and master. Well, that 
is bad. T’ll have to see if I can’t get a 
better girl. They are so careless nowa- 
days. I’ll stop in at the Intelligence 
office. Tell them there wasn’t quite 
enough intelligence in the last one.” 

“Oh, W- Walter, I’m afraid I’m not very 
intelligent. I  tHought and thought 
whether I ought to do it and—now I 
don’t know whether I did right or not. 
But y-you know you liked him yourself— 
yes, you did———”’ 

The King had made no denial nor com- 
ment for the simple reason that he knew 
not of what his Queen was discoursing. 
But she was a little overwrought and so 
continued: “You always gave him a 
nickel for himself every time he brought 
the wash home—and he’s such a straight- 
forward, manly little fellow, and now he’s 
been dreadfully low for three weeks and 
he’s getting better and—and # 

The King was beginning to compre- 
hend. He sat down and drew the Queen 
onto his knee. 

“Take it easy, girlie; we've all the time 
in the world. Now what awful thing has 
happened that’s going to prevent our 
going? Lost a trifling sum of money, I 
suppose, and have worried about it.” 
Something in the King’s voice caused her 
Majesty to grow calmer. 

“Dear, I let Mrs. Keenan have some 
money to take John away. I made her 
take it. The way she spoke about what 
the doctor recommended, as if it was so 
absurd for them to think about a few 
days of rest. . While we——” 

“While we are regular plutocrats, aren’t 
we?” said the King as he gave her ear a 
little pinch. 

“T didn’t give her all, dear —only some. 
And there’s still twelve dollars left—and 
thirty-nine cents,” she added hopefully. 
“We can have a good time on that for a 
little while, can’t we, even if it isn’t very 
much?” 

The King could not resist a little fling. 
“Tt does sound sort of marked down— 
that thirty-nine cents.” Then hehad an 
inspiration; “here, we'll make it forty,” 
and he leaned over to kiss her. 

“T know it was wrong, only I’d have 
been so unhappy if we were away having 
a good time, to think of the poor little 
fellow here in the hot city and with all 
the noise; and to-morrow’s the Fourth, so 
[ just hat to make up my mind right 
away so they could go to-night. And I 
felt so much happier—and then I thought 
about you. Oh, Walter, I was so selfish I 
forgot how you Had set your mind on the 
whole week; I was only thinking about 
myself, and [ wouldn’t mind very much.” 

The King could not help smiling at the 
Queen’s idea of selfishness. ; 

The Queen saw the smile. 

“Then you’re not angry, are you, dear? 
We can go to the shore for a little while 
anyway, and it will be so nice to think 
that we helped John—and Mrs. Keenan, 
too. She works so hard, poor woman!” 

“Yes, baby, we'll go to the shore—sure 
thing,” said the King with conviction. 
Then he added _ quizzically, “Perhaps 
we'll meet Johnnie at the Chalfont.” 

“T guess Johnnie has as much chance of 
meeting us there as we have of meeting 
any one there ourselves, dear.” Then 
she added, fearful in the good little heart 
of her that the King might fancy some 
little regret was in her speech, “‘I wonder 
if any couple at the Chalfont or any where 
else will be half so happy as we?” 

“No!’ said the King smiling, “why 
should they? Haven’t we everything 


to be desired? Brains, good looks, 
wealth——” 
“What was that last word?” inquired 


the Queen archly. 
“Wealth, capital, money, resources, 
coin of the realm—oh, anything you 
choose to call it,” said the King as he 
drew forth with a fine affectation of in- 
difference a big roll of bills well calculated 
to make her Majesty’s eyes bulge out. 
“Walter!” The little Queen hadn’t 
Seen so much money for many a long day. 
“How much is it, dear?” she asked. 


He WwAShaE 
WALLICOVER! 


For Your Reception 
Hall or Foyer 


PLE of introducing beautiful, economical 
— into your house is to begin by redecorat- 
ing your this spring with one of the new 


su 
will then appreciate through actual experience th: 

hae bessty of dull Sched Soutien wneenaiiod be 
any meg apr wast B motes os gy a wall 
covering that against fading, cracking, stain 
pop 7 oy neatly cleaned as bright as aa 
by a damp cloth. 

‘ Special Department of Home Decoration. 
= vost room you desire to decorate and Wikia 
free samples with sketches of clever new interior effects. 


When you buy Table 
Oil Cloth ask for 
**Meritas,’’ guaran- 
teed perfect. Every 

Dn yard trade - marked 
on the bac 


Write Today 2 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH co. 
Dept. 12, 320 Broadway, New York Cit, 
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Sor Sale by Dealers very wh 
| 


Send us your dealers name 
and we will mail you a portfolio 


= 
pring Stat Styles. 
King Drinsmade Mere. | 
‘ 


Ot Lous, STho, 


[Admiral = 


| Fast | 
ae £ CrCQALeS 
One Yard Wide—One Dime per Yard 
Light and Dark Grounds 
Be sure that the tickets all bear the name of 
MARK Boston and New York 
AEE AGT “OED Se! 
peweee LOletaFREE 
oo — This Marvelous Keautifier 
, Scautticy) A SKIN TONIC AND 
LOL TA stitier ) Daltke ANY OTHER PREPARATION 
— Ladies who cannot use 
shows—Can Use Loleta. It makes the skin soft, 
removes the shine from the face and Nose—and 
OT BE DETECTED. It also removes 
Blackheads Pimples, Freckles and Wrinkles— 
of the largest Department Stores proves its 
merit. Thousands of ladies who use Loleta 
never used it—send five cents for packing and 
I will send yous Trial Box Free. Write T my. 
__ Dept. D. 220 Madison Street, Chicago A 
“DAEMO” 
Two used on each shield, 
one at ad wee as fn sewing; 


A Variety of Patterns 
TRADE 
the makers, the Hamilton Manufactu ring Co. 
Tf your hema retailer will m4 oupply pou. write to 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
OL I WANT YOU TO KNOW 
Cream Powder Combined 
Powder because it roughens their face, and also 
k it off—its effect is lasting—ITS USE 
CANN 
Ten years’ continuous demonstration in two 
say— there is nothing so good"—If you have 
MME. MARION BURTON, Beauty Specialist 
ey ield- 
Pe, Shield-Clamps™==" 
than any 


A ¥ i. 
F. Wet. Bidp., New York C2y 


Sent to Your Home 
EXAMINATION FREE / 


These -@a OR 2a- ,, This 


Pay 
the 
Postage 


Anything mentioned in this ad. will be sent to 
your home direct, postpaid for free examination. 
Simply send your name, address, sample of your 
hair, and state article wanted. When received, 
if it pleases. remit us the price asked, otherwise 
do not wear but return at once. Note these 
extremely low prices. 


2.50 
4.95 
++ 280 


e «= «2 e « 56,00 
+ - $15 to 100,00 

‘ for a free copy of our handsomely illus- 
i Art Catalog which showsall mannerof switches, 
is, fancy coiffures and fine hair goods, 


The E. Burnham Illustrated 
LESSONS 


will quickly teach you 
to carn from 


$25 to $50 a Week 


At small cost, and at your 
home, you can easily learn 
a pleasant profession espe- 
cially suited for women, and 
have— 

An Independent 
Income 
Become a Beauty Culture 
Specialist, 

n Beautifying, Facial Massage, Skin 
I fanicuring, —— Scientific 
B ge, Chiropody, Scalp Treatment, 
H Marcel and Other Waving. Also 


Nr afecturing of Fine Hair Goods 


s, Curls, Switches, “Fluffers,” Pom- 
es, Fancy Chignons. Also High- 
i Toupee Making. 


rnham Correspondence Courses are 
nall others, being illustrated from 
actu tographs showing, in detail, just how 
t rk. They are so clearly and fully 
ext d that the student can’t help but learn. 


‘rite for Free Prospectus 


full particulars and contains letters 
esstul graduates, 


E. BURNHAM 


State St., Dept. 205, Chicago, Hil. 


Vium” 


keeps the dainty 
la sweet and 


On the hottest sum- 
mer day, in ballrooms, 
crowded 


theatres, etc., 


it destroys all odor of 
perspiration in a_ per- 


fectly healthy way. 


25c a! drag- and department-stores. 
it ealer hasn’t “ Mum," send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


ina few minutes ~ 
without heat ¢ raat 


lake any Wave or Curl 
The best because made of Electric Steel. One plece— 
y n't break. Without sharp edges or 
mt absorb 
a send his mame 
$ or 25c. for five curlers. We 
PSY postage. Money back if wanted 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIK CURLER CO., 145 S. $d St., Phila. 


— 


A Wheel Chair fs often 
R an invalid’s greatest 
a \ comfort. We offer over 
> th 15 styles of these casy, self propelling and Invalid’s 
AGB Rolling Chairs, with latest fmprovements. Ship 
direet from factory to you, freight 
prepald, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 
401 Maden Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 
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“Well, I got quite a sizeable fee, dear; 
this is only a trifling portion of it here— 
about a hundred.” 

“A hundred! Well, I like the way you 
say it.” es 

“Yes, I thought you'd like the way I 
say it- I've been practising.” Then the 
King explained: “T settled up that Sulli- 
Van Case against the railroad this morn- 
ing. And I get a third for my fee, and 
SO, you see, I guess we can go to the shore 
after all. Providence must have known 
that my little wife would let her generous 
heart run away with her and that she'd 
dissipate our fortune, so He sent me this 
fee;—a real fee this time— no mere little 
five-spot, buta five-hundre d-spot instead.” 

The Queen gave a litile gasp. 
too good to be true, 

“Hasn't Providence been good to us!” 
she said, happy not only in the good for- 
tune, but in the reaction from her anxi- 
ety. 

The King had been replacing the money 
in his pocket; he seemed to only half 
hear her exclamation and was quiet. He 
was no longer thinking of the money. 
Me thought instead of the day he first 
met his Queen; of that day, later on, when 
she had come to him for good. Of their 
life together now for almost two yeers. 
How easily it might have been one of 
grinding poverty or of commonplaceness; 
but how instead it had been given them 
to grasp that something that made it 
heaven! Of her happy disposition, her 
uncomplaining courage and the way she 
cheered him and had laughed at ill luck 
how she mocked Poverty with such rol- 
licking humor that Poverty and not Love 
flew out of the window. 

What infinite variety was hers; ranging 
from the little traits and tricks of girlish 
coquetry to the sweet courage of mature 
womanhood, 
der and sweet was her love! The King 
thought of all these, and his heart filled 
and he thanked God for her and her love, 
and told himself how unworthy he was 
of her. Mentally he abased himself and 


It was 


knelt at her feet, but actually he-did no | 


such thing. He knew really that with 
such love as theirs there could be no un- 
worthiness; that she was Queen, and that 
he was King. She was still sitting on his 
lap and was very quiet. 

The King roused himself from his 
reverie and her words were in his ears. 
He placed a hand on each of her shoulders 
then let them slip gradually down until 
he had pinioned each little dimpled elbow. 
Then he held her from him long enough 
for his gaze to compel hers—long enough 
for her to feel anew for the thousandth 
time the sweet thrill of half-affrighted 
gladness which his man mastery always 
brought her; then he drew her to him. 

“Providence has been very, very good 
to me, little girl,” said the King of all 
Arcadia. 


THE SINGING TREE 
By GORMAN WHEELER 


Yon tree has long been dead; 
Its branches bare, once shed 
‘Their foliage in the height 

Of Summer's warmth and light, 
And never woke again 

To Springtime’s fragrant rain. 
Despite its death, each dawn 
When folds of night are drawn 
Aside, a martial cry 

Is lifted to the sky 

From out the barren boughs. 
(Wherein are prone to drowse 
The bandit-chirpers, who 

Live here the winter through.) 
At daybreak, then, is heard 
The clamor of each bird: 

An orchestra of throats 
Outpouring gladdened notes 
In morning praise. And see, 
The grim arms of the tree 
Alive with feathered throng 


And bursting into song} 


And how passionately ten- 


| YOUR Folks Used to Make Good 


Gravy —maybe they do yet, but in 
| many a household it is a lost art. 


_@ Grandmother’s gravy--how smooth it was—how 

ood it tasted! That was because she thickened it with 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch and not with flour. Flour 
makes lumpy gravy and that raw taste. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is the right thickening for gravies, for sauces and cream soups. 

@ Remember one thing —you can’t make perfect pie-crust without it—one part Kingsford’s 
to two parts flour is the recipe. Also, it makes a puff paste that melts in the mouth. 

@ A Word to Kingsford Friends—Send us the name ot any young housewife who 
thinks that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or desserts; we will send her our new little 
Book B, “What a Cook Ought to Know About Corn Starch.” We will gladly mail you 
| without cost a copy tco if you like.” 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Succeseors 


We want to send this machine to every housekeeper in America 
who uses electricity, that she may prove for herself that it will thor- 
oughly clean any room in a few minutes. All we ask is that you 
send your name and address. 


The Hoover 


Electric Suction Sweeper 


dees more than any vacuum cleaning system. Unlike all other sys- 
tems, it is not necessary with the Electric Suction Sweeper to first ; 
sweep the floor with a ‘cones to remove pins, match sticks, etc., that 
lodge in the pipes and stop them up. Nine-tenths of the work required 
from a cleaning machine is on the floor. There is no need for dust- 
ing when you use the Electric Suction Sweeper—it takes up and holds 
all the dust without scattering it about the room. Yet we furnish 
attachments, at small extra cost, that do clean portieres, curtains, 
furniture and bed clothes. The work of spring house-cleaning 
becomes a pleasure with the Electric Suction Sweeper. 

The ectric Suction Sweeper sells for considerable less than 
any good vacuum system, and costs but a little more than a good 
range, sewing machine or other household convenience that would 
not give as much satisfaction. 

If you would like to try this machine at our expense—we 
pay express charges and make delivery to your home—send 
name and address today to 


Electric Suction Sweeper Co., Dept. 24, New Berlin, O. 


Used Wherever Clean 
People Are 


_ Your 
| Grocer 
Knows 


MANHATTAN SOAP CO. 
NEW YORK 


LARGE SALARIES PAID 


Become an expert milliner in from six to ten weeks. We thoroughly prepare 
you to hold a position, or open a store of your own, Wholesale houses pay big 
salaries the year round to milliners. Many travel during Fall and Spring. Some 
retail merchants pay $25 to $50 per week for their head milliner. Most pleasant, 
most profitable occupation for women. 

ke Pearsons have taught hundreds now earning large salaries. You can do 
No matter where located, we can 


T 
the same by securing our Correspondence Course. 
positively teach you, without interfering with your daily work. 
Send for FREE BOOK, showing what others have done and what we offer you 
FREE with each course. 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MILLINERY, A. A. Pearson, Pres. 
1014 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


of Goodness 
The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 


is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
feet protection of a package. that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 5 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Roomy-Compact-Stylish 


Porfect for BabysHealth and Comfort 


HE carriage must be roomy, springy, furnish 
substantial support to baby’s back, and yet 
must be easy to fold-and fight to carry. 
The only vortable baby vehicle that combines } 
all the ‘Sa ety and ‘comfort’ ofa luxurious 5 


cartiage: with greatest convenience and “s 
portableness ‘is 


THE STURGIS 


One Motion 


4 
° e we 
Collapsible Carriage | 
It is the only carriage that can be . 
folded with one hand while you hold 
) baby with the other. 


There is not a bolt or thumb screw 
anywhere. . A sudstantial Brake is 
provided insuring baby's safety. 

Strong but sensitive springs under entire seat. No 
other springs like the Sturgis. Adjustable back and 
foot rest, large hood, frame made of the finest, light 
bicycle tabing, Richly upholatered in five shades of 
imitation leather, best quality. Beat Dealers and 
department stores everywhere are glad to show the 
Sturgis line, 


Baby Fashion Book Free. Write us today giving 
name of nearest dealer who sells baby vehicles and we 
will sem! you a superb book showing latest fashions 
in baby clothes. Standard designs y an onrivaled 
authority. Write now, Our fine first edition is limited. 


STURGIS STEEL GO-CART COMPANY, 


110 Detroit St. Sturgis, Mich. 


When you are nervous 


fatigued—and have that weary sickening sense of de- 
pressiog, Crown Lavender Salts will instantly revive 
your spirits—clear and cool your head—and ining to 
your tired nerves that rested feeling of relief that isas 
soothing and refreshing as a deep, sound sleep. 

Buy a bottle today you owe to 
yourself the relicf that it will give 
you. 

Nearly every good dealer has 
Crown Lavender Salts, so don’t 
take a cheap imitation— some haz- 
ardous compound. Look for the 
Crown Glass Stopper and the 
Crown on the label before buying. 

For forty years Crown Lavender 
Salts has been the salts par excel- 
lence to women of refinernent and 
discrimination. There is #o substi- 
tute for Crown Lavender Salts 
A Bath Powder of unequalled ele- 


. B f h d gance. It softens the water and 
Crown athodora 3727 “3833058 e 


gist’sname forbookictand asample. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY OF. LONDON, 30 East 20th Street, New York City. 


Putnam §Fadeless Dyes 


Produce the brightest and fastest colors with less work and no muss or failures, Ask your druggist or mailed at 10c per 
package. Write for free booklet-—How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors, 


at your home. Fora limited time we will give free, for ad- 

vertising purposes, 9 music lessons for beginners or ad- 

vanced pupils oneither Pinne, Organ, Banjo, Gultar, 
’ Cornet, Sight Sin jiolin 1 


* Write to-day for booklet, 
testimonials and free tultion blank. Address: U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 5, 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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FEEDING FIVE THOUSAND | 


A DAY 


(Continued from page 6) 


HAVE used the word “guests” in speak- 
ing of our patrons in the sense of the 
first de‘inition, which is: “One who is enter- 
tained personally at one’shomeand table. 
Although a price is paid, I still consider 
our patrons as personal guests. I men- 
tion this as it has a direct bearing on the 
success of my work. If I were giving a 
luncheon at my home I should not be 
more particular to see that the table-linen 
was perfectly laundered, that the silver 
was bright and the china shining, than 
I am for my daily guests. : 

I have never relaxed my efforts in this 
regard, and should feel as much abashed 
if, by chance, everything was not in per- 
fect order in our various rooms as [ would 
if the same thing should occur in my own 
home when entertaining friends. My 
helpers share my feeling in this regard, 
and strive to have everything in perfect 
order in advance. 

The high degree of excellence which we 
aim to maintain is the uniformity from 
which we do not deviate, but within this 
uniformity we strive for the variety which 
is life’s spice. In our homes we do not 
serve, either for our family or our friends, 
the same thing in the same way contin- 
ually. In providing this variety I have, 
among other things, asin my home, holly 
and mistletoe decorations for Christmas; 
lilies for Easter; special favors for Thanks- 
giving; a succession of attractive bonbons 
served with the finger-bowls, together 
with novelties in desserts and entrées, 
which are many of them our specialities. 

I think it was Michelangelo who said; 
“Perfection is made up ef a thousand 
trifles, but perfection is no trifle.” This 
is true in housekeeping more than in most 
other things, whether it is for the family 
or the public. A piece of silver that is not 
quite clean, a cloudy glass and a smudge 
ona piece of china are small things, but 
they clearly define the difference between 
the satisfactory and the objectionable. 
To such minor details I have given my 
daily attention, and in doing so have 
worked out a system which keeps these 
seemingly small recurring things up to a 
uniform standard. 

This brings me to the matter of the dish- 
washing, which, for from three to seven 
thousand people in one day, is a large un- 
dertaking. I have said we have an av- 
erage of from three to five thousand to 
serve daily, but we have frequently served 
seven thousand for several consecutive 
days. The china, made specially for our 
use, is fine, and how to keep it intact and 
insure perfect cleanliness was a problem. 

I have a little group of elderly women, 
between sixty and seventy years old, in 
my serving-rooms, and I have no more 
dependable and valuable helpers. Any 
one of these women can wash hundreds of 
pieces of china and silver with our patent 
dishwasher in from three to eight minutes, 
with ease and without the least damage 
to the china. Each piece is subjected to 
live steam, and is not only clean in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the word, but has 
been made hygienically so. 

In the room where this work is done 
there are no dark corners. They are all 
lighted from above, are tiled in white and 
are kept as nearly spotless as is possible. 
As soon as dishes are returned they are 
cleaned, and all refuse is at once put in 
covered receptacles for removal. It is 
said that eighty-two per cent. of all our 
impressions are received through the eye, 
and I have observed that the constant 
sight of disorder is demoralizing. I am 
sure that the pride of my helpers in their 
work and their efficiency would not be 
what it is if our servine-rooms were not, 
in their way, as attractive as the rooms in 
which our guests are served. While speak- 
ing of the preparation department, I will 
say, that, since we now havea room where 
cooking can be done, we have dispensed 
with the services of some of our peripa- 
tetie cooks. 

In looking back over the years, as I 
have done in writing of my work outside 
my home, I have been led to consider 
what difference it has made in our home 
life, and, excepting in very minor matters, 
I can not see that it has made any. In 
fact, as a family, we have never enjoyed 
ourselves more than since I added house- 
keeping for the public to my other duties. 


Anna Held Says: 


I very much prefer Gartner Ribbons 

Their colors are so rich and beautiful. 
This comment by one of the best dressed women on the 
American stage, merely confirms the well-known fact that 


GARTNER 


the RIBBON S with 
THE RICH COLORINGS 


are preferred and used by nearly all women expert in the 
art cs. 

If you wish to match a ribbon without the bother of 
shopping all over the city; if you want to get the proper 
ribbon always at the proper price; and if you want the 
1 colorings in ribbons—then ask at the ribbon cou 
for Gartner Ribbons. 


HOW TO HARMONIZE COLORS 
“The Gartner Ribbon Book™ tells you how and s 


No woman can wear a discord in colors if 


jollows “ The Gartner Ribbon Book.” Ask for it at 


Gartner Sons & Company, Dept. B, 478 Broadway, N. Y 


Look for this trade- ~ mark alwa 
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CATALOG FREE 


Sen your order today for one 
handsome skirts, and you will r 

very best skirt ered anywhere 
United States at the price. Fort 


expreeenge 2 
The Mabley & Carew Com 
Department 101, Cinelanati 
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SS 
ODORLESS HYGIENIC 


DRESS SHIELD 


Supreme in 


Beauty, Quality and Cleanliness 
Absolutely Free From Rubber, 
Sulphur and Poisonous Cement 


Can be Sterilized, Washed and Ironed. Guar- 
antee with every pair. All styles and sizes. At the 
Stores or sample pair sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., N. Y 


© Old Garpet 


New Rugs 


Reantifal designs to your taste-—Piain, 
Fancy, Oriental—at for any parlor. Goar- 
anteed to wear ten years, 


Rugs, 50c and Up 
Ours is the largest factory of ite kind 
in America. Established 3 years. 

Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG 
(Grand Prizes at 3° World's Fairs). 
We Pay the Freight 
Your old carpets: are . worth 
money ; dont throw them 
away. -Write to- 
day for FRE E 
book of designs. 
Prices, ete. 


307 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Mm. 


desr ade) 


TRADE MARK 


Petticoats 
Every Petticoat Guaranteed 


The latest styles in the new 
popular shades ; embroidered 
or plain. Made of guaranteed 
Hydegrade fabrics. Inexpen- 
sive, fashionable, durable. 


Beware of imitations. 
Be sure you find this 
label in the waist. 
band of every 
petticoat. 
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— -FABRIC,. 


Makers 
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Heathe 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 
DIRE T FROM CAWSTON’S FARM 


The limate, strong, vigorous birds and 
the ( ed feather workers combined, make 
possit t ostrich feathers in the world. 

Caw the original ostrich farm of America. 
SPRING BOAS 
AND LUMES 
Plume $5 up. 

i $10 up. 
ble. 
lec- 

cy re- 
ased. 


IEDALS 


stal for FREE Catalogue. 


« facts about ostrich farming in Cali- 
lescription and prices of all the latest 
ather plumes, boas, stoles, fans, etc. 


') ostrich feathers to look like new. 


OSTRICH FARM 
©. Box 22, South Pasadena, California 
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Pur fined Paraffine 
serves useful purpose 
almost ry day. 

Add a little (melted)to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash 
easier—mix a little into hot / 


Starch and have better. 
looking linens. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


givesa durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserv- 
ing time comes it’s 
the best air-tight 
seal for fruit jars 
and jelly glasses. 
Write for a Par- 
affine Paper Pad 
for use on ironing 
day—keeps sad- 
irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


(Incorporated) 


The Ideal Bust 
f 7S po a i rp | 


1 want every woman who feels 
) the is not quite perfectly devel- 
oped to write to me for my free 
book. I want to tell you all about 
the blessings of Nature’s Rival 


AIR FORM CORSET WAIST 
A corset waist slipped on and worn 
Just like any other corset waist—deli- 
cately inflated, giving the full, round 
bust form of a perfect woman. "Impos- 
sible for even your dressmaker to tel hy 
touch orsisht. Absolutely matural. Simple, | 
wey aljusted—weighs only 4 ounces. 

tite today for my free book. If you feel 
this need, ‘you owe this to yourself to 
. write today. 1 guarantee a handsome 
detection—1 KNow 7s suarantee that there will be no 


Rival send us hie ae your dealer does not sell Nature's 


HELEN HARLOW, Sa nage: 
105 Tacoma Building, 181 Cy a age gO 


| hours. 


THE DESIGNER 


(Continued from page 5) 


NE is for men and boys and one 
for women and girls, and they 
are equipped with modern appa- 

steel lockers and ample baths. 
are also outdoor gymnasiums 
or playgrounds and at least one base- 
ball diamond in each of ten parks. All 
gymnasiums and playgrounds are in 
the care of trained instructors, who con- 
duct classes in gymnastics, dancing and 
indoor games from October to May, and 
games, athletics and outdoor sports from 
May to October. Playground equipment 
has been selected with special reference to 
the play instincts and tendencies of all 
groups and ages, 

_ Gymnasium classes, sports and pas- 
times are organized for school- children, 
young working boys and girls and adults. 
In connection with the gymnasiums and 
playgrounds there are, in the ten parks, 
buildings which contain assembly halls, 


ratus, 
There 


clubrooms, reading - rooms, restaurants, 
locker-rooms and shower-baths. The 
buildings are open for the use of the 


people every day in the year. The 
swimming-pools are open from about 
June first until about October first, two 
days a week being set aside for women 
and girls. The Park Commissioners fur- 
nish bathing-suits, towels and soap, for 
which no charge is made. Neither is there 
any charge for the use of any of the facili- 
ties in the building, except in the restau- 
rants, where the prices are the very lowest. 
One of these play parks, Armour Square, 
typical of all, except that it is not of the 
largest, is ten acres in extent. The land 
cost $50,000, the buildings and swimming- 
pool $94,000, improvement and equip- 
ment $76,000, the capital cost amounting 
to $220,000. To operate Armour Square 
costs on the average about $29,000 per 
year, including policing and every other 
expense of operation and maintenance. 


N the arrangement of the grounds they 
have been distributed over as large 

an area of the population as possible so 
that one can be readily reached. Among 
the large parks in the group is Jackson. 
It comprises five hundred and forty- 
three acres, extending one and three- 
eighth miles along the edge of Lake 
Michigan. Upon it are one nine and one 
sixteen-hole golf course, golf shelter con- 
taining lockers and baths for both men 
and women, lunch-counter, football and 
baseball fields, tennis-courts, equestrian 
paths, boating, yacht harbor, skating, 
tobogganing. ‘Three hundred and seven- 


| ty-one acres are given over to tennis- 


courts, baseball and football fields, roque 
courts, boating, duck- pond and wad- 
ing-pool, floral display and conserva- 
tory, fly-casting pond, equestrian paths, 


| curling. tobogganing, skating, archery 


range and basket-ball courts. In addi- 
tion to these are Grant, Marquette, Me- 
Kinley, Calumet, Sherman and Ogden, 
ranging from sixty acres to three hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres in extent, and 
each provided with the same facilities 
for re¢reation, while those by the lake- 
side have additional provision for aqua- 
tie sports. Scattered here and there are 
what Chicago calls play parks, seventeen 
in number, each covering from ten to 
thirty acres, each with its field house, out- 
door and indoor gymnasiums for both 
sexes, grounds reserved for small children, 
tennis-courts, diamonds, skating-ponds 
and toboggan-slides. The swimming and 
plunge baths include ten that are from 
eighty to one hundred and fifty feet in 
length and of proportionate width, besides 
the waters of Lake Michigan. 

The first impression one gets here is of 
wide expanse, generous meadows of green, 
Around most of the parks one finds one 


| and two story frame dwellings, though 


close by may be seen the trolleys and ele- 
vated roads that are fast filling these re- 
gions and forcing up the Jand values. 
The sites are well chosen—close by the 
schools; and in the near future as dwell- 
ers crowd in, from one to four great school 
buildings will pour out their rollicking 
thousands into the parks during the play 
These are not parks such as most 
of us know, but great neighborhood cen- 


| ters for physical, mental and social ree- 


reation. They combine on a huge scale 
the new ideas from settlements, kin- 
der-gartens, schools and pioneer play- 


grounds of all the big cities in this country. 

The landscapes so swiftly created show 
admirable taste and skill, with their wide 
lawns and meadows, little thickets of 
shrubs and low hills for small down-roll- 
ing boys—for here the generous rule pre- 
vails that grass is meant to play on. But 
in order not to wear the ground bare, the 
main centers for play are covered with 
sand, “torpedo sand,” which will not rise 
in dust even on windy days. That the 
trees and shrubs may live immune in 
Chicago’s air, they are city-bred. The 
Park Board has its own nurseries here, 


from which last year alone over seventy- | 


five thousand trees and shrubs were 
taken. The field buildings are the work 
of Daniel Burnham, the White City build- 
er. The designer, Edward Bennett, has 
performed service of value to city parks 
the country over, for these low-spreading 
structures of coarse gray concrete, with 
their green vines and their whitewood 
trimmings, great arched windows, long, 
curving, vine-covered pergolas, low walls 
and wide terraces give to the landscapes a 
fresh distinctive beauty quite different 
from the dull monotony of most older 
park buildings in America. 


HE South Park group, including the 

boulevards between the parks, has cost 
the citizens of Chicago a little over seven- 
teen million dollars, of which about sixty- 
five per cent. was paid for converting the 
land purchased into the playgrounds for 
old and young. How have the people 
appreciated it? Let the figures of at- 
tendance tell the story. In one year 
371,000 men and women have patronized 


the indoor gymnasiums, 2,279,000 have | 


enjoyed themselves, in outdoor recreation, 
while 1,600,000 utilized the swimming 
and shower baths during the year. 

Thus has the city of Chicago set an ex- 
ample in providing facilities for “‘play” 


for the masses, but you find the same | 


spirit alive in the Far West. Los Angeles 
presents an illustration worth noting. 
Here are six public playgrounds for con- 
tinual use, and in addition to these the 
schoolhouses and grounds, instead of 
being deserted and useless in summer, are 
turned into centers of recreation. The 
people have these places right in their 
midst, as they are distributed throughout 
the city and are most numerous in the 
thickly settled districts. A recreation 
house, appropriate in design, was erected 
for public indoor recreation. 


people; also clubrooms for both sexes, a 
neighborhood library, a restaurant where 
simple food is sold at cost, baths and 
other conveniences. Except the meal 
service, the city pays the expenses of 
Inazintenance. 


LAYGROUND No. Lisa type of all. 

Old and young to the number of sixty 
thousand frequent it ina year. In the 
space for gardens, fifty of the little folk 
may amuse themselves in raising flowers 
and vegetables for coveted prizes. In other 
spots are the open-air gymnasiums, room 
for baseball, football and other sports, At 
the noon hour when the ground is reserved 
for the children of the public schools near 
by, one may see a thousand boys and girls 
disporting themselves, and all in a space 
only three hundred feet square. Los 
Angeles, though a city of only 175,000 
population, is willing to take from the 
public purse $40,000 each year not only to 
maintain its centers of recreation, but to 
addtothem. Why? Because the public 
believes it is worth while. In other cities 
individual generosity has aided liberally 
in this movement, as is strikingly illus- 
trated in the city of Baltimore. Here the 
Publie Athletic League controls a series 
of eleven outdoor gymnasiums, as it terms 
them, each fully equipped with suitable 
and practical apparatus. You find some 
in the city parks, some in smaller public 
squares, some in the yards of schools. 
Most of them are situated where they are 
most needed—in the tenement districts. 
They are not merely gymnasiums. They 
are gathering-places for the people, who 
here forget the hardships of their so-called 
home life in enjoying the healthful and 
innocent amusement provided. The con- 
tests bring out throngs of spectators from 


It contains | 
a hall where concerts, exhibitions and | 
other entertainments are given by the | 
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ROGERS 


SAINFLOOR 


FINISH 


FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE 
& WOODWORK 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

Send us 26 cents (stamps 
will do) and we will send 
you, express prepal a 
Sample Can (enough to coy- 
er 2) square feet, 2 coats) 
and a good brush. Specify 
shade desired. See below. 


ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
is a combined Varnish and 
Stala which docs not obscure 
the grain of the wood lika 
paint, Far more durable than 
ordinary varnish, rich in tone, 
produces natural wood effects. 

Kk makes old floors, old 
furniture, old woodwork look 
now. 


lmparts beauiy fo any 
wood, new or old, painted or 


unpainted. is easily applied 
by anyone. Easy to keep 
clean, sanitary, very economical, 
Dries quickly, is not affected 
by water, does not mar, 
shows noither heel marks nor 

scratches, 
The only floor finish that 

satisfies practical palaters, 

Made in Light Qak, Dark 
| | Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Malachite Green, Trans- 
parent; also made in Velvet 
Black for chandeliers, picture 
frames, open grate fixtures, 
or anything else (metal or 
wood) on which a dead black 

is desired, 
Our Booklet, “Care of 
mailed free on re- 


| | DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
| | Dept 20 Detroit, Mich. 


La france 


_ SHOE ror WOMEN? 


Choose La France Shoes for 
Spring. You will be in good 
company—they are now worn 

} by the most fastidious and dis- 
criminating women. 

They are the oe inter- 
pretation of the latest foreign 
and American fashions — a 
comfort to the foot and a de- 
light to the eye. 

It is economy to wear them 
too—the materials are selected 
not only for beauty, but for 


long service, and the workman- 
ship is of superlative quality. 


Ask your dealer for La France Shoes. 
“The Inside Story”? of Ia France, 
as told by an outsider—beantifully 
illustrated—sent FREE on request. 


Williams, Clark & Company, 
375 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited {vom the trade wher 
coer La France are net on sale. 
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Suesine Silk 4 (+4 
Sak har gaitely Beautiful 6 9 


Dresses and Waists 


There is no other silk so light, so cool, so dur- 
able and so pretty for summer wear—at home, up 
in the mountains or down by the shore—as Suesine. 

To show = what Sucsine Slik fs Hke and the wonderf lly 


brillant and delicate colors suitable for negligee, house, street, 
carriage, calling and evening gowns of every description, 


we will send you, absolutely free, thirty- 
seven samples of Suesine Silk—more than 
285 square inches altogether, equal in 
all to two pages of this magazine. 


We ask only, that, when writing for these free samples, you 
will mention the name of your regular dry goods dealer, and 
say whether he sells Soesine Silk or not. Please be sure to 
give that foformationin writing to us. 


SUESINE SILK JS Silk 


Suesine Silk 7S Silk. We cannot emphasize 
that too strongly. Do mof confuse it with the 
scores of “look-like” silks. Suesine is rea/ silk 
Woven inside the pure silk is a fine, strong, long 
silky filament of Egyptian cotton, -giving double 
strength and double wear without detracting from 
the exquisite beauty and fineness of the silk itself. 
That is the “Suesine Idea.” It is ours. Nobody 
can copy or imitate it. That is why Suesine, while 
costing much less than Jap or China silk, gives 
better service, and holds its beauty longer. It 

roves its better value not only at first sight, but 
by actual wear. Suesine will not crack or split at 
creases, nor will it develop pinholes like adul 
terated silk. 

Once you see Suesine Silk, you will not be able to 
resist its charm—that is why we want you to see it. 
Send at once for the thirty-seven free samples 
showing the cheerful, dainty, brilliant shades, and 
these new colors so much in demand :— 


Mulberry Wistaria Taupe Catawba 

Sapphire Peacock Lobster Emeraid 

Suesine Silk is a fabric for dressy uses or for 
constant wear,—for every week in the year, and 
for every day in the week. 

If your dealer hasn't Suesine Silk —with the name on the 
selverige—don't be talked into buying a substitute or you will be 
sorry. Suesine Silk has tempted scores of stores to offer cheap 
flimsy stuffs masquerading and tra fing on the rn lation of 
Suwesine; these imitations are adulterated with tin, g i iron- 
dust which make them quickly fall into pleces—don't be coaxed 
of persuaded Into buying them, for you will » arely regret it fc 
you do, Insist upon the genuine Suesine with the name 


SUESINE SILK 


stamped along the edge ofevery yard. The fact that we star Pp 
the name on every yard of Suesine Silk proves we are certain 
Suesine will please you, 

If your dealer has not Suesine Sik, write to us (mentioning 
your dealer's name and address) and we will make it easy for 
you to examine and buy Suesine Silk—as easy as if you stood 
at the counter. We do not sell Suesine Silk except to dealers 

but If we cannot send you the name and address of a fealer 
in your city who hassSuesine Silk, you may send us the money 

4744 a yard—and we will see that your order is filled by a 
reliable house. Suesine Silk will thus cost you no more than if 
you bought at a store in your m city. Write for the thirty- 


seven FREE samples today, NOW. 


Bedford Mills +: 7s s. 


BES2-36T7—The darker of 


make up wonderfu ly}ettractive cow 


ry blte Suewine. Tw i 2 ° 
ew York City phe ney ag day een hy Ee 
Always, when ~ ing, be sure to mention the name and ad- yards of 1) And Standard 


dress of your Deale 


nd say whether or mot he sells Swerine. Pattern Ne. 977. 


oodas 
Color everything from the daintiest silks and cottons to 
heaviest woolen and mixed goods—~all with the 


same packa: 
Ask your den) 
Wri 


This te Mra. Sarthe i 
L Supgitteen -y OUF entire method, 


Peiwere, X. ¥, ove including study and 
of tthe 4 “tic: ' : 
pre ot coan y Practice, taught by 
thie echeel correspondence, 

We have traine! thowsands of women, begin- 
hers and practical nurses, in their own homes, to 
carn $10 to $25 a week 

If you desire a larger sphere of infuen ¢. 
greater independence, and worthier remunecra- 
tion, Mail this Coupon 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


309 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Plesse ornd your 6 pp Mine Book for 199) capiaining 
methed, with f wmctesefcl purses. 


“Look arvund the house amd see 


Buys this handsome Mission 
Art Shade Lamp. Pan- 

els iu shade made of gen 

vine art gins«, green 

and white, size 16 in. square, 7 in 
deep. Portable La 
inches h the latest designs { for New 
weathered oak, hand rubbed, wax finish. Catalog of 
They lend an air of refinement to the Portable 


home—a mostacceptab! ttoa friend 
Carefully made by artisans iu love with 
their work, and fully guaranteed. Our 
special price, $2.90, buys lamp complete 
inevery way andrearly to use—for gas, 
oll or electricity. Write today for 
new eatalog of artistic lamps 

and domes in greatwariety. Address 


HYACIL CREAM 


Dalntily Perfumed 
REMOVES FRECK 


A apeciall ong led cream 


ee work perfectly 

ents postpaid. Order | 

direct or send for particulars. 
Address Dept, EF 86, 


The Silverton Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ORNAMENTAL WIRE sw STEEL FENCE 


heaper than wood, LA W N 
combini 


ing strength 


Special representatives in every community to 


secure subscriptions for THE DESIGNER. 


Special territory reserved. Liberal commissions 


offered on both new and renewals of expiring 


subscriptions. THE DESIGNER is the 


easiest of all Magazines to sell. Write to-day 


for fall particulars. 
; STANDARD FASHION CO. 


12-14-16 Vandam St. NEW YORK CITY. N. Y. 


FENCE 


Many Styles. Sold on trial at 


and-art. For lawns SS) SYVVLY Wholesale prices. Save 20 to 
churches, einéietion vwy aS beh fy 40 per cent. _ Illustrated Cat 
Send for FREE it alogue free.” Write to-day. 

} CATALOG. | Address j}} |} KITSELMAN BROS. 
The Ward Fence Co. |||} / 
Box 687, Decatur, Ind, Box SH, Muncie, indiana. 
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the working classes, who applaud their 
team or encourage the neighborhood 
champion as he vies with the others, =I 

The object of the Athletic League is 
not merely the encouragement of sport 
and the. training of the body. It is to 
educate the public to the health, the pleas- 
ure and enjoyment that such pastimes 
will give. In short, its chief aim is the 
betterment of what we sometimes call the 
“underworld,” by the use of simple and 
natural methods. It is the idea of one 
man. Years ago, as a college athlete, he 
stood in an arena of old Greece as an 
American champion, but Robert Garrett 
does not believe in athletics merely to win 
success in contests. He knows their im- 
portance in making able men and able 
women,—in building up the nation. It 
has become a part of his life-work to im- 
press this knowledge upon others. He it 
is who has originated the Baltimore sys- 
tem, and his private funds have been the 
principal source of establishing and main- 
taining one of the most elaborate series of 
“public play parks” in the country. Such 
is the interest aroused in his efforts, how- 
ever, that others have volunteered to as- 
sist, and the league which he founded has 
rapidly grown in numbers and importance. 
Cooperating with it are four social settle- 
ments, which Mr. Garrett was also instru- 
mental in creating, where earnest men 
and women by their daily life in the tene- 
ment districts are bettering the conditions 
of their adopted neighbors. 

Baltimore’s Public Athletic League is 
intended for the boys and girls in their 
teens and for the parents. Cooperating 
with it, the Children’s Playground Asso- 
ciation has scattered its sand-piles, open- 
ed its kindergartens, established its 

zurden places and play spots in thirty 
different sections of the city where one 
hundred and twenty women devote 
themselves to amusing and at the same 
time directing the thought and deeds of 
the little ones of all classes and conditions 
toward that which is better—and it may 
be said here that many a mother sees and 
hears, and, as she leads her child home- 
ward from the gathering, realizes that 
some of life’s sunshine is even for her and 
hers. 

Thus you can go toa hundred commu- 
nities and see proof that we are thinking 
more of each other as individuals and as 
communities. And the spirit has spread 
among the big employers of labor. Here 
and there the mill-owner has built his 
model town for the working people with 
its spacious park for outdoor pleasure of 
all sorts. On the edge of the town may 
be a garden where the children can turn 
up the earth and from the seed bring forth 
the harvest. Such a spot is the little town 
of Le Claire in Illinois, where Nelson O. 
Nelson, a Swedish farm-boy who became 
an industrial millionaire, has made a life 
monument to his léve and thought for 


humanity. 

In the city of Cleveland the Hiram 
House is a so-called social settlement, but 
it means far more than the decision of a 
few men and women to live in the “slums” 
and make their home a center of hospital- 
ity and education for those about them. 
Well do they know the aid of out-of-doors, 
the benefit of recreation. They have 
established Progress City, where several 
hundred children of the streets “play” at 
being citizens, but are really acquiring 
the elements of good citizenship. Seven 
thousand folk of the city tenements may 
be guests at Hiram House for the various 
lectures, classes and other features organ- 
ized for their benefit during the year, but 
this does not prevent the hosts from main- 
taining a summer camp in the country 
where old and young may all be as chii- 
dren indulging in games and sports. | 

From Ohio to Georgia is a long leap, 
but down in the Southland they have not 
forgotten the toiler and the low ly. There 
is a saying that “corporations have no 
souls.” In the busy city of Columbus a 
cotton manufacturing company has proy- 
ed that thisis untrue. It has established 
a “Child Garden.” What does this mean? 
Not only a garden for the amusement 
and education of the children. but a gar- 
den where they plant themselves to be 
nurtured as tenderly as the delicate shoots 
of green. } 


This is the reason the company 
gives for its garden: “Love of mere money, 
to the exclusion of all else, springs from a 
narrow and mistaken creed. It not only 
smothers what original good may be in 
ourselves, but retards human progress 
as a whole, in exact proportion to our 
strength and opportunities.” 

Within the shadow of the factory build- 


Safety and Comfort 


For the Child 


Convenience 
For the Mother 


Wagner Quick-Folding 
Go-Cart 


has flexible springs under the seat, absolutely prote: ting 
the baby from injury in crossing bumps. High so 
supports the child's » The Wagner Cart 
ver. The back ¢ to three positions 
reclining and horizon The body of the cart i 
and longer than in other carts—the hood } igher 
larger. The exclusive Wagner brake isa 
guarantee against accidents 


Opens or Closes Sy 
With One Motion 


The Wagner opens and locks 
securely with one motion. One 
motion closes it com tly— 
wheels, handle and al It is 
built of steel—fine finish—tested 
tubber tires. Most comfortable 
most convenient, most durable, 
handsomest go-cart made. 
FRE PATTERN of 
Baby's Coat 
Tell us your dealer's na 
and we will send you an excl 
sive little go-cart coat pattern 
free. Alsu book- 
let describing all 
Wagner Carts. 


E. R. Wagner 

Mfg. Co. 
91 32nd St. 
N. Mil- 


waukee 


lightnin< 
Freezer 


Wholesome ice cream | 
the little folks. Dainty cd 
serts for the dinner. Eas 
and quickly made, in 
Lightning Freezer; a 
distinctly superior qual 
The Light 
Autc 


turning. I 
ice and | 


Insist on the Lightning Fre 

Ww for “Frozen Sweets,” a book of Mr 

Rorer’s recipes for ice creams and other froz 
Serts, and showing by photographs the Lig \ 
j 


Freezer easy way of quickly making ice 


NORTH BROTHERS MFG. CO., Philade!, 


I will send this bea 


utiful 2 oz. nate 

ural wavy (or straight) extra 
short stem switch, full S4inches long 

of & Complete set 12 Curty Coronet 
Puffs, no moncy in advance. Made to 


order to match hair 

ON APPROVAL 
for examination. If satisfactory pay the 
express agent $1.95 and charges and the 
Switeh or Puffs » s want 
both Switch and F y s© when 
writing and pay age 


flock of hair when ordering » 

coler. Write for my book of berg: 
M. B. CLENN CO., Dept. A, 

346 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Il. 


Wescan positively remove an 
ase of freckles with 


N’S FRECKLE CREAM ¥ 
This le 5 etrome assertion, be vi 
tefend your money If mot sat ‘ 
remedy ls prepared for this ose ailment 
Write for particulars 
STILLMAN CREAM CO., 
Dept. D, 


You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, wh 
we will send on receipt 
4 postal card meftioning 
THE DESIGNER 

We can supply you with 
ali materials used in 
the art. The catalogue 
contains many valuable 
hints, 


THE FRY ART CO 
41 West 25 8t., NW: ¥ City 


c asy Tt does not 
E sh § years. S-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 

y Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 
GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Rosalind 1909 Automatic Hair Wavers 
A new device Sm ores) 


for women’s 

comfort ROSALINO WAVER 
Will create any wave effect desired. Made of aluminum-—easily 
and quickly adjusted, and designed to produce latest Paris effects. 


At your dealer's, 10 cents a pair, or direct if he on rym. 
THE ROSALIND CO., Dept. 0, 377 Broadway, New York 
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- he ki “& |The Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobe 


ings, within sound of the cluttering a 
v , g and (AIR GHT) 
an and humming of Spindle and loom, is a picture | ‘ ” 
W om upon which the student of hum 


anity may What do you think of a moth, dust, scot and moisture 

gaze and ponder. It is a picture of child SFA proof protective service, not for fifteen dollars, the price 

pleasure, of child life w here, amid flowers | : you would have to pay a regular storage agent, but for 

to need darning, is the kind wives | 4Nd games, the mind as well as the body one dollar, right in your own home—and the possibility 
* DOWIdays of the little ~ of getting at your garments not merely once a year, but 


, kood-Seeling and good. one is being developed by the 


leryeoa tone skill of the trained instr- whenever you want to—every day if you wish ? 
: ee This uined instructor. That would be pretty fine, wouldn't it ? 
| Soe ene of the progress of the rec- And that’s just what you can do with the Wayne 
reation movement in the United States Cedared Paper Wardrobe (air tight). 
would be ‘incomplete without reference , a Py arte | 
to the impetus that has been given it by The Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobe (air tight) is | 
the Playground Association of America. made of jute hemp paper, cedared, looking like cedar 
Composed of men and women who are and smelling fragrantly of cedar, 
leaders in movements for civic benefits in Hf Unlike ordinary wood pulp paper, which splits, cracks ' 
this country, it has : 5 and tears easily, the paper in the Wayne Cedared Paper 
itry, it has done much to arouse i i i 
the public to the great necessity f this Wardrobe is tough, pliable and everlastingly strong. 
G t d H i fee Maite ate thee When the Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobe is closed 
uarantee osiery cature of life in the town and city, and it is practically air tight. 
Read Our Four Guarantees Carefully has been instrumental in forming socie- That’s the basic reason of its excellence—that's why 
New pair for any pale that meers through in heel ties for this object. The Pittsburg plan no moth or other injurious 
) ith our month: qui: s o . 2 = = 
aa pn TA ee < : quivalent to six pairs | for thirteen public recreation centers at an | insects—-why no smoke, no 
ney back if you don’t find Buster Brown’s better outlay of $2.000 000 of the blie aw soot, no dust, no moisture 
terial and finer weave than any other 25c : P eS 7 oe EE PUDHC TRORGY — in Fe f 
y other | is due in part to the efforts of nssocintion can get into the Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobe. 


ack if you don’t find Buster Brown’s softer, 


Then you can hang the Wayne Wardrobe ap any- 


silkier an looking a 7 other 28c stockings, | Members. er has arranged play-con- where, in the garret, in the basement, or in the back 
Money back if t ye hurts the feet 2 i sTeSSES “stivals ‘ ave § ; } is Aad 7 Ree 
1 Aes: ee taranteee Svatedt yom apeinet anee a hie : pe festivals that have aroused hall—just as you wish—without the least fear of injury 
yssible cause of dissatisfactoin, so why not hee | Much attention to the movement, and has to your clothes. 
pe° at once and prove their superiority? formulated a plan for an extensive system You can easily put the costliest dresses, or your 
as Huster Br Tone ant eaten R are made in = for the city of Washington. Two other of husband’s uniforms or dress suits, into the Wayne 
Blue and or Men—in all sizes.’ They are sold its achievements Lave been the reorgan- Cedared Paper Wardrobe (air tight) without creasing 
FOUR PAIRS FOR $1.00 ization of a movement for playgrounds sce wrinkling aa the least. There’s a row of 
by high-gr partment stores and dealers. Ask your | for no less than thirty-one cities in the mets hangers it eack ayne Wardrobe to hold your 
dealer to = emto you. If he hasn't them don’taccept State of Missouri, asa yart of the univer. clothes in shape—they won't fall in a heap in the bottom 
inferior st $, bet send usa gollar bill and z itvext . — <3 . } see f ofthe bag. Then you can take your clothes out when- 
ler's * tating whe T fo oys, Girls, } 5 y extens , § 4 H ; 
Women ar ng size (or size of shoe) and color desired, ‘ le » * - si som ty rn oe a ese Eves yun want them, just = easily, and they won't smell 
Postpaid, te vs for BREE copa Reger mal, | law in Massachusetts making it neces- | | disagreeably either. You can wear then immediately 
ay ie us foe FREE copy of Buster's Latest ed for sis city of ten ampere ad after taking them out. Txytng to expel tho ) ate irae Wayms 
BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 1abitants and over to prove by vote if the 
50-360 Sicrman Ave. - Chatta . | majority of its people are agains -* ‘bea 77. et 
350-360 — Os Tannese Tenn. Jority of its people are for or against Send for How to Care for lothes It $s Free 
an appropriation for playgrounds at the 
municipal expense. owe have a neat little booklet entitled No.7. ah Paco en) peep ne oe Rech Fer Des. 
R s & ow to Care for Clothes” that we will send nr y . x60, 1.50 $17.10 "3 
Here briefly is the reason given by the you freeofcharge upon receiptoftheattached yo s. Mad ad Far Bee dee6x36 are! 7 
association for its existence: coupon from you. This little booklet contains Ses tae W, WTR Gane boce 
rf = 4 some very practical suggestions to the house- ¢ the Wayne Wardrobe at you 7 WAYNE 
In the playgrounds lie the real begin- wife on the care of clothes,and every woman _ better class dry goods or yy 
nings of the social redemption of the now oni ieee ee ee aN see een 
| people in large cities. The greatest need The Wayne Wardrobe is good enough for Wayne Wardrobe in stock, fill 


of American life to-day is some common anybody—cheap enough for everybody. out coupon, advise us as to the 


Absolutel i | : if k lnwi rae Each Per Des. fast een of Wayne 7 ; : 
olutely sanitary. mecting-ground for the people where busi- No.1, Children’s Garments, 23x6x34 - $0.50 $5.75 ardrobe you wish, en- Care for Clothes” promptly. 
| ‘ i » ae * - '. ” The dealer f whom I weald 
Protect the health of | | ness may be forgotten, friendships formed ayes =" a eR a ag te acer 7 of nitte te buy 2 Maree sare 
- family by keeping | and cooperations established. The play- Ho. 3. Prema ette, Prox Coats, BUxtx50 ‘15 8.55 portation prepaid. 7 Se eee ee 
‘ood sweet and whole- sround has great possibilities in this direc- es % henge - 75 6.55 Tones felihe Wayne 7 ---- 


some. Made entirely No. 5. 


otherwise return 7 month. weeee —_ eascecewcs 
of steel, enameled 


tion. It is already the social center for 


; at hh fi : 1m 1146 2 eee Tt te aletinetly understood that I am ender 
spotless white, inside and the children, and it is coming to be so more inner and Heepiton Gowns, res he 1 dese JOMT f ggiien to ny 6 Wayne Werte 
outside. Round in and more for adults. If we ean system- , hanger 1, . ty Mane oe: sc ee es. § 
shape, there are no atically encourage this tendency and or- Wayne Paper Goods Company , f Ak 
cracks, seams or nasty ganize our playgrounds accordingly, we Fort Wayne, Inds «pet en <etsesesenen 


corners to dig out, no 
Pp t or germs to lodge. Removable 
Revolving Shelves do away with “reaching 
ov !or muss. Natural 
ret vaintains an even, 
perature with 

Ball- bearing 


shall do much to satisfy a great need. A 
~ jc . : . . = . 

field house in itself is a good beginning in what seems 
the way of bringing playgrounds to adults. OUR FREE BOOKLET rr ves impossible 


The play festival is another feature which ; 
: ne , 
brings in the parents, and, more and more, Let Us Send It To You lle gl op ne Sd 


games for older people are coming to be make an enormous saving of fuel, labor and time. It 


brass trim- | added in most places. In many places > i sage hogs ier ge staan § 
handsomest | entertainments and fairs have been satus aesore cooked jucfentiete the. s cs 
and rigerator made, | held on the playgrounds and there is an nee . 
—— aay for free increasing tendency, for mothers especial- Roasted in Calorie Caloric Fireless Cookstove ' 
esc am . oe ios \ 
MD We aa cane | ly, to bring their small childre re hes hoa ip and much cheaper than is possible by any other proc- 
freight yout station Wl your rhe activity and devotion of t tis body a / . ess... It a why, by its use, all the putritious 
wend tle them, | have the indorsement of the great thinkers — lane mis he food are pre- 
META! ‘SI AMPING co. | of the country which can well be inspired Rou em are made tender. Why the food is hygienically 
23 Jackson, Mich. r t | by such words as these from Dr. Josiah oasted in Caloric cooked—more healthful—thereby preventing indiges- 


ae 
Ww Frost Refrigerator 


a —— | Strong: 
Are You Gettin Stout? “The impulse to play is as natural and 
“a g normal as the inclination to sleep or the 
You can have as good a figure as desire to eat; and, when we learn its | 
y woman if you wear one of our ine, we see that it is not simply a 
Ewing Reducing Garments meaning, we see th: is not simply 
and you need not diet, take permissible thing, but a divinely order- 
crags rag eae een ed thing. In God’s kindergarten, as in 
ema t wing H © . . 
Abdominal "Reducin Band, man’s, play is the medium of education. 
Without it the child can not be normally | 
developed. With every power of body | 


tion. Why there are no escaping odors. Why there 
is no danger of burning or overcooking. How 
indifferent cooks become expert. Do not confuse 
the Caloric with other Fireless cookstoves—it is 


Fie Baked in Calorie different, far superior in every way. It is the only 


one that actually 
foot in _its raw state, as well as Stews, steains, boils, etc, 
without first heating or partially cooking, or without finishing the 


cooking on a regular stove. It is absolutely sanitary—no cloth, 
Bread Baked in Calorie felt, or leather to become foul— just metal that can be scalded 
clean. Used in thousands of homies, sanitarlums, Domestic Sclence departments of learti g univer 
sitiesandthe U.S. Army. Made insix sizes and styles. You cannot afford to be without a Caloric. We positively puarantee 
it will give you complete satisfaction—you are to be the « mly judge. Your money back if you are not satisfied. Ask your 
werchant to show you a Oalorle—if he cannot, we will tell you who can, Write for the free booklet anyway—today—now. 


You'll find §t Interesting. 
COOKBOOK FREE 


10 page handsomely bound cookbook free with every Caloric, or mailed for 60 cents, 
which fs refunded when you buy a Calorie. 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, 300 McKey Blvd., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
(Formerly at Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
at study; because he is twice as much in- 


A Kalamazco 
terested in play as in work or study, and 


: . . . s4 
it is perfectly natural and right that he ; Direct to You 


DE MARK REGISTERI 


and the Ewing Bust educing 
Garment. oot are beauti- 
fully made of light materials, c DO 
lined with thin rubber, ven-f | and mind, use is the inexorable condition 
eee ee of growth. Nothing is more characteris- | 
tic of a healthy child than unceasing ac- 
tivity, and to insure this sustained ac- | 
tivity Nature gives him the impulse to 
play. A healthy boy will work at play | 
twice as hard as he will work at work or 


towear. No buckles, straps 

or steels, They will re- 

A duce you without the 
a slightest harm or incon- 
_ venience. We make them 
“= to your measure to re- 

* duce just the parts you 
wish, Every garment guaranteed. 
No corset can reduce you per- 
manently, and no other Redne: 
ing Garments are hygienic and 
3 mfortable. The Ewing Reduc- 
ing Garments do not bind or dis- 


tri a to other parte they draw. the fat should be. A little five-year-old invalid | , | villages man Co eatiacd castomners in more than, 17,00 cities 

ducer weighs ouny 5 oz. " Radorsed by cola Piva. of the tenement snid: “I don’t want to . 4 $40 by baying a Kalamazoo stove or ramze on 

he oe ds ofmenand women wearers. Wearf | get dead and be an angel,—I want to | 2 aa 360 DAYS APPROVAL 

owns made. w weeks before having your spring play first.””’ If God gives the instinct, RRA oe iat direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 
Send Sco . . An os t = ” & a 1] - & higher reputation or gives better sati«faction. You run no 

Maks. Deny es oem Leger eine nat sed meengurement man ought to provide the playground. b A isk. You sive all dealers’ profits. We pay the frokght. 


yeu. New York Sales Ru 


ee Roos, Mrs Copeland. Wet Sint St. and Fifth Ave a Send a Postal for Catalogue /, 
THE EF. L. EWING Co. + er For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 246, if 
1000 Sheffield Ave., Chicago | creat ap ry For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 821. { 
Ww, —— Y. _— MUSIC 3 boy Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
e Trust ou ‘es Our jong oa heme mgr baking 
| Se rensting easy. 
19 Days By ALICE CORBIN al 
ee One, two, three, One, two, three, 
e , 
write today for this | One, two, three, Onel— } 
| handsome 1¢-inch, beau- i ~tis-j | 
MM titutty coried, carefully | I do not think prac-tis-ing 
onder If pea fot en te Ver-y much jun, 7 


bargain remit $1.85 each, or 
cguten Bicanteeaien 1 For each lit-tle jin-ger will 


' ; 
tihil HY 
“ANNA AYERS Go its own way, | \/ VEZ ] 
saa F734 vale With-oul pay-ing ‘ten-tion to I 


CHICAGO 0 
eile’ 1 What I may say! 


Mrs. Bradley's Face Wash } 
moves moth,tan,freckles, ‘4 

<reatind mnemncns me One, two, three, One, two, three, 

vents wrinkles, ess and One, two, three, One! 


exible 


Can You Do This With Your Comb? 


Not unless it's a W-W Flexibl The W-W_ outlasts any 
t and special process of man- 
fed and hand finished. Will 


FACE 


. ¢ br ds 1 with entire satis- = 
{t son, aging of the skin. Makes is ; oe nan are uscd t satis. - 
Mas cma and beautiful. By mail 2c. Agents wanted. At last the old Jes-son is } f Bn \ or shell col “a Send for Beetle es ¥ 
: - C.S. BRADLEY, N-192] Western Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. O-ver and done! 


WILLARD & WILLARD, 65 D, Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Nervous Headaches 


so often the kx ane of the busy modern 
woman, find quick relief in the use of 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 

Everyone knows the v alue « f menthol fo 
nervé-aches of any kin your doctor wi 
tell you how much better it is whe 1 COM 
poe nded with Vase line, ‘the greatest of all 
amily remedi 

Mentholated Vaseline soothes the 
nerve: id stops the ache. It is easil 
and quickly applied, and the re 

> almost imme te t 

you_to always have this pre “para 
the house 

Menth 
the twelve Vaseline 
together make ac 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Peck Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vascline Borated Vaseline 


Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Vaseline Cold — 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’”’ Product 


25 State Street, New York 


London Office : 
42 Holborn Viaduct 


G 
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db be K Glove pe rfection was 
not attained until the 

“NIAGARA”’ Process was 

discovered and used only in 
connection with the manufac- 

| ture of NIAGARA | 
M: AID” Silk Gloves. 


ry * NIAGARA MAID” 
le value _herete 


_ 


nown in silk ea well 
groomed aprx 
zeTs to th c 

“NIAGARA” 


1 ric C 


PROC 


beauty 
We — 
finger end 
bility that f NIAGARA | 


MAID” Si 


sloves. Othe: rs may offer 
r you price si 


arity, but that is all.” 

a There is every shade and color tone 

mm 6 that fashion calls 
Aninr i 


ictly“ NIAGARA” 
acelet effect at 


mm 6is a h " 

Ps wrist of t * embroidered glove. WI 
te 

fey 


ands of the gloves are no long 
. 1 can be detac 


L hed and 
v attach a new pair at & 
a considerable saving. a 


Regular and quarter sizes. The quar- 
ter size f ly to be had in §& ; 
or 


“NIAGARA MAID" s 


i ae 
ik] Sane short gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, Gd 
| S = 9 
' 

Lcd 


ilk Gloves. = 


Long Silk Gloves, T5c, $1. 00, $1.25, $1.50, 


Embroidered aa Gloves, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, $4.5 


Men's Gloves, ty 00, $1.25. Misses’ 
Gloves, 50c to $1.50. 


fa Every pair of “NIAGARA MAID” ~ 
he Silk Gloves is fully guaranteed. 


Ask for “NIAGARA MAID" Sik ¢ t “3 


4 < mst cl 
re < ere te tee Pt 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS, 


Dept. E, North Tonawanda, N.Y. [iy 


and paste them care fully into a 
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FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS” 


A GIFT FOR THE SOLDIERS 
By H. D. HOWELL 


HOO ahoo—hoo!’ 
A At the farther end of the broad 


piazza a small boy lay upon his 
back, digging his plump fists into his e yes 
and wailing. 

“What’s the matter, Kirk?’ asked 
Campbell, coming out and looking at his 
younger brother with contempt for his 
babyishness 

Kirk paused long enough to reply, “I 
wants Iny mama, ahoo—ahoo—hoo!”’ 

“There isn’t a bit of use erying for 


HE. BEGAN TO DROP THE BLOSSOMS 


mama. Don’t you om she won't be 
I ack for e-e-ever so long 23 

“But I wants her.” 

“Come on, Kirk,” Campbell said, “let’s 
ride our horses.” 

“Don’t want to wide 
hoo!” 

“I'll tell you what! Don’t you want 


to see me act on the actin’ bs 


horses, hoo— 


“Don’t want to see you act 
bar—want to see my mama, shoo hoo— 
hoo!” 

t, Kirk, mama’s gone to he Ip make 
wreaths for the soldiers and she said she 
wouldn’t be back till late.” 

‘Tirk wants to make weaths for sol- 


I ” said 
a eath 
juired 


ered Campbell. “T’ve 
them lots of times. 
»w where a wreath is, too, 


got on his feet and followed. On 

nd knees Can pt ell crawled under 

the porch and got an old wire h Op. 
“Now,” he announced t 


t tie flowers 


ell make it 


» tree and t 


guess mama wouldn’ like us 

to pick any of her roses,’ 
Kirk watched Campbell with admirir ig 

eyes as he scrambled up into the tree. 
“You pick them up and put them over 


there on the bench,” 
began to drop the bright blossoms. 

When there was a big pile of the flowers 
Campbell came down from the tree and 
sent Kirk to the house for scissors, whil 


he unearthed his own particular ball of 


string from a corner of the wood-shed. 

In the fragrant shade of the gnarled old 
tree the labor of love was commenced. 
Campbell found it hard to make the short 
stemmed flowers stay tied, but with the 
aid of long pieces of ivy the hoop soon 
began to look like a wreath. 

“The soldiers that they make wreaths 
for are dead, Kirk. They got dead fight- 
ing in the war. When I grow up I’m 
goin’ to be a soldier,” said Cx umpb ll. 

At last all the mimosas were in place 

“Now we'll take it to the hall,” he de- 
clared. ‘Won’t mama be s’prised?” 

Although it was but a few blocks dis- 
tant, it took the boys a long time to reach 
the hall. The sun was hot, and the mi- 
mosas kept falling out. Fins ally Kirk 
poe ec a rear guard, gathering up the 
fie and putting them into his skirt. 

- Kingsley was getting ready to go 
home whe ‘n she saw her boys in the door. 

For an instant she did not recognize her 

own children, 

“Why, Campbell!” she 
“what does this mean?” 

“We brought a wreath for the soldiers, 
me an’ Kirk,” he answered. 

‘Ess, an’ here’s de ’mosas.” Kirk 
he ke i out his lapful of flowers. 

‘A wreath for the soldiers? Why, you 
precious, precious darlings!’ 

Then all the ladies gathered round 
kiss and pet them. Everybody said 

What a bee-yutiful wreath it w: And 
that afternoon, dressed in suits of spot 


exclaimed, 


less white, two happy boys rode in a 
carriage with their mother, while real 


“WE BROUGHT A WREATH” 


soldiers marched on ahead to the musie of 
ife and drum. And when it was time 
to decorate the graves, thei 


Wreath was 
put on the grave of ¢ a sol lie r oO had 
i tten dead, fight ing rin the war 


h 


PRIZES FOR BRIGHT CHILDREN 


EAR LADS AND LASSIES: 

D Hurrah for May, the month of 

blossoms! It’s time to get out your 
balls and tops and a ler; ropes and 
jacks, isn’t it? What spl ndid times you 
must be having out of doors these days, 
Perhaps some of you are young nature 
students and know just where all the new 
nests are, and the names of the birds that 
built them. 

You children who love the out- of-doors 
will want to enter my contests this mont th, 
I know. Ir n fact every child, whe ther in 
city or country, will find some ‘thing he can 
do. Reme mber that I love to “he from 
you, and am always glad to answer your 
questions. I like to receive your photo- 
graphs, too, or pictures of your homes, 


great 


book labeled ‘ “Aunt Ruth’ 8 Se rap-Book,” 

which I show proudly to all my 
Ever devot edly, 

Au NT Rurr 


Vis itors 


Essays: The five children sending me 
the best essays entitled } 
My n,” “A Walk Through the 
Woods”’ or “Grandfather” will each re- 
ceive a beautiful book. 


“May-time in 


Drawings: The five children sen ling 
me the best drawings of an umbrella and 


‘The Bird’s Nest’ will each 


a new game, 


Ove 


rece 


shoes or 


Be sure 
address on 
me before 


contests are 


or cor 
Contestants 
Tae Design 
Tue Drsien 


ny kind is require l 
~d not be sul cribers to 


Address AN xT Ruta, 


he ordered as he 


Crooked :.? 


crooke d, weak 


. bac ks straight 
B a  & Ss an dstrong, is the 


result of long, 


Straightened a ne 


years finally 
crowned with success. Iam so confident that 


jit will bring help and relief to others, no 


matter how serious the case or of how long 
tanding, that I am willing and glad to take 
ALL THE RISK of its trial. 

Don’t give up! If Spinal Curvature, De- 
formity, or any form of spinal defect h afilic ted 
you—or if your child shows signs - it—I offer 
ye ou positive, certain help. My A pplian ce is 

ifferent from all others—it is scientific—it is 


PR: ACTICAL, 


Sent on Trial 
30 Days’ Use Without Risk 


Don’t delay, but write me fully at once. | 
will not only send you come lete informatio 
about the Sheldon Appliance, but I will a 
explain how to get the right Appliance for yo 
case and try it thirty days at MY RISK. 


The Sheldon 
: dan guerre 


ht and 
Ne 
ASts, Ors 
mve aS 


af 


4 
. a 


ed 


ts 


$160,000,009 
LOSS B* 
RATS 


. don’t let another day ¢ 
ut investigating 

iance. Write at for f 
tion, Address } t 7 
Philo Burt Manulactaring Co., 
200 Sth Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE RA 


HEALTH Makes 
MERRY GO ROUND jecairi 
° 


CHILDRE 


RTC 2 
: COLLEGE- =SCHOOL 


Smee ty: “- LODGE. 


Xg 


\ 
Vv 


ee 


re thar 
‘Silver Plate, 
Ste rling Silver, 


id ants er F sf 
erate pr j 


Free, show eis 


BASTIAN BROS. co., 


146 South Ave., 


Rochester, N. Y 


HAIR GOODS 


‘1 


$ 


. $ 
§ 24 §2.5 2 
5\50. SET OF 8 CLUSTER 

PUFFS $1.00. 1 r 
out ents 6 


r FREE 
KINSMAN, Hair iaporter, D 60- 86 Sta je St., Chicago. 


RIP FAST” SHIRTWAIST BEIT 


The Corrugated Rubber 
Strip holds waist down with a tight grip 
Made with brass rlides and hooks, highly nick- 
eled. will not rust or soil waist Adjustat le from 18 to 
32 inches. At all department stores or by mail. 


EARN $28 TO $100 PER WEEK i 


Ipwa nm easy fascinating werk. © 
{ Perse onal Home Instruction, by r 
complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
A instructors Positions 
Write for Handsome 


Z00L OF APPL es ART 


foes N itl 


expe sure 


ROCHESTER EnoTo | SUPPLY co. 


| 46 Main St., E The Kodak City toc Y. 


hester, N. 


Ficks C “ollapsible Go- Gaus 


has wide roomy seat, soft padded back, | 
adjustable Patented springs ab- | 
1 j Physicians everywhere 


| 
B 
| 
f 


according to materials, 


to-day for catalogue. 


anK 


a eed 


Ficl 


Baby i 
<i htericaal 


DEE ey 


ibens Shirt 


Misses and Women 
ade-Mark 


The 


For Infa 


No Trouble 


\ d to Mothers: 


S a veritable life-preserver. 
thout it. It affords full pro 
1, thus preve enting colds 
great many children. 
Take no other, no 
dealer may say. 
to us. The Rubens 
urts of thousands of 
ible to all the world. 
w w be had ins 
well 


ladies and n 
birth to 
t it is 


its from 
y to the torm 
rotecting the 

slicate. The Ru 
wring (half wool and 
ol, and all silk. Sold 
ars with Price List free. 


OF - |MITATIONS! 
2 ne c i hirt has the name “Rubens’ 
stamped ent. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MAR , 102 Market St., Chicago, Iil. 


Rider Apemees Wanted 


See ir wn to ride and exhibit sample 
7 :S .* cl. Write for Special Offer. 


Caaranteed 10 t 7 


Models 
ter-Hrakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1908 Models $7 fo $12 


best makes 
Sec tile Wheels 
3 to $8 | 
Cc sme J Sale. 
pprova without @ 


pay the Jreight and allow 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


any 


1907 «& 


sand mode. 
” Gre Factory 
Ship On 


it, 


Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
I undries, halfusual prices. Do not 
yay tilt get < yur catalogs and offer. Write now. 


. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 21, _ Chicago 


WHEN THE TOPS ARE , 
” GOOD AND THE!FEET 
ARE WORN ATTACH | 


RACINE FEET | 


M ee ke new. 
ome in bla 


f you lor t find then mn. 
Racine Feet Knitting Co. 


g 
150 Wheeler Ave., Beloit. Wis, GY 


> Ironing Made Easy, 


pal 
a dozen, 
et Free 


expen ly 


i oo 


AMERICAN IRONIC MACHINE CO, ‘ts 3 


Be a Nurse: 


Riverview Hospital, 1000 


es and atyles 
. Lake St., Chicago 


Earn $15 
spital Di- 
x AG. 


. Ho: 
“Ww rite for catalog 


th ma. 
Sheffield Ave., Chicago, In. 


Easy to push. } 
quickly, with one move- § 
in street cars, anywhere. 
the new style for spring, 


| 
} 


THE DESIGNER 


| Fo En — Re 
| j 
| 
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OUR CHILDREN’S OWN PAGE 
The Autobiography of a Turtle My Faithful Little Pet 
Y HOME is at the bottom of ¢ TE autt -vening ; wi 
M beautiful lake Oud pieot eats ee eae Saat 
day when we were all on our favor- 


ite log we looked across the 


lake and saw 
some people putting up a tent in the fie ld 
where the cows come to pasture. The 
people Stayed 
there nearly a 
week, but went 


away every day in 
a boat. 2 
One day a won- 
derful thing hap- 
pened. The man 
that in the 
party in his 
boat and rowed 
across the lake 
right to where we 
were all sitting. 
We all splashed 
into the water ex- 


was 


got 


cept old Grand- 
father Porpion. 
He wasn’t really 


my grandfather, but we all grew up with 
him and he told so many good old tales 
that that was what we called him. The 
man came up real close, for we were all 
watching from the water, and then he just 
burst out laughing 
and said—‘ Oh, 
that’s the very tur- 
tle I cut my initials 
on thirty years 
ago!” And then 
he rowed back. 
Now the people 
have gone away 
and everything 
goes as usual over 
at our end of the 


SETH ROZELL 

A Nachowak Aualttah lake and every one 
is well. Well, I 

guess I will have tosay good-bye. Come 


over and see us sometime, won’t you? 
Epvitn Ei.woop Marrson, Age 10. 


In School 


WE GO to school in the morning 
At eight-thirty by the clock, 
And there we sit a-droning 

Until the 
We are s’posed to be a-studying 

All the whole day through, 
But there’s something doing withi 

that room 
That nobody knows 


school is out. 


n 


but you. 
Of course there’s notes passed ’round 
all day 
And read by every. one, 
Then teacher looks and to them, 
‘Your deportment’s gone down one.” 
And something funny 
From cight to half-past three. 
We laugh—the teacher 
looks around ; 
We’re as innocent 
can be 


says 


there’s going on 


as 


And so we pass the long 


“A SNOWY ROAD” 
Photographed by Von McClonnell, Ottawa, Can. 


A LAMP 
Drawn by Cecil 
Grimes, Col., Ga. 


scrate or ig on the window pane. 
the curtain back and looked out. 
Was a little bird trying to get inside. 
was young and quite tame. I 


I pulled 

There 
It 
took it into 
the house and put 
it Into a cage. 

We thought a 
long time before 
we gota name that 
we thought would 
suit it. We called 
it Phoebe, and 
when | would say, 
“Phoebe, Phoebe,” 
he would repeat it 
aiter me, It had 
such a sweet, fine 
voiee and would 
sing so nicely. It 
was a great pleas- 
ure to mama when 
I wasatschool,and 
in the evenings 
when I would be studying it would sing 
“Phoebe, Phachbe.”’ 


I fed it every day and gave it water. 


After it had been in the cage a long time | 
room when all | 


I would let it fly in the 
the doors and win- 
dows were closed. 
Then it would sit 
on my shoulder 
and go around 
with me. 

When spring 
came I let Phoebe 
go with the other 
birds, but did not 
like to. I missed 
it very much dur- 


5 ANNE M. FLORY 
ing the summer, One of Aunt Ruth's Nieces | 
but in the fall it | 


eame back. It does this every fall now, 

and I keep it, through the winter. 

Verna Wuirmer, Age 13, 
Fairfax, Minn. | 


The Best Christmas Gift 


SR ALL the gifts I received for 
Christmas I think the one I 
liked best was a small stove which ; * 
Santa Claus brought me. It was 
made of steel. It had a little place | 
on the side to heat water in and | 

little faucet to let the water] 13 
come out aiter it was hot. It 
looked just like a gas-stove. It 
has little copper pots and a little 
copper kettle. It is an aleohol-stove. 1 
will tell you of one of the times I cooked 


it 
t 


on it. My little friend Dorothy from 
Mobile was at my house. She asked me 
to cook on it. So 
mama told us we 


could invite Vera and | 
Belle over and all 


cook. I cooked the 


ac hool year _ eon cocoa, Belle cooked 
Phat he tee wish the fudge. Then we 
study and play, y avo. wee . = 

But we often wish, when »#} played with our dolls, 


vacation’s here, 
For the time of our 
jolly school days. \ 


Lois LANGSTAFF, 
Age 12, Ridgewood, O. 


“THE SKATING-POND” 
Drawn by Whitmel Swain, Henderson, N. C. 


and when “time to go 
home” every- 
body was sorry. 
Opire Riney, Age 10. 
Algiers, La. 


came 


SOME PUZZLES AND AN HONOR ROLL 


1. If the answers to the following 
statements are placed one under the other 
they will form a magic square: 

My first is not cheap. My 
what a lazy man likes to take. 


second is 


My third 


is a continent. My fourth is what you 
a ing now. 
insposition Puzzle: 
-’s a word of four letters. It 
tw at night. : 
ranspose the letters; you have ani- 


and you have sailors. 
and you have an em- 


lranspose again, 


Transpose again 


3. Word Puzzle: 

Insert the same word in the three blank 
spaces in this verse: 

“_is coming,” sang the frog, 


As it hopped beside the — 


In its joy it missed the log, 

And off it hurried with a — 

4, Query: 

When is ping pong? 

5. Letter Puzzle: 

What letter is that without which one 


would never be done, nor could we go to 


bed without it? 

The children who solve these puzzles correctly 
will their names in July DESIGNER 
Address, Aunt Rutu, THe Destener. 


Honor Roll for February 


Jay H. Bennett, Hazel M. Linton, 
Nellie Johnson, Dorothy Moore, Louise 
Carleton, Harry Cate, Myrtle Ryding, 
Mary McKeever, Margaretha Dimm, 
Letha Adcock, Bettie Board, Anna Col- 
lier, Annabell Himes, Celeste Corder, 
Scott Earlywine, Helen Banes. 


WUNDERHOSE come out of the wash 
each week as good as they come out of 
the box. 


Their color is fast and their wear is 
steadfast. Holes cannot punch through 
toes, heels or soles, and the WUNDER- 
HOSE warrant says they can’t. 

It’s a gilt-edged guarantee that gives 
the wearer a new pair of WUNDERHOSE 
free if within four months’ service holes 
do appear, 

Quality, however, is the real prot ec tion 
with innumerable little threads of linen 
knitted into the toes, heels and soles to 
resist all wear-strain. 

When each member of the family wears 


Ganderhose, 


darning becomes a thing of the past. 


CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) 
pairs to the box, come in black or tan— 
and have the uni ique distinction of being 
the first child’s stocking worthy of a war- 
ranty. Wear warranted for Jour months 
$1.00 per box, 

WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE, three (3) 
pairs to the box, black or tan, are wal- 
ranted to wear three months without 
darning in toes, soles orheels. $7.00 per box. 


MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs 
to the box, black, tan, navy or pearl 
shades, are without peer at the price. 
Warranted proof against holes in toes, 
heels or soles for four (4) months. $7.00 
per bo. 


Don't confase WUNDERHOSE with other 
jodie ter pie are different, 


Shyla sii "anne 


"WUNDERHOSE the font / 
FREE—WONDER BOOK— 
Interesting and Entertainme. Write for it to 
Chattanooga Knitting Mills, 

44 Bell Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sabin’ 


PERFECT FORM F O R 
“CORSET COMBINES LE 


The on ly garment 
f that, w 
ding or ir 
proat uces 
ish 


the styl 
high bust, 
straight waist and 
long “hip. No 
wessure on heart, 
ungs or stomach, 
Braces the shoul- 
/ ders, expands the 


/ chest naturally. 


‘ ey ur INS 
or “SAHLI 
is¥™ which is your 
. =a Order 
Joe ASPs | a ‘Wee am 3 he 
oye H00xKs - patb-No EYELETS supnly Stet 
ito STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS factory. 


For medium, medium tall or tall figures. 
in white or drab coutille, also white 
Give actual waist measure, bust measure de- 
sired, length from armpit to waistline. 


Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 
Write for free fashion booklet, full of interest- 
ing injuredamed 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1330 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ENNEN 'S3 
TT 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


PRIOKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
AND SUNBURN 
tions of the s 


> GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J, 


i-v| SCMETHING NEW 


eC I-V Button Moulds 
ini Guaranteed not to Rust, Tarnish, 
in} Corrode, Warp or Discolor the 
*))| finest fabric— 
A: 


On cards of one dozen 
en OS Nas cr agen ion 


JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS & CO. 
149-151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


64 f THE DESIGNER 


There are better ways for baking beans than you can employ at home. 
make beans more delicious, more digestible. 


We are not rivals, madam. 


There are some few foods which must be factory 
cooked, because no housewife has the facilities, 


Crackers and beans are among them. 


Beans baked at home ferment and form gas. 
You know that. It is because they don’t digest. 


Beans baked at home are mushy and broken— 
crisped on the top and half baked in the middle. 


You can easily prove that every soul at your table 
prefers to have beans nutty, mealy and whole. Give 
them their choice and they will all take Van Camp’s. 


Yet the trouble is not due to your lack of skill. 
It is due to your lack of facilities. 
che i eee 


We employ steam ovens; you must use dry heat. 
We can heat our steam ovens to 245 degrees without 
sursting or scorching a bean. 
We bake in small parcels so the full heat goes 
1 aT P 
through. Some of your beans get but 100 degrees, 


eA TELE CTT 


Come Into the Light 


Ways that 
Ways that save you trouble. 


Our beans are all baked alike—baked unti] they’ |] 
digest. So our beans are not heavy. They do 
ferment and form gas. 


We bake our tomato sauce into the beans, and 
geta delicious blend. The result is, a dish of supe: 
lative zest—nutty, mealy and whole. 

= take Bat ane 


Such beans mean more than you know. 


Beans are 23% nitrogenous—84% _nutriment 
They contain more food value than the choi 
beef, yet they don’t cost one-third as miuch. 


They are appetizing, hearty and economical. 
people like them and want them often. They 
be served in @ score of ways. 

And they are ready to serve. No work an 
waiting. Every can in the pantry means a h 
meal—fresh and savory—to be served steaming 
in ten minutes. 


Don’t you think it worth while to serve a cal 
Van Camp’s, and learn if these claims are true? 


Van@mps -=- 


PORK»’BEANS 


Don’t judge Van Camp’s by other baked beans, for the difference is vast. 


brand controls one-tenth so much trade. 


We buy only the choicest of Michigan beans. 
Then we pick out by hand the whitest and plumpest. 


We pay $2.25 per bushel for these premier beans, 
though we could buy beans for 30 cents, 


We make our sauce from whole, ripe tomatoes, 
picked when the juice fairly sparkles. We spend to 
make it five times as much as some ready-made sauce 
would cost. 


No other 


None is one-half so ood. 


No tomatoes picked green, no scraps from a 
canning factory. That is the secret of Van Camp’s 
flavor and zest. 


Don’t expect cheap beans, poor sauce and wrong 
methods to make such a dish as we make. Don’t 
et someone spoil for you Nature’s choicest food. 


Insist on Van Camp’s and know, for your own 
sake, how good beans can be. 


Lhree sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, zuabiissed 861, Indianapolis, Ind. 


RESS 
Best for Healthful Sleep 


@ Its absolute comfort 
and whole rest - giving 
| Se construction make the 
‘ a: | STEARNS & Fosrer best 
~ ‘ ofall forinducing dream- 

7; . | less, healthful sleep. 


EW of us own really comfortable mattresses! 


Heavy mattresses of the best grade of hair are comfortable—for a time. But they 
are expensive, and costly remaking must be done from time to time to keep them in 
1. condition. Low-priced hair mattresses are merely a compromise, and the truth about their 
contents, their uncleanliness and dangers would not make pleasant reading. 
Tens of thousands have never slept on anything but a hair mattress—have never 
i enjoyed the luxury of a Stearns & Foster. 
And many more have used some cheap uncomfortable make-shift because they 
did not know the best mattress of all Was so inexpensive as to be within their reach. 


If we could induce all these people to sleep on a Stearns & Foster mattress for 60 
nights—if we could induce them to try it that long and enjoy the luxurious restfulness, 
its sleep-inducing comfort, they would never give it up,.and never use any other kind. 


It’s Our Wonderful Web Process 60 Nights’ Free Trial 


that makes the purest, springy cotton into luxuriously buoyant felt. Forty filmy webs of fibres 

made into a layer, ine of these lavers compressed to one-sixth of their original height, care- 
y tufted and encased in the best of ticking, make a mattress. The workmanship throughout 
pertect 


We want to give you every opportunity for proveng the 
superiority of our mattresses, therefore we sell every STEARNS 
& Fosrer Marrress on 60 nights’ trial. Sleep on it. Enjoy 
its luxurious comfort for two months. Learn what the best of 
all mattresses is really like. Zen if you are willing to part with 
it, the dealer from whom you purchased will call for it and re- 
fund your money without question or argument. If your dealer 

Needs no renovating except an occasional sun bath. It will last 2 lifetime and be doesn’t carry Stearns & FosreR MATTRESSES w rite to us and we 
the same to-day, tomorrow and alwavs. will see that you are supplied. 


Four Grades of Superiority 


Anchor Grade- a Ae Windsor Grade }"<* Lenox Grade * 


pringy, : ay aa et - 
better than most g15 mat- any other advertised make st 4 more durable than cither of the ¢ 
tresses, Price . » . $10.50 any price. Price , . . $13.50 a. - . 


Mattresses made in two parts, JO cents extra. 


Book of Bedroom Ideas by Isabel Gordon Curtis—FREE 


It not only tells all about mattresses—how to choose them, 
how to use them and how to care for them, but more than 
half of it is given to hints and suggestions as to the furnish- 
ing of modern bedrooms—all that is best in hangings, wall 
coverings, furniture, linen. ete., is discussed fully by Isabel 
Gordon Curtis, the noted authority. Illustrated with photo- 


The most sanitary mattress known, 2s well as the most comfortable. It is dust-proof, 
vermin-proof, moisture-proof and germ-proof. Made as it is, a Srearns & Foster MATrREss 
can't prow lumpy or wear into hollows. 


§¢ A 99—A mattress de luxe, supe- 
Style “A”’-4* aes P 


tTlor to any mattress, of 


" $16.00 Beye oe a 


we 554 
> s a ,- - 
.- gtaphs of actual bedrooms as tasteful as they are inexpensive. € ea aptentaes s 
, . . 1: 7 >< ys 
| Your name on a postal brings it with our compliments. pene terse 
» *t Le 
= 


Never buy a mattress unless you can see what it 
contains. Our laced opening makes seeing easy. 
ify and your 


STEARNS & FOSTER CO. for that name 


4 “ c v & 
DEPT. s, CINCINNATI, OHIO. NS unless yom sat 32. 


CAUTION: 


ame “Stearns & Foster” 


se wii i ah iad ce hs OS 


| 
/ 


Gee! I Wish | 
Theyd Hurry With } 


elloggs 
TOASTED CORN 


The Most Delicious of 
all Breakfast Foods 


For sale by all grocers Also at all hotels and restaurants 
and on all dining cars in individual pakages. Ask for it, 
if your grocer hasn't it fill out the coupon and get the test package 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


on 
TOASTED ._ 
CORN FLAKE . 
COMPANY ~s_ 
Battle Creek Mich.~< z @ @ 


Please send me -. 
test package of 
Toasted Corn Flakes +, 


For which | enclose \. TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. Battle Creek Mich. 


herewith a 2 cent stamp >< 


to cover postage RS Canadian Trade Supplied by the 
Same: es “Se Baltle Creek Toasted ets Flake Co. Ltd. 


| Address a ge ae London Ont. ’ 


